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2 THE AMERICAN Boy 


Tet pyright, 1919, Hart Schaff 


You know us—Sure! 


VERY boy inthe country knows they ought to be made; all-wool 
Hart Schaffner & Marx; maybe fabrics, fine tailoring, lively style. 


father wears the clothes we make. Show this page to father or mother; 
We've decided now to make clothes when time for buying clothes comes, 
for boys and to make them the way just mention our name to them. 


All-wool clothes; stylish, serviceable, guaranteed 
Styles for you and your father in the Style Book; send for it. 


Chicago Hart Schaffner @ Marx New York 


September, 1919 3 


) FOR YOUNGER 
% "7 YOUNG MEN 
_ Specially Designed for Young Men of F ifteen to Twenty | ; 


T’S just that little touch of style genius in their clothes that always makes cer- 
tain young men the acknowledged ‘‘best dressers.’” You can’ never describe 
just exactly whaf the difference is. But you know it’s there. : 

The moment you slip into Langham-High Clothes, you’ll feel this difference. 

For these clothes have been specially designed for younger. young men of your 
age and have just the style you want. : ae ene 

When you buy your next suit, be sure it’s a Langham-High. Your friends will 

notice the difference. And you'll feel it. , 


Send today for our colored poster. 


LEOPOLD Oni -< agp 


227 WEST VAN BUREN ST. A/so makers of Langham Clothes for Young Men. 
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4 THE AMERICAN Boy 


A Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Unit at rifle 
practice under supervision of Unit Instructor 


A rifle range that any boy can build 


HERE to shoot —is 
that the problem that 
has kept you from join- 


ing the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps and learning the 
joy of trigger magic? If so, a 


Sharpshooter 
Medal few practical hints are all you 
need to rig up a rifle range of 

“your own, where shooting can be made safe. 


The most important thing is to select a 
backstop that will catch and hold the bul- 
lets. Every shot must be safe. 


The side of a hill (as in the picture) makes 
the best backstop for a range. Dig it out 


square and face it with light boards to hold 


your paper targets. If there’s no hill avail- 
able, you can build a backstop in your 
yard. A large packing case filled with sand 
or earth will be safe, but any backstop 
should be at least 4 feet high and 4 feet 
wide, 


If your cellar or basement will give you 
a clear range of 50 feet, it will make a fine 
place for shooting all the year ’round, and 
in all kinds of weather. Here you can make 
a plain backstop as suggested above, which 
‘should be not less than 4 feet square. The 
next step is to get your .22 caliber rifle and 
learn how to handle it. 


Start aW.J.R.C. “Unit” with 
your friends 


The job of finding a place to shoot, rigging 
up a range and getting your rifles is always 


easier and cheaper when you have a bunch 
of your chums in on it. There’s more fun, 
too, in the actual shooting when there are 
other fellows to compete with. 


So why not get together with half a 
dozen of your chums, join 
the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps and organize a_ regular 
Unit or Club which will be 
officially recognized by Na- 
tional Headquarters. Any boy 
who starts a Unit receives a 
Special Service Pin. 


The W.J.R.C. will help you 
from start to finish in rigging. 
up an indoor or outdoor 
range. 


The W.J.R.C. gives you all 
the instruction necessary to be- 
come a real expert in the use of a 
rifle. It provides for officers, 
supervisors and adult instructors 
to make your shooting safe. It 
also gives a complete program of 
activities throughout the year. 


It costs you nothing to join the W.J.R.C. 
There are no dues and no military obligations. 
The W. J. R. C. was organized solely to en- 
courage better marksmanship and_ better 
sportsmanship among boys and_ girls of 
America. It is intended to develop the qual- 
ities of fair play and manliness which are 
essential to success in after life. Any boy or 
girl not over 18, who is in good standing in 
his or her community, is eligible. 


EMIL ANDERSON (age 16) 
Ist boy to win the famous 
Sharpshooter medal in New 
Tlaven, Connecticut. 


‘ Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the 
entire United States. There is hardly a town 
now that has not at least a small “Unit” of 
the big National Organization where boys are 
learning to become expert riflemen and are 
competing among themselves for the famous 
Winchester Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter and Expert Rifleman 
Medals. You, too, can earn these 
trophies of marksmanship if you 
join the W. J. R. C. and _ start 
shooting now. When. you have 
enough Marksmen in your Unit, 
you will be matched against other 
Units. 


Get the official plan 


and rule book 


Write to-day for the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps “Plan for organ- 
izing a W. J. R. C. Unit,” and for 
the official rule book ‘‘How to han- 
dle a rifle safely.” This booklet tells 
you all about the W. J. R. C. and 
describes in detail the fine points of 
shooting —alignment of sights, the 
three correct positions, rules for gun 
safety, the care of rifles, and the 
proper rifle for you to use. 


If you are a boy scout, or a member of any other 
boys’ organization, state ‘what organization and give 
the name of the official in charge. 


National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
Division 901 


Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. 
20-inch round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most popu- 
lar .22 caliber repeater, used extensively by members of the HW’. J. R. C. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 90. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifie, 


24-inch octagon barrel. The standard target rifle for over 25 years, 


WINCHESTER MODEL 03. 


own .22 automatic cartridge. 


WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifte. 
A low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes, 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 


ey Patti titat ttt 


Autcmatic hammerless take-down riffle. Handles only its 
Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


| Winchester Junior Rifle Gdns 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Division 901, 


Gentlemen: 

Please register my name as a member of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a membership 
| button and certificate of membership. Also tell me how — 

to organize a Local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 


Very truly yours, 


Gen pr ae 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank in your copy of the 

magazine, it indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be prompt in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the magazine will not be missed. 
Please sign your name exactly as it ap- 
pears on your present address label. If 
you have changed your address, please’ 
give the old address and the new one as 
well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 
the magazine and pack it in mail bags 
some time before mailing, your renéwal 
may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. 

f you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once 
in order that you may get a copy of the 
October issue. Mail to Detroit office. 


~ TeAnaricanBy 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President. 


larch 14, 1900, at the Post Office at Det 


Registered in the United States Patent Office. 


September, 1919. Volume 20. 
Published by 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


American Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


Number 11. 


GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Editor 
WALTER P. McGUIRE, Managina Editor 
CLARENCE B. KELLAND, Contributing Editor 


Copyrighted, 1919, by The Sprague Publishing Company. Entered as second-class matter 
. Mioh., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Price of 
The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the 

subscription price is $2 a year. Post- 

age free in the United States, Alas- 
ka, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and'Philippine Islands. Sin- 
gle copies: 20 centseach. For Canadian 
subscriptions add 25 cents a year, and 
for foreign subscriptions add 50 cents a 
year. 

Subscribers should use postal or ex- 
press money orders or bank checks in 
remitting. All rural free delivery car- 
riers can supply’ postal money orders. 

Send all subscription orders to our 
office at Detroit, Michigan. 


‘Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. ub- 
seriptions should be sent to Detroit.) 
New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Friendly Talks With The Editor 


Inventory 
ACATION will be about over when you 


read this, and we wonder what your in- 5 
ventory will show. You have made an in- 
vestment of days and weeks since school was 
out. What have you invested in? Has your 
investment paid? Did you get the worth of 
your days? You know a day is like money. 
When you get right down to brass tacks 
money is nothing but a kind of a token that 
represents the value of time. Every time you 
spend a dollar you are spending so much 
time, because it took somebody time to earn. 
that dollar. So, if your time was worth two 
dollars a day during vacation, and there were 
seventy days of it, you have invested a hun- 
dred and forty dollars in soniething. Was it 
pleasure, or health, or what? It doesn’t mat- 
ter so long as you got the worth of your i 
time, and have it. Squandering time is the : 
worst habit and the worst kind of squander- : 
ing a boy can do. Did you learn to swim? i 
Did you increase your chest expansion an : 
inch by breathing fresh air and exercising? : 
Did you learn to cast for trout? Did you H 
read some good books? But mainly, did you H 
enjoy yourself and refresh both body and i 
mind so that you feel ready to tackle the H 
next forty weeks of serious study? : 
H 
F 
= 


One Fine Investment 
INCE WRITING that first editorial we 
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Life Belt? 


Why Ignore the 
SN RS HK 
SS 


are 


Athletics 


again this fall, now that the war is ended 
and our country no longer needs every atom 
of our energy. We hope you will go in for 
them—for football, which we think is the 
finest of all games for bringing out the man 
that is in you, for basketball, for baseball and 
track in the spring. Tackle them all. The 
finest thing about athletics is the contest—the 
necessity for beating somebody else and prov- 
ing yourself the better man. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to make sure you are a better man 
than somebody else. Every time you do it it 
makes you stronger and more confident of 
yourself. It braces your character. Always 
play to win, play with every ounce of muscle 
and skill and grit and will. Play fair—and 
win. If you lose, be sure you have the Satis- 
faction of knowing you did your best. 


The Greatest Amusement 


HAT WOULD YOU say was the finest 

form of entertainment in the world? 
We were thinking about it to-day and came 
to the conclusion that it was reading. Read- 
ing is everything. Suppose you are crazy 
about athletics. Where can you get a finer 
thrill than in reading some fine story with 
thrilling chapters about games won or lost? 
Suppose you love the woods. You can bring 
them home to a city flat by reading a book 
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have been trying to catch a fish, and as | Submitted by B. Vance May, aged 10, written by a lover of the woods. You can 
we pulled our spoon through the water we tn The American Hoy Cartoon Contest. travel to France, to the North Pole. You can 
passed a boys’ camp on an island about a Frvvnevvenocesuceccesanevoesevennennersuravsevaceanvenuoeasueacesuuevceevueasnevnsengennuegusenccevsueoutgnsconerncqancevassessesnsesaceensesuusvaenvueenccenenseseeneerneesnueggventatinonine live among the ancient Greeks or among the 


mile away. We stopped offshore to watch 
what was going on. That island seemed to be 

alive with kids—regular kids in their old clothes 
having a bully time. They were fishing and 
rowing and swimming, and from inshore we 
could hear the racket of a ball game—and it was 
raining. We found out that the kids learned how 
to row and swim and fish and build fires and wood- 
craft—and some lessons thrown in. To our way of 
thinking, that is the finest way yet invented for a 
boy to spend his summer, 


Trees 


NOTHER DIVIDEND you ought to have gotten 
out of your summer was a knowledge of trees. 
Some day that might be of real value to you. Did 
you learn all about the trees in your part of the 
country and how they differed and what they were 
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BIGGER NEXT MONTH 


GAIN THE AMERICAN BOY will enlarge its size! 

The October number will contain eight pages more 

than this one—and the November and December num- 

bers will also have 68 pages. And you know how big THE 
AMERICAN BOY’S pages are! 


Full of brighter and better stories and pictures, too 
Foremost among them will be a 16-year-old boy’s own 
story of his terrible twenty-four days and nights adrift on 
the Pacific Ocean—the most terrible experience any 
American boy ever had. (See announcement on page 23.) 


But mainly, the October number will be STORIES, 
Down on the Mexican Border there was a telegraph mes- 
senger who knew how to “send” by code; the exciting 
thing that happened to him is in “The Telegraphic 
Laugh.” An Indian story, entitled ‘‘Tired Bull’s Busy 
Day,” has laughs in it of another kind. There’s one 
about two boys’ adventures with savages on an island in 
the Indian Ocean, full of thrills and ‘‘Yankee Ingenu- 
ity” (which is the title of the’story). Jimmy May again— 
in an extraordinary adventure; the title is ‘“‘The Burning 
Arrow.” “The Well of Ourir”’ takes you to the burning 
sands of Africa, among strange desert people; it’s another 
of those splendid stories which T. S. Stribling provides 
for THE AMERICAN BOY. And football—just you 
read ‘“‘The Second Verdun.”’ 


Another big installment of ‘“Catty Atkins,”’ and of 
“High Benton,”’ two of the finest serials ever printed in 
any magazine for boys. And a multitude of big features 
and departments (of interest to all boys) will crowd this 
biggest of all numbers of “the biggest, brightest, best 
magazine for boys in all the world.’’ Don’t miss the Oc 
tober number! 
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good for? There are spruce and balsam and pine 
and oak and birch and maple and a lot of others, 
and each one has its especial value. Trees are among 
the most interesting things in the world, especially if 
you just learn about them for fun. For instance, do 
you know what tree makes the best clothespins? 
Which makes the best railroad ties? Which makes 
the best shingles? Knowledge like that is worth 
money, 


More Than You Can Chew 


f a HERE USED TO BE a saying like that when we 
were a boy. When a man tackled a job that was 
too big for him folks said he had “bit off more than 
he could chaw.” We think it is a pretty good idea 
to do just that. If you have all the work you can 
manage, why, take on a little more. Then it will 
look as if you were stuck. You'll say you simply 
can’t get away with it—and then you'll say you’ve 
got to get away with it. So you get away 
with it. You accomplish more and find out how 
much you really are good for. So never worry 
about the size of your bite of work—you can 
“chaw” it. 


Why School? ; 


E TALK a lot about school, don’t we? That’s 

because we have it on our mind and realize 
what education means to you fellows. We've told 
you a hundred times what it means in dollars and 
cents. Also, it means something else. . . . It 
means you will feel the equal of the sort of people 
you want to know and associate with always. It 
means you will never be embarrassed and feel that 
you are out of place. If you are educated you will 
never be ashamed of yourself. You won’t be awk- 
ward and diffident, and wish you were with some- 
body else—that isn’t quite so desirable. “Money 
won't give this to you. You don’t need money to be 
a gentleman and to make you the equal of any gentle- 
man in the world, but you do need education. And 
anybody can have it. 


Are You a Genius? 


HE CHANCES are that you aren’t a genius. 

Most’ folks aren’t, which is very fortunate. But 
whether you are a genius or not, don’t let it bother 
you. If you are it will come out. If you aren’t 
and get to thinking you are, quit it. Genius is like 
yeast. If it is in you it will raise the bread in 
spite of all you can do. Just leave it alone and 
mind your business, and go about your affairs with 
the old-fashioned idea of doing the best you can. 


most savage tribes of Papua. It is an amuse- 

ment that costs nothing. Public librarie$ are 
crammed with books that are yours for the asking. 
You can enjoy reading on trains, at home, in camp, 
up in a balloon if you happen to go up in one. It is 
always available, and always ready to give you of 
the best of life. The fellow who does not cultivate 
the habit of reading loses one of the finest things 
out of his life. 


Education ' 


% OU may have graduated from your high school 
or even college, and feel that you are all edu- 
cated up and bursting with knowledge. But you 
aren’t a thoroughly educated boy if you can’t pass 
an examination in swimming. We don’t think any 
school should give a boy a diploma until he con- 
vinces the faculty he is a first-class swimmer. 
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THLETICS of all sorts will be picking up 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


VERYTHING about the 
place spoke comfortably of 
home. Along the side fences 
the flower beds were trained 

and weeded. The hedge across the 

front was trimly clipped, and the 

lawn was richly green from many 

hosings. The* windows of the 

house were open, the shades were 

evenly drawn, and summer:curtains 

stirred faintly in the darkened re- 

cesses of the rooms. The striped 

porch awning was suggestive of 

drowsy, shaded afternoons. And 

mouth - wateringly pleasant on the 

balmy air was the smell of apple. 
-pies, sugared and spiced, baking in, 
an oven. 

It was evident, too, that a boy 
lived in the house. A mower, with 
fresh grass clinging to its blades, 
was tumbled over on its side. A 
bicycle with battered handlebars 
leaned against the porch. A’ base- 
ball lay where somebody might step 
on it and break his neck. And on 
the sidewalk in front of the hedge 
was scrawled in white chalk: 

“Gregor Helsing licked Steve 
Benton yesterday.” 

Plainly, then, Steve Benton was 
the boy who lived here. 

Around at the side of the house, 
stretched sleepily in the sun, was as 
disreputable looking a dog as one 
would have found in the whole 
state. In color it was a dirty, 
muddy, mongrel yellow; and a 
patch of hair, hanging from one 
side of its forehead, gave it a lop- 
sided, one-eyed look. Its ears were 
not mates, for whereas one stuck 
up sharp like the ear of a rat ter- 
rier, one hung limp in the middle 
like the ear of a mournful hound. Once 
it had probably had a whole tail, but now 
only a stiff, four-inch stump was left. 
Viewed from any angle, the animal 
seemed a misfit and a joke. A man would not 
have given it house room. But a boy— 
Plainly, then, this was Steve Benton’s dog. | 

From the kitchen came a woman’s voice, 
Where are you?” 

“Upstairs, Mother.” 

“Did you finish the lawn?” 

“Yep.” 

“Put the mower away?” 

“N—no; I will in a minute.” The minute became ten 
minutes, : 

“Steve !” 

The boy came downstairs. 
lie heavily on his mind. 

“Mother, did you see anybody writing on our side- 
- walk?” 

“Writing? Writing what?” 

“Just writing. Did you see any of the fellows hang- 
ing around?” ar 

“No; why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” I 
bounded to its feet and greeted him with joyous, high- 
pitched yelps. 

“Oh, blame it all, Tramp, keep still.” 

The yelping grew louder. 

“All right, you old fool; bark your head off.” 

Tramp did. 

“Gosh!” Steve said bitterly; “I surely had a brain 
storm the day I adopted you.” But his hand, through 
force of habit, patted the dog’s head. ey . 

From where the mower lay he could see those galling 
chalk marks on the sidewalk. His affair with Gregor 
had been a scuffle, not a fight—Gregor had been too 
strong for him. For more 
than an hour he had been 
biting on the problem of 
who had written the mes- 
sage. It would be easy to 
smudge the marks with 
his shoes and then hose 
the sidewalk; but who- 
ever had done the writing 
might be concealed at 
some point of vantage 
watching to see his dis- 
comfiture. He decided to 
ignore the scrawl com- 
pletely. 

Suddenly, as he stooped 
to right the mower, he re- 
gretted his decision. A 
man, whose face was pale 
and tired and whose eyes, 
black as night, were sunk 
in behind high cheek 
bones, was coming slowly 
down the street. He 
walked with the aid of a 
heavy cane, and one foot 
dragged after the other as 
though it were so much 
dead weight. 

There was an atmos- 
phere about him of mys- 
tery. He carried the 
manner of one who 
brooded strange thoughts. 
Two years before he had 
come to Waterford as 
principal of the high 
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Something appeared to 


“I Hope You 
Gave That Professor a 
Piece of Your Mind, Steve.” 
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“Hear About Freckles Smith?” He Demanded Excitedly. 


school. He possessed a rare gift for teaching. That 
much Waterford knew at the end of a month. At the 
end of two years it knew little more save this—that 
often, in the dark, uncanny hours after midnight, Albert 
Lane -was seen dragging his bad foot through the 
streets of the town:as though he was unable to sleep 
or rest. 

The principal’s course would lead him directly to the 
chalk writing. Steve was destined to enter high school 


. next September—unless he could get out of it—and he 


did not want the man to see what was written there. 
If he did have to go to high school he did not want 
to start with a reputation as a quarrelsome boy and a 
picker of fights. © ~ ; 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Lane,” he said. Perhaps, if he 
could maintain a conversation, the writing would pass 
unnoticed: ; 


' “Good afternoon,” said the principal absently, and . 


bent on him those deep, black eyes. He did not. pause 


in his slow walk. Steve had begun to smile. Slowly ° 


the smile. faded, and he watched Mr. Lane go down 
the street. . sith de 

“Gosh!” said Steve in awe. “He looks as though he’s 
seeing something far, far away.” Thoughtfully the boy 


_ pushed the mower, around to the rear and put it away. 


His mind~was still on the principal. Was it true, as 
some whispered, that Mr. Lane carried a-grave secret? 


I 


BR te am WAS a vege- 
table garden on either 
side of the yard, and in 
back. of that a strip. of 
heavy timberland. Steve 
followed a footpath 
through the trees. An- 
other moment and he 
came out on an old-time, 
weed-grown wagon road. 
Evidently it had been 
abandoned for years for 
the wheel ruts were al- 
most filled level. On the 
other side of this road, 
standing as though wait- 
ing for some ghostly sol- 
dier of the Revolution to 
ride up to its door, was a 
low, grim, weather-beaten 
structure of stone. - 

This was the Hiding 
House. : 
When Mr. Benton had bought 
the place, the strip of timber and 
the stone building had gone with 
the land. Why the structure was 
known as the Hiding House no 
one could say. Everything about 
, it spoke of a past generation—its 

| decaying roof sagging at one cor- 

- ner, its stout, square windows, its 
~.- one big room that once had been 
me curtained off into sections, and its 
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Over it all was a hushed air of 
desertion. And there was an air of 
tragedy, too, in the aged, dust-gray 
holes in the wood above one of the 
windows—holes that had been made 
by pistol bullets. 

Whatever its former history, the 
Hiding House was now but a work- 
shop and a storeroom for odds and 
ends. Steve stood the mower in its 
place. Tramp smelled around the 
floor and wormed his way into dark 
corners. Presently he began to 
growl and claw: 

“Rats?” Steve said hopefully. 

The dog’s hair bristled. 

The boy went over to investigate. 
“Oh, blame it all,” he said in dis- 
gust, “that’s the same hole you've 
been worrying for six months.” 

From a workbench under a win- 
dow he took an oar shaped out of 
clear white ash. He had worked on 
that oar for weeks, and now it was 
finished with the exception of 
smoothing the grip. Whistling 
shrilly, he fell to with sandpaper. 
Bit by bit the surface became finer. 
His fingers caressed it, and cupped 
it into his palm. He was/filled with 
a longing to go out next day and 
a the pull of that oar against the 
tide, 

A long -whistle came from over 
toward the timber patch, followed 
by two short blasts. 

. Steve answered the call. Tramp 
lost all interest in the rat hole. A 
shadow fell across the door, and the dog 
shifted ground and came close to its 
master. 
Into the Hiding House came a fat, soft, 
blowsy-looking boy of fourteen. His tie was 
pulled crooked, his hair ‘was tousled, and judg- 
ing by appearances he had slept in his clothes 
last night and had not bothered to smooth them 
out this morning. He had a wrinkled, mussed-up, 
careless. look. i 
“Hear about Freckles Smith?” he demanded ex- 
citedly., “He’s got a job in the movies.” ' 

Steve was only mildly interested. “Collecting tickets 
at the Arcade? I could have had that job.” 

“A real movie job,” cried the newcomer; “acting, 
Fifteen dollars a week, I saw the contract. My mother 
says his mother will go down and meet the trains and 
show it to everybody. He’s going to act in a real 
moving picture. Mr. Todd said he always knew moving 
picture people were crazy.” 

This was stunning news. The oar lay neglected in 
Steve’s hands. Freckles Smith, of all Waterford boys, 
to fall into a fortune like that! Fif— 

“Did. you say fifteen dollars, Gabby?” 

* “You. bet I did,” Gabby Watson answered. “Mr. 
Todd’s right the way he talks. There’s a fellow who 
can’t go to high school next September because he failed 
in his eighth grade exams. Now look at what he gets. 
There’s education for you.” 

Steve did not.care to discuss the examinations of two 
weeks ago. «He had just managed to squeeze through 
with seventy-one per cent. His father had said some 
things that he still remembered. 

“Talk about luck,” Gabby went on. “He didn’t have 
to move to get the job. He was fishing from the trolley 
bridge, and an automobile came along and stopped. My 
mother says‘you can’t blame people for stopping to look 
at Freckles. One man said, ‘Hey, sonny, want to be a 
moving picture actor?’ They put him in the car and 
took him home and had a talk with his mother. .Then 
they signed the contract. Mrs. Smith said the man said 
it would be a big picture.” 

‘Steve sighed. His father had told him, the day he 
had brought home his examination papers, of the four 
years of high school that lay ahead. He didn’t want to 
go. Books were dull. Perhaps if he could find a good 


job— 

“That. studio on the county road?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

Gabby nodded. “The Triumph Film Company. I saw 
it on the contract.” 

Steve gave the oar a few more rubs. “Say, Gabby, if 
they need a couple more fellows—” 

“Let’s try it to-morrow,” Gabby said eagerly. 

While the afternoon waned they talked of what the 
future might hold for them. Everybody knew that 
moving picture actors earned lots of money, and had 
automobiles, and servants, and everything. And then, 
some day, the pictures in which they appeared would 
come to the Waterford Arcade. . 

“I bet that will make people sit up,” said Gabby. He 
reached a hand toward Tramp, and the dog growled 
and retreated. “Mutt!” he snapped. The dog showed 
its teeth. 

The oar needed only a little more rubbing. Gabby 
soon tired of watching and walked over to the wide 
fireplace. He was seized with a desire to find out if 
you could see daylight up the chimney. When he arose 
from his knees his shoulders and pants were coated 
with the white dust of long dead fires. He slapped his 
shoulders and brushed his knees clean by rubbing them. 

“When are you going to get through, Steve?” . 

“Through now,” said Steve. The grip nestled into 


his hand exactly right. To-morrow he'd get his boat— 
He was forgetting. To-morrow he was to go — 


Oh! 

to the moving picture studio on. the county road. 
“What time to-morrow, Gabby?” 

‘Eight o'clock.” 

‘N—no. I must get in things from the store.” 
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double doors of solid, virgin oak. 


September, 1919 


“Oh, bother. Well, make it nine o’clock. Say, I saw 
Mr. Lane to-day walking around again. My mother 
says he just snoops around that way to see what he 
can.” 

Steve turned this in his mind as they left the Hiding 
House and passed through the timber fringe. It was a 
startling suggestion. All at once Tramp ran forward 
with a welcoming bark. 

“Say,” said Gabby in a low voice, “there’s your 
father.” His whole bearing became furtive and un- 
easy. Inch by inch he worked his way off the path and 
onto the grass. 

“Hello, Mr. Benton,” he said. 

“Hello,” Mr. Benton said gravely. His eyes went to 
Steve and back to the visitor. Gabby hurried past and 
almost stepped on the dog. Tramp’s growl was menac- 
ing. Gabby changed his course quickly and went on 
toward the street, a flustered and untidy boy. 

“See you to-morrow, Steve,” he called. 

Mr. Benton’s gaze continued to follow him. 
that, Steve? I’ve seen him before.” 

“That’s Gabby Watson, Dad.” 

“Gabby? Nice name. What’s he been up to?” 

“Nothing. We were talking in the Hiding House.” 

“Nothing? Humph! He acts like a boy who knows 
he’s guilty of something. Are you and Gabby very 
friendly?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Tramp doesn’t like him.” ; 

Steve loved his dog, but he also had a boy’s sense of 
loyalty to a friend. If he and Gabby were going to 
join fortunes they would have to stand by one an- 
other. 

“Oh, dogs are like that sometimes, Dad.” 

Mr. Benton held out his newspaper, and Tramp took 
it in his mouth and ran around to deliver it to Mrs. 
Benton at the kitchen door. “I’ve found, Steve,” he 
said, “that you can generally trust a dog.” 


II 


pe IDEA of becoming an actor for the Triumph 
Film Company was topmost in Steve’s mind when 
he sat down to supper. Looking at his father across 
the pleasant table he found it difficult to broach the sub- 
ject. His father had a habit of combating rosy, dazzling 
plans with cold, hard facts. 

After supper Mr. Benton went outdoors to spray the 
rosebushes. Steve stayed right at his elbow, trying to 
pluck up enough courage to put his fate to the test. 
Just as he was on the point of speaking, a voice 
sounded from the road. 

“Hello, John. Busy?” 

His father handed him the spray pump. 
these, Steve.” Then to the visitor: “Hello, 
Come right in.” 

The men took seats on the porch. Steve sprayed 
furiously. He wanted to get through and occupy a 
silent place on the steps. Peter Tarkan’s visits had, to 
him, all the thrill of ad- 
venture. Mr. Tarkan had 
traveled about the world, 
down South for fishing, 
up North for hunting, and 
across to Europe on busi- 
ness. He was president of 
the Board of Education, 
and the president, too, of 
the Tarkan-Boylert Com- 
pany, Waterford’s princi- 
pal business asset. Steve 
had a vague idea that he 
would go to work for that 
company some day—that 
is, if he did not become a 
celebrated actor with his 
picture in newspapers and 
in store windows. 

In his eagerness not to 
miss anything he skipped 
the last bush and found 
an obscure seat. His 
ori and Mr. Tarkan, 
as|real American citizens, 
had a vivid interest in 
their country and its gov- 
ernment. To-night they 
talked of the coming fall 
election for Congress, of 
candidates and of grave, 
absorbing issues. The dis- 
cussion thrilled Steve in a 
way that he could not un- 
derstand. When they 
spoke of “the party” his 
mind formed a picture of 
powerful, dignified men 
of lofty purpose like the 
men who had gathered at 
Philadelphia and had 
signed the Declaration of 
Independence. When they 
spoke of “the people” he 
had an impression of a 
force infinitely mightier, a 
force shadowy and irresistible. The people of the 
United States of America! Sitting crouched, Steve’s 
heart leaped as it had leaped when first he had read of 
Lexington and Concord. 

At ‘last the conference was over. 
Mr. Tarkan came down the steps. 

“Steve,” said the man, “what are you, Democrat or 
Republican ?” 

“I guess I’m nothing, sir—not yet.” 

Mr. Tarkan laughed. “A sensible answer, my boy. 
Time enough for taking sides when you’re a bit older.” 

Steve felt that Mr. Tarkan was pleased with his 
answer. He became all puffed up. But when the man’s 
footsteps had died away down the road his pride was 
quickly squelched. 

“Steve,” his father said dryly, “you shirked on your 
job. Suppose you spray that last bush.” 

It was dark now, and Steve had to work without even 
the satisfaction of knowing how his labor fared. When 
he came into the house at last, pouting a bit, his mother 
sat sewing in the living room, and his father was read- 
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There Was Gabby Watson in the Center of a Group of Admiring Boys. 


ing a newspaper. A plate of cookies stood on a table. - 
“Have some, Steve,” said Mr. Benton. The incident 
of the rosebush was closed. 
Steve munched a cake. Presently he heard his father 


chuckle as: he read. That seemed to be a good omen, 


He resolved to make the plunge. 

“Dad, you know Freckles Smith?” 

“I’ve seen him around. Failed in his examinations, 
didn’t he?” 

“Y—yes. He got a job to-day.” 

“That’s good. What doing?” 

“Acting.” Steve watched narrowly, but his father 
did not seem startled. “With the Triumph Film Com- 
pany.” Still no sensation. “He’s going to get fifteen 
dollars a week.” 

“That’s a good salary—for a boy like Smith,” Mr. 
Benton said. ; 

Steve had a sudden suspicion that all was not well. 
The conversation was not steering into the proper chan- 
nel by any means. 

“It—it isn’t every boy who’s lucky enough to get a 
chance like that, Dad.” 

This time there was no question that Mr. Benton’s 
interest was caught. He folded his newspaper and laid 
it across his knees. 

“Just what are you doing, Steve?” he asked curiously. 
“Preparing to let me know that you'd like to have a try 
at becoming a moving picture actor?” 

Steve’s mouth grew dry. “Well, Dad, fifteen dollars 
a week to start—” 

“Not for fifty dollars a week to start!” said his father. 
. Steve had rather expected some such answer, and yet 
disappointment stung him sharply. Freckles Smith and 
Gabby Watson would taste of fame and glory, but his 
portion would be to live tamely on here in Waterford 
where nothing ever happened. Probably Gabby would 
come around ever so often with his pockets full of 
money and talk loudly of his adventures. That would 
be just like Gabby. And he would have to stand around 
and listen enviously. 

He had ‘lost all interest in the cookies. His face 
was long and glum, ; 

“Steve,” said Mr. Benton, “there’s only one type of 
worth-while success and that’s the kind that comes from 
hard work. The Smith boy has never acted. These 
people simply want him for a purpose. He may serve 
that purpose for a month or two, and then they'll be 
through with him. They’re not paying him for any 
ability he has. I want to see you forge ahead on merit. 
First education, then work, then the reward of work. 
That’s your program.” 

ao was silent. It was easy enough for fathers to 
talk! 

“When had you planned to go to this motion picture 
studio?” Mr. Benton asked. 

“To-morrow.” 

“Was that Gabby boy in this thing with you?” 

Y 68) -8ire 

“Humph !” 


Steve had the feeling that it might have been better 
had he been in the adventure alone. By and by he said 
a half-hearted good-night and went upstairs. As he 
undressed a whistle sounded from the road—one long 
blast and two shorts. It was probably Gabby trying to 
lure him from the house. He turned out the light arid 
went to bed. 

“Steve!” his mother called; “it looks like rain. You 
had better close your window.” 

“T hope it pours,” Steve muttered. That would give 
him an excuse for not making the morrow’s journey, 


IV 


Bs MORNING brought a cloudless sky, and a soft 
summer breeze that filled the dining room with the 
fresh smell of the garden. While dressing Steve de- 
cided to sulk. There was just a chance that his father 
might relent. Then his nostrils caught the smell of hot 
biscuits, and bacon, and coffee. He sniffed thought- 
fully. In order to sulk effectively it would be necessary 
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for him to slight his breakfast. Perhaps—perhaps it 
would be better to sulk some other morning when he 
was not so hungry. 

The table was not quite ready when he came down- 
stairs. He took a pan of bread and milk out to Tramp. 
While he stood watching the dog, his father came from 
the direction ,of the Hiding House. 

“That’s a fine oar, Steve. When are you going to 
try it out?” 

The boy’s eyes glowed. “To-day, I guess.” * 

“Um!” Mr. Benton: pursed his lips. “Well, now, 
Steve, a platter of crisp, browned fish to-night—” 

“I guess I could get a mess,” the boy laughed. 

Last night’s disappointment was forgotten. After 
breakfast he hurried through his chores: Then, with 
sandwiches in the pockets of an old, loose coat, with 
Tramp at his heels, and with the oar over his shoulder, 
he set out jauntily for Snake River. It was true as 
his father had said, the piece of white ash had been 
modeled into a fine oar. Wait until he felt the pull of it 
against the tide! He turned a corner—and there was 
Gabby Watson in the center of a group of admiring 
boys. 

Solomon in all his glory could not possibly have - 
looked as Gabby looked then. His tan shoes were pol- 
ished to a faultless brilliancy, but he had forgotten that 
there was a hole in one stocking. Somehow, his gray 
suit seemed bunched on his body as though he found 
it uncomfortable and had wriggled in it ever since he 
put it on. His face was scrubbed, his hair was plas- 
tered down, and a high starched collar chafed his neck 
and made him hold his head high. He was sweating; ° 
and the flaming red four-in-hand tie that hung from his 
collar made him seem even warmer than he really was. 

At sight of Steve he stopped short. His eyes traveled 
in’ astonishment from the bulging pockets of the old 
coat up to the tip of the oar. 

“Gee whiz! Are you going over to ask for a job 
looking like that?” 

“T’m not going,” Steve said faintly. The crowd of 
boys, silent and breathless, had circled out, and he was 
now a co-tenant of the center. 

“You’re not?” Gabby spread his legs wide apart. 
“Why not?” : 

“My father won’t let me.” 

“Oh, you gilly! Why did you ask your father? I 
waited until my father was out of the house and then 
I asked my mother.” 

oa did she say, Gabby?” one of the circle of boys 
asked. 

“She said ‘No.’” Gabby mopped his face. “But I 
kept plaguing her, and by and by she said, ‘Go, and for 
goodness’ sake give me a minute’s peace.’ Mothers are 
always like that.” 

Steve shook his head. His mother wasn’t. 

“You don’t work it right,” Gabby said confidently. 
“Anyway, some people don’t know how to treat their 
children. My father knows a man who says that most 
people ought never to 
have children because they 
don’t know how to use 
them. Say, do you want 
to go back and see what 
your mother says?” 

Steve knew it would be 


useless, j 
“Gee whiz!” Gabby 
cried in disgust. “That's 


what I get for depending 
on a fellow like you. 
You can’t never go any . 
place and you can’t never 
do anything. My mother 
says some people bring up 
their children as though 
they were precious china.” 

“Are you going to back 
out, Gabby?” asked one 
of the admiring circle. 

‘ “Miss a chance like 
that? I guess not. May- 
be they'll put me in a 
picture right away. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if 
they did.” 

Steve’s heart was heavy. 
Ahead of Gabby lay the 
fair road of adventure. 
Gabby’s quest of the Tri- 
umph Film Company’s 
studio had all the allure- 
ment of the unknown—a 
visit to strange places, a 
talk with strange men, a 
glimpse at strange scenes. 
Steve hitched the oar 
higher on his shoulder. 
Five minutes ago he had 
been eager for the feel of ° 
that same oar in the 
water. Now his anticipa- 
tion was as dead as the 
ashes of fires that had 
roared up the wide chim- 

ney of the Hiding House many years ago, 

“Well, so long,” he said. 

“So long,” Gabby answered. “Sorry you can’t come. 
Maybe I'll be able to get you a pass when my picture 
comes to the Arcade. Maybe I'll be able to get free 
passes for all you fellows.” 

That seemed to cheer the gathering immensely. Steve 
walked away and did not once look back. All the sun- 
shine was gone from his day. Gabby would have his 
picture in store windows and on signboards. What 
would he have? Nothing, just because he had to go to 
school. At that moment he would have. taken an ex- 
ceeding joy if somebody had told him that the Water- 
ford High School had taken fire. 

“Say, Steve, going on the river?” 

One of the smaller town boys had followed him. 
Steve nodded glumly. 

“Gregor Helsing’s out in Mr. Lane’s motor boat, 
Steve. Gregor went to work for Mr. Todd yesterday, 
and Mr. Lane came to Mr. Todd to fix something in 
the engine and Mr. Todd (Continued on page 44) 


“HEMISTRY AS A CAREE 


A Splendid Opportunity for the Boy With 


BELIEVE that there are more opportunities for 
big success, for great achievements, in the field 

of chemistry to-day than in any. other line of 
work. ; 
The possibilities in chemistry are so vast that it is 
difficult to point the way to but a few of them. Look 
about you. There is scarcely an object within view 
but what chemistry has played its part in it. 


mixed as a result of chemical experiments.. The wood 
stain on your desk was made as the result of chem- 
istry, the enameled kettle in the kitchen was achieved 
through chemistry, so was the paper you write on, 
the ink that prints your newspaper, the dyes in your 
cravat, the dressing in your shoes.. But for chemistry 
you could not have electric lights in your home, since 
the insulation of the wires was brought about through 
that science. 

And yet.chemistry is new in business and new in 
industry. I know of a young chap who was eager 
to take up. chemistry. He was amazed when I called 
his attention to the fact that all about him, on every 
hand, was the evidence of chemistry. I mentioned dyes, 
pencils, enameled pots, paper, ink—scores of things. 
He sighed -dismally, “If that is so then I reckon 1 
am too late, everything has been done that can be 
done.” 

Of course this was the most absurd thing he could 
have said. He might just as well have said, “I was 
going to sail a ship across the ocean but I am too late, 
someone else.has got ahead of me and already sailed 
a ship on the ocean.” He couldn’t- see that the ‘ocean 
will always be there and ships will always be needed, 
newer ships, better ships, -more ships, faster ships. 

There is no limit to the possibilities in chemistry. 
But I do. want to.warn every boy. who, considers it 
seriously that he must be in earnest about it—just as 
dead in earnest to make a success of it as he is to 
get the ball across the goal line in football or to slam 
the sphere away out between center and left over the 
‘fence and “walk home.” 

I use the word “work” because the chemist must 
work. Any boy who gets the idea that once he has 
taken a course in chemistry he will have a life of 
ease, with only a few little experiments now and then 
to bring him in much wealth, had best get rid of 
that idea or decide on some other means of earning a 
living. 

To become a successful chemist means much more 
than the study of chemistry; it means a general educa- 
tion along very broad lines, for chemistry covers an 
immense field. There is one great danger in taking 
up chemistry for a life profession, and that is of get- 
ting in a rut. I will explain. We will suppose that 
Tom Smith decides to become a chemist. He takes 
a rather thorough course in chemistry. As to taking 
up other studies he says, “Why bother with them? 
They are not chemistry. I am going to be a chemist,” 
and so he goes through the course, but he neglects a 
general business course, he neglects to study banking, 
commerce, Spanish, economics. When he gets through 
with his course he is a fledging chemist, to be sure, 
and he strikes out for that big position which is to 
bring him fame and fortune. 

First Tom Smith meets a big business man. who can 
use a chemist in some of his South American prop- 
erties. What does Tom know about commerce? Noth- 
ing. What does he know about banking? “Nothing! 
I am a chemist, you see,” says Tom. 

“What do you know about South America, its to- 
pography, climate, customs, commerce? Can you speak 
Spanish ?” 


That. 
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_Tom knows nothing about these things and cannot 
speak Spanish. He cannot even converse very intelli- 
gently on these subjects. He doesn’t get the appoint- 
ment. This big business man is looking for an in- 
telligent chap who knows something beside the fact 
that two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen 
make water. 

Tom meets other men who are looking for keen, 
intelligent young chaps who know that the world is 
moving and know what is going on, but Tom is 
handicapped; he hasn’t taken a genéral course of study ;, 
he hasn’t educated himself thoroughly. What is the 
result? He lands a “job,” not a “position,” in the 
laboratory of some big industrial plant where he is 
only one of forty or a hundred chemists. He does one 
or two things day after day and no more. He has 
lost his opportunity, for he has no scope and no chance 
for individual achievement there unless he be a rare 
genius. So he plugs along at around $1,500 a year— 
about the wages of a policeman or letter carrier. 

There are always exceptions. There’s the oppor- 
tunity to become the only chemist in some compara- 
tively small business, and while the duties there gener- 
ally take much of your time, the facilities for research 
are good. 

Add. to your special courses in themistry as broad 
an education as possible, a thorough university educa- 
tion if you can, and then start in at work as a chemist 
with this one great thought in your mind—that you 
are just beginning and that you must learn the prac- 
tical application of your theory to fact, as you meet 
it in the plant’s laboratory. 

It is no exaggeration to declare that a great many 
chemists earning $2,400 a year might just as well be 
earning $24,000 but for their neglect at the start to 
secure a general education so that they could meet all 
classes of men and talk intelligently, interestingly and 
impressively with them on almost any of the topics 
of the day. 

The chemist can never have too much mathematics. 
It is only within the last fifty years that chemistry has 
grown from a sort of “dabbling,” experimental, and 
inexact science to one of the most exact sciences in 
existence. 


| TAKE IT for granted that no young man will take 

up chemistry until he has made sure of two things: 
first, that he talks with someone who is an authority 
on the subject and learns for himself what some of the 
opportunities are; second, that he is sure that he is 
sincerely interested in chemistry. The would-be chem- 
ist had better get a job in a garage or store unless he 
understands that he must put from four to seven years 
of hard study and constant plugging into it. But, once 
understanding all of this, sure of a deep interest in it, 
willing to acquire a good general education as well as 
a thorough foundation in chemistry itself, by all means 
go ahead. It offers better things to such a young 
man, in my mind, than law, medicine or any other 
profession. 

I have found that a large number of chemistry stu- 
dents drop out after the first year or two. Of course 
this is a pity in one way, for much of that time and 
money is lost. On the other hand it is a good thing, 
for such discouraged chaps would probably never suc- 
ceed as chemists, since patience, dogged tenacity and 
general “stick-to-it-ive-ness” are necessary. Sometimes 


“No Other Work Offers Such Opportunities to the Youn Man of To-day.” 


Wis, Za 
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a chemist will make the first experiment and succeed, 
generally he makes several hundred, frequently he 
makes several thousand. 

There is no such thing as “luck” in chemistry. I 
have heard so often that such and such a chemist had 
all the luck in the world, he “hit on this by accident.” 
The truth is there are no accidents in chemistry. There 
can be no accidents in an exact science. The so-called 
lucky man probably studied and read and experimented 
over and over, watching results, making careful notes, 
remedying this fault and that defect with great pa- 
tience until finally he succeeded in doing what he 
started out to do. Big fortune comes out of that and 
people say “Oh, wasn’t he lucky?” 

His luck consisted of the ability to study and study 
hard, to experiment with care and patience and to work 
and work until finally all of the hours of study and 
hours of labor and years of education and money that 
he invested in making a good chemist of himself just 
naturally pay him big returns—returns that he has 
earned and deserves. 

To get the first actual experience after having pre- 
pared yourself for the profession, I advise against 
even taking a position as assistant, in a place where 
there is but one other man. Far better get into over- 
alls and jump into work in some small shop or factory 
where a chemist is needed. This will give you a prac- 
tical start. Once you secure practical knowledge of 
the goods manufactured in that plant and of the sales 
end of the business, you are not likely, through ignor- 
ance of these things, to make impractical suggestions 
to the employer or costly and impractical experiments. 
Whenever you do make a»suggestion the employer will 
see that you know his plant, his business, his sales 
methods and his needs for increasing business and he 
will put a higher value on you and “tie to you,” as 
they say, because he will see your value. 

Here is another suggestion that I have seen worked 
out with great success. If you cannot become the 
only chemist in some comparatively small business, 
take a position in some works as an assistant foreman 
if possible, or some such job, and get a good line on 
the actual manufacturing end of the business. 

Many fail because they lack the stamina to go on 
and on, or they lack the adaptability and cannot con- 
tinue this hardest sort of hard work. Of course it 
isn’t always hard, but the start is. 

Chemical engineering requires vastly more training, 
and the man who goes through with this training finds 
himself at last one of a very small crowd of experts— 
a crowd that is exceptionally well paid. To begin with, 
this course means seven years of training. 

But there are other ways to work up. I know of a 
chap who took a special course in chemistry at a uni- 
versity summer school, The result was that soon he 
was getting out a catalog for a concern that manu- 
factures scientific instruments and chemical supplies. 
This paid him so well that he went back and took a 
still higher course. He had been earning a small salary 
as a young school teacher ina city primary school. 

“Tf I had plugged into chemistry at the start, even 
working at some job days and studying nights, I would 
have been getting an immense salary now,” he told me. 
But his third summer of study enabled him to take 
a position that paid three times as much as his school 
0.0 ped and to-day he is a chemist for a certain rail- 
road. 


T IS SURPRISING, to those who do not know, that 

so many different concerns need the services of one 
or many chemists. We expect them in some concerns, 
like factories making paints, soaps, dyes and the like. 
But how many boys know that every large street rail- 
way, every subway or elevated company has to employ 
chemists? 

It may be difficult to understand at first. Let me ex- 
plain briefly. Such a chemist has to test all materials 
bought, from coal to rubber mats, He has to test 
alloys of copper, Babbitt metal, solders, iron, steel, 
fire bricks, cement, lubricating oils, paints, boiler wa- 
ter, boiler compounds and scores of other things. 
Such a chemist gets a big salary. He may make a test, 
say, of rubber mats. He finds that instead of being 
of new rubber they are a compound of old rubber 
shoes and waste material, made to look like new. Real 
new live rubber will wear and wear almost indefinate- 
ly. It is expensive, but worth every cent. Such mats. 
protect the employes from death by electric shock. 
The poor qualities harden in a short time and crack, 
and many.a man has lost his life because of this. Be- 
cause of the employer’s liability laws, that 
man’s family must be paid a big sum. In this 
one instance the chemist of the company has 
more than earned a year’s big salary. 

He tests the coal; if he finds that it is 
“water coal,” that is, more than four per cent 
of water in it, he determines the exact per- 
centage and that is deducted from the amount 
the company is charged for the coal. Wire 
insulation may be a cheap mixture, too much 
paraffin in it which wears off quickly. This 
may cause death, or a fire and big losses. The 
chemist, testing all this material as it comes 
in, prevents this and prevents his company 
from being cheated. He may detect a boiler 
compound that costs the company a dollar a gallon, 
discovering that it is a fake compound containing such 
cheap substances as sodium hydrate and worth not more 
than ten cents a gallon. 

This is but one of hundreds of examples of the 
various ways a chemist works, his value and why he 
gets a big salary. 

Baekeland, the Belgian, came (Continued on page 30) 
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“Git Me Out, Doc,” 
He Pleaded in a 
Strained Voice. 
““Cazel AmLiable 
to Bust Things Up 
Unbeknowin’.” 


THE DOCTOR AT CHUN’S COVE 


T WAS NOT without a severe physical strain that 
Arthur Sappington had passed his state medical ex- 
aminations, which made him a licensed practitioner 
in Pennsylvania. Chiefly because he needed an out- 

door life to build up his strength, he decided to begin 
his practice in Chun’s Cove, a wild and remote moun- 
tain region bordering on western Maryland. Another 
reason for his going there was the fact that the Cove 
had never had a doctor, nor was there one within 
many long miles. 

Dr. Sappington’s entry into the community life of 
Chun’s Cove was as quiet and unassuming as the man 
himself, He always had been modest. He was so 
now. Ina tiny house in Yellow Tavern, the metropolis 
of the valley, appeared his little shingle, informing the 
inhabitants that a representative of science and civiliza- 
tion was among them. Mrs. Mellott, who had had the 
temerity to board the new doctor and to rent him two 
rooms, straightway became the goal of all Chun’s Cove 
gossips, They besieged her early and late to find out 
all they could of the man who understood the dread 
mysteries of plasters and pills. 

The young physician’s practice began inauspiciously. 
It seems that a quiet word had been passed through 
the quaint community that a considerable degree of 
bravery would be understood to be attached to the 
man or the woman who first volunteered to risk treat- 
ment at the hands of the newcomer. It was not un- 
natural that Bill Baldwin should volunteer; for not 
only had this powerful young mountaineer a boundless 
and unabashed nerve, but he had long been subject to 
serious fits, which had completely baffled the two 
“witch doctors” of the Cove. On the second night 
after Dr. Sappington’s arrival, Bill presented himself 
at the doctor’s office. Across the dirt road of the 
mountain hamlet, and in the shadows of certain ever- 
green trees near-by, some of Bill’s cronies and groups 
of curious village folk watched the encounter between 
the native and the stranger. 

It is the bold and strong man who usually raps gently 
on a door. To big Bill’s tapping summons Dr. Sap- 
pington appeared. The physician looked very young 
and frail and white beside the bronzed and bearded 
giant looming on the threshold. 

“Is you the doctor?” Bill asked bluntly, a plain in- 
credulity in his tone. 

“I am,” answered Sappington simply; “ 
come in?” 

The man hesitated on the steps. Sudden hot thoughts 
were troubling his mind. What if this young fellow 
took him at his word and put him through strenuous 
treatment, perhaps the latest pains that the profession 
had devised—a suggestion of whose severity was clear- 
ly hinted by certain bright instruments that gleamed 
in the doctor’s office? What if, not curing him, he 
would charge more than Bill could make out of an 
acre of mountain-land wheat, or a two-horse load of 
tanbark? Health might come at a perilously high price. 
The patient hesitated. 

“Kin you cure fits, Doc?” he asked dubiously. 

Sounds of suppressed mirth, showing that the eaves- 


won’t you 
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droppers duly enjoyed the situation, came from across 
the road and from under the trees. : 

“Come in and let us talk over your case,” Sapping- 
ton answered crisply. “Perhaps I can do something 
for you,” he added, as he ushered the awkward giant 
into his terribly new office, a place almost as strange 
to the physician as to the patient. 


SKED TO SIT DOWN and make himself feel at 
home, Bill hitched gingerly on the edge of a 
chair. His position, in its tenseness, was like the “set” 
attitude of a track runner; and his eye kept seeking 
the door. His battered and long since colorless hat 
he dangled and twisted in his ‘huge gnarled hands. Bill 
sensed, but he did not understand, the ominous atmos- 
phere which pervaded the room. It indicated that 
someone or somebody was ‘undergoing an operation. 
The mountaineer probably imagined he was; Dr. Sap- 
pington felt that He was; whereas the real patient. was 
probably the medical profession, ‘ 

When questioned concerning his symptoms, the man 
rambled on more or less incoherently, outlining his 
whole life’s history. When at last Bill vividly described 
one of his attacks, the physician made a little sym- 
pathetic clucking noise with his tongue; and, though 
he heard the man through, listening with earnest in- 
tentness, he shook his head.» 

“Your trouble,” he said, with a certain nice assur- 
ance of understanding and of tone, “is fundamental. It 
will not yield to ordinary. treatment such as I can dis- 
pense. I can‘advise you in a general way, byt I can 
offer you no specific.” 

Bill sweated under this opinion. He did not know 
that a real doctor would not. have medicines for the 
curing of every ill.. He: was heavily disappointed; and 
this depression awakened the dormant forces of dis- 
ease in the man’s nature. He-felt an attack coming on. 

“Doc,” he said, “help to git. me out quick! | I’m 
a-goin’ to have one now! Git me out, Doc,” he pleaded 
in a strained voice, “’caze I am liable to bust things 
up unbeknowin’.” aoe 

Candidly, Dr. Sappington was not the man for such 
an emergency. He had quickness and courage, but -he 
lacked the brute strength necessary for such a crisis. 
He took hold of Bill’s arm and.tried to help him to 
rise to his feet; but the man’s.muscle-bound rigidity 
made his helper abandon his effort. The doctor.stepped 
quickly to the door. His slim figure was_ silhouetted 
there for a moment.- He knew very well that he and 
Bill had had a clandestine audience. = 

“Will two of you men come in and help me?” he 
asked mildly and_ politely. 

The only answer that came was from within rather 
than from without. There was a terrible sound of a 


e 
human being struggling with himself. Then as Dr. 
Sappington hurried back into the office, there came a 
mighty crash. In a violent convulsion the unfortunate 
patient had run foul of the high circular glass case in 
which the physician had arranged with solicitous care 
the more delicate instruments of his profession, and 
the whole thing had crashed over on the floor. 

But the loss of the case could be replaced. Its break- 
ing was not what shocked the young doctor. It was 
rather that it had fallen over on the man, and that 
under its debris he was lying quite still. 

A cursory examination showed Sappington that, 
miraculously, his patient had not been cut by the flying 
glass; nor, apparently, had he been otherwise hurt. 
Never having seen the*man before when an attack 
was on him, he believed that his present condition was 
but the normal course of his trouble. Indeed, so strong 
was his hope that it was, that he said as much to the 
several men who now entered, ‘ ; 

They were a sober and a silent lot, and at least one 
of them scowled. “Without comment of any kind they 
heaved the apparently lifeless body of their comrade 
onto their shoulders, evidently eager to get him away, 
and hurried out with him into the night. The doctor 
started to detain them but they went right on. He 
called out that he would call to see the patient in the 
morning early but there was no reply from «these 
taciturn men who, in a twinkling, had been transformed 
from a thoughtless group looking for fun into a clan- 
nish group looking for trouble. 

When. they were clear of Dr. Sappington’s ” office 
their dark thoughts took form in words. ‘These, on 
account of the heavy burden they were bearing, had a 
peculiar and deep-breathed emphasis. 

“Kin he cure fits?” asked Long Tom Tyson, a gaunt 
figure,- whose very form radiated sarcasm}. “all he kin 
do is to bring ’em on!” 

“He shouldn't never have Jeft Bill to call us for to 
help him,” the thick voice of stout Seth Spegel added. 
“That young fellow,” he went on in utter condemna- 
tion,—“he’s skeered.” 

“He don’t know nothin’,” a third continued in a 
sweeping indictment. “I don’t know what that young 
jay done come here for anyway. And just to think,” 
he added, “come Crismus would be four months since 
Bill. had one.” 

The others grunted their gloomy confirmation of 
the accuracy of this observation. And until they reached 
the humble Baldwin cottage, up a rocky lane, half a 
mile from. Yellow Tavern, they continued to deprecate 
the abilities of the new physician.. The gravest charge 
seemed to be that the young man was “skeery.” ‘“‘N. 
sich,” was: the solemn verdict of their leader, “has -a 
place in Chun’s Cove, ’specially as a doctor what is to 
tend to our people.” 


UCH. was .the.maiden bow that Dr. Arthur Sap- 
pington made to those upon whom he counted to 
be his regular practitioners: Nor was he unconscious 
of the awkwardness of the impression he had made, 
for it totally lacked any element of appeal to those 


~ the two men to the moun- 
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rugged hearts he was to serve. But whatever mis- 
givings he felt, as he tried with the help of good Mrs. 
Mellott to put his office to rights, salvaging what he 
could from the wild wreckage that had been made, 
he was not to be left alone long with his brooding 
thoughts. Mrs. Mellott was still sweeping up the 
shattered glass when a rap came on the door. The 
doctor swung it open, and the light that streamed out 
shone on the troubled countenance of Long Tom Tyson, 

“Doc,” he said, “mebbe 
you ought to come to 
Bill’s. He’s wusser,” he 
explained simply. 

“T’ll be with you in a 
minute,” Sappington an- 
swered briskly, glad of a 
chance to retrieve himself 
and relieved at this oppor- 
tunity to re-examine a pa- 
tient concerning whose 
condition, even before Ty- 
son’s coming, he was be- 
ginnihg to have grave 
fears. ¥ 
_ A brief walk through 

the foggy darkness of the 
November night brought 


tain cabin at the end of 
the rocky lane. _In_ the 
night mist it huddled 
against the hillside; but 
no details of the house or 
of. its surroundings were 
visible. 

“This here is Bill's,” 
Long Tom announced suc- 
cinetly. Dr. Sappington 
was acutely relieved, for 
he had been stumbling 
painfully for a quarter of 
a mile, and once he had 
fallen. It was a new 
thing to him, this walking 
a ‘mouritain lane after 
dark, 

As the young physician 
entered the cabin, he was 
conscious of a stolid 
‘group of men standing near the chimney. A pitiful 
‘figure in a draggled calico gown made herself known 
as Bill’s wife. On a tumbled pallet were two rosy 
children, flushed with sweet mountain sleep. Stretched 
on a board couch with a pillow under his head lay 
‘the patient. The doctor spoke aside to the woman. 

“IT understand that your husband is worse?” 

The woman: was weeping. 

“Bill, he moans, and he don’t come back to hisself, 
‘same like he used to. Can’t you do something for 
him, Doctor?” 

At that moment, oddly enough, Sappington felt a 
calmness and confidence that he had not had before. 
It was up to him to take command of the situation. 
Crisply he gave his directions. A low deal table was 
quickly placed near the head of the patient’s couch. 
On this he set the cabin’s two lamps. Then he went 
to work, , 

From the man’s position, his breathing, and from 
other matters, the examiner was sure that the patient’s 
injury was in the head. He ran over his body with 
swift and skillful fingers; he laid his. ear over the 
man’s heart. But as he had anticipated, there was 


nothing there to cause the patient’s condition. 
Fortunately, during his senior year’s work, Arthur 
Sappington had done some specializing on the skull 
and the brain. His knowledge of the human head 
was, for one of his youth and inexperience, extensive 
and accurate. It was therefore not without confidence 


that he examined his patient’s head.. The forehead, 
the temples, the top of the head were, as far as he 
could tell without an X-ray, uninjured. Dr. Sapping- 


ton slipped his hand carefully under Bill’s head. ‘While 
it was there something on the doctor’s face showed 
that the trouble had been discovered. When he with- 
drew his hand there was blood on it and a tiny splinter 
of bone. The doctor beckoned to the watchers. 

“We must turn him over,” he said. “Easy, now 
es I want this right side up.” 

Willing hands turned the insensate form into the 
desired position. 

It then took the physician _but-a few moments to 
complete his examination. There was no doubt of 
the nature of the trouble. Bill Baldwin had a wicked 
fracture of the skull at the base of the brain. 

The doctor stood up. Already he seemed aged; 
and well he might, for he realized that a human life 
was now dependent on him for existence. He beck- 
oned the men over to him; and Mrs. Baldwin joined 
the group. 

“Men,” he said, “this is a hospital case. Bill has a 
fractured skull. The only chance for him is to get 
him to a hospital, and the thing has to be done quick- 
ly. Can we get him to Hancock or to Bedford to- 
night?” 


The Doctor and Long Tom Lifted Their Burden Carefully 
and Set Their Faces Up the Mountain. 
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In unison the men shook their heads. “Hancock was 
thirty-five miles down the Cove. Bedford was forty 
miles away to the northward. And, far from owning 
one, Chun’s Cove had hardly ever seen an automobile. 
Furthermore the men explained that the four buggies 
of the Cove belonged to tanbark buyers, who were 
then far back in the mountains on business trips. 

“What of Maytown?” the doctor asked. “There’s a 
hospital there, if we can get there.” 

His listeners were ready 
to agree to the fact, but 
not to the implied possi- 


bility of reaching the 
place. 

“It’s fourteen miles, 
Doc,” said Seth Spegel, 


“and mountain miles at 
that, over the Dunn’s Gap 
Trail. That’s no drivin’ 
road nohow, and most 
people thinks it hardly a 
decent walkin’ path.” 
“Fourteen miles to 
Maytown Hospital,” said 
Dr. Sappington in. crisp 
tones; “and we must get 
our patient there to-night. 
We could hardly use a 
buggy if we had one. 
This case calls for a 
stretcher, Two _ strong 
men will be needed as 
bearers.” 


OUNTAIN FOLK 

are. not given to 
heroics; wherefore it was 
with simple and _ tacit 
readiness that all the men 
made known their wil- 
lingness to undertake the 


business. 
Quickly, then, a rude 
stretcher was fashioned 


out of a heavy blanket 
and two stout poles. A 
pillow was laid on it, and 
the patient was placed in 
position on it. The doc- 
tor directed that a heavy blanket be laid over Bill. 

“It’s November,” he reminded the group, “and it 
will be cold on the mountain to one who isn’t exer- 
cising.”” 

It was indeed a strange procession that left the soli- 
tary cabin, passed through the hillside orchard, and 
began the dark and toilsome ascent of the Dunn’s Gap 
Trail. Two men bore the stretcher on which lay the 
unconscious form. Behind walked Dr. Sappington. 
His going must not have been expected by the bearers; 
for, as he turned up the mountain path with them, 
Long Tom Tyson said: 

“Is you goin’ too, Doc? 
make it?” 

“If Bill can make it, I can,” returned the young 
physician lightly. “Steady, boys, don’t jar him.” 

“He’s a game sport,” whispered Seth Spegel to Long 
Tom. “Mebbe he ain’t so skeery.” 

The trail was familiar to the mountaineers; but in 
the utter darkness of that November night more than 
once they stumbled into runnels across the path, step- 
ped on sharp rocks, and ran into bushes at turns. 

“The pull is all on this side,” (Continued on page 29) ° 
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CHAPTER VII, Continued 


so ill stood out in Don McDonald’s._ memory 

for many a day afterward. Dr. Hayes recognized 

at once that the dread pneumonia threatened his 
young patient and there followed a night of work and 
watching with the strain of anxiety which only those 
who have gone through similar experiences can under- 
stand, Morgan grew delirious early and through most 
of the night muttered incoherent fragments of sentences 
at intervals. Don sat by his bedside, even after the 
doctor sent a nurse to relieve him. In Morgan’s inter- 
vals of consciousness they exchanged a few words 
and the sick boy seemed to depend upon the presence 
of MeDonald and to feel a sort of terror if he thought 
he was going to be left alone. Somehow, in his 
delirium, he seemed to mix up the present with the 
period’ when he was in the swirling, icy waters of 
the river, and his whispered words and sudden ejacu- 
lations showed that he believed he would surely go 
down into the dark depths if Don did not stay by him. 
For much of the time while he sat there, Don held the 
other boy’s hand and gripped it tight when Morgan 
had his worst moments. 

When conscious Morgan was much frightened about 
himself. Most of. the things he said concerned his 
sickness and the outlook, and Don, growing more and 
more weary, almost to exhaustion as the hours dragged 
away, answered always as cheerily as he could, while 
he pitied the other more and more. Other long hours 
when the patient lay in feverish sleep, or in the worse 
state when his mind wandered, seemed almost unen- 
durable to him. 

It was daylight when Dr. Hayes came again. He told 
Don that his friend was in a serious condition though 
he hoped that. the disease would not assume its most 
dangerous form. He gave the nurse further instruc- 
tions and went away, with a parting word of advice 
to Don to go to bed and rest. 

Several of the boys who knew Morgan well and 
those who had witnessed his rescue. were early. en- 
quirers concerning the condition of the patient. There 
were ready offers of aid in plenty when it was learned 
how ill the boy had become, but Don explained that 
there was nothing anyone could do. The boys all had 
things to say in enthusiastic admiration of Don’s own 


Te HISTORY of that night when Morgan was 
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part in the rescue, but he only smiled and pointed out 
that he would have been helpless without their timely 
arrival, 

“Yes,” said Benedict, who was one of the callers, 
“but if you hadn’t gone in after him—and stuck to 
him, there—there wouldn’t have been anybody for us 
to save.” 


O ONE was admitted to see Morgan, and Don 
himself remained out of the sick room most of 

the morning, getting some sleep on his study couch. 
The ‘patient was reported resting quietly at noon, how- 
ever, and when the nurse came to tell Don that Morgan 
wanted to see him, Don went in, feeling encouraged that 
the boy should show so much interest. He was not at 
all prepared for Morgan’s first words. 

“Mac,” he said, in a low voice, when the nurse had 
gone out, “I know I’m going to—to die.” 

Don put his hand on the boy’s face. “Nothing of the 
sort, Morgie,” he said, smiling. “We'll never let you.” 

“Wait,” said Morgan. “I’m not’ joking. And I’m 
not deliri now. I know I was crazy half the night, 
and I don’t know what I may have told you then. I 
don’t care. I guess you—I guess you’re on the square, 
Mac. You pulled me out of the ice. You wouldn’t 
let me sink. I almost pulled you under, too—I knew 
that then, but I couldn’t—couldn’t stop. You pretty 
near went under the ice, just for the sake of getting 
me—” ©“: 

“Oh, forget it!” interrupted Don, distressed. 

“T couldn’t if I wanted to,” said Morgan. “But now 
I want to tell you something. I’ve got to tell you. 
Only, don’t tell anybody else, will you, Don? Please 
promise me that! Don’t tell anybody else.” 

“Of course,” said Don. 

“I was the one,” said Morgan, slowly, “that—that 
got you in bad with Superintendent Burnham.” 

“What?” exclaimed Don. “How do you mean?” 

“IT was the one—it was I,- you know, that left your 
sweater—in Maud S.’s barn that night.” 

“My sweater !” 


“Yes. I got it out of your rooms after you tried 
to stop Ollie from going with us to get the horse. I 
was sore at you. l’ve always been sore at you—be- 
cause I thought you—thought you were so much better 
than anybody else. I wanted—I wanted to make you 
think that—Ollie did it. You were so keen about him 
and you had no use for me.” 

Don could not speak. He stood still and looked in 
amazement at the other boy. 

“It did more than I thought it would,” went on Mor- 
gan. “I didn’t think it would get you fired from 
school; but when I found it had I wasn’t sorry. But 
I—I am now, Mac. ~ You don’t know how I’ve been 
thinking about that ever since—ever since I went into 
that ice.” 

He stopped and shivered again. 

Don waited a long moment. Then he sat down on 
the bedside. “Of course, that’s the ‘proof’ Mr. Burn- 
ham and Prof. Taylor have against me,” he said slow- 
ly. “It has my name on a tag inside. I didn’t know 
what had become of it. But, ‘no, Morgie, it wasn’t that 
they—expelled me for. I was to blame for that. It 
was a plain case of fool scrappiness on my part.” 

“Maybe you were like me,” said Morgan. “You 
didn’t like Burnham, and I didn’t like you... But I 
never gave you a chance to—to show what you might 
do for a fellow—till I just happened—” . - 

“I guess you’re not so far off,” interrupted Don, sud- 


denly. “I didn’t give Burnham a chance! It’s all 
right, Morgie—I mean about the sweater.” } 
He looked down once more at Morgan. He thought 


the. boy would be quieter now. 
were still troubled. , 
“Hold on,” he said. “I did something else. “I—I—” 


But Morgan’s eyes 


UST AT THAT MOMENT the nurse came to the 
door. “You mustn’t:talk any more,” she said. “My 
patient is improving but this won’t do at-all.” 
“Oh, just a minute!” cried the sick boy eagerly. 
“Not another second,” said the nurse, looking 
anxiously at his flushed face. ‘Besides, somebody 
wants to see McDonald.” 
“Pll see you later, Morgie,” said Don. “It'll keep.” 
The nurse fairly pushed Don out of the room.” And 
the moment he stepped into his study, he saw Chase 
standing, hat in hand by the door, his face white and 
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serious, his eyes questioning and afraid. 

“Mac,” said the other boy, without preliminary, “I’m 
in a bad fix.” -His embarrassment was so evident that 
Don was amazed. “I’ve got to speak right out and 
trust you to understand me. I haven’t said a word to 
anyone else, even to Ollie, whom I have just seen. And 
I didn’t want to come to you till 1 had tested every 
theory I could think of. You see I couldn’t believe 
that you could know anything about it. I tried to see 
you twice yesterday, but—” 

Chase stopped and drew a sort of hesitating breath; 
then his look became rather appealing. 

“What in the world are you talking about?” asked 
Don, unable to grasp a clue to the other’s meaning. 

“It’s just this, Mac,” said Chase. “I—I was robbed, 
night before last. It was the—the night you visited me. 
Sometime between the time you came and—and about 
an hour after you left, when I discovered the loss.” 
“Robbed, Chase?” repeated Don. “What did you 
ose?” 

“Yes; the money I collected from the fellows to pay 
for Prof. Taylor’s mare. I—I—Mac, you didn’t—you 
didn’t play me a trick or anything, did you? I—you 
were the only person in the study there from the time 
I laid my overcoat down on the couch, till I picked it 
up again to look for the money. And—it’s gone!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSPICION. 


ON turned sick with the sudden realization of 
D what was in Chase’s mind. He stared at the 

other helplessly for a long moment. All the 
protestations and reluctance in the world could not 
change or disguise the fact that the thought of Mc- 
Donald’s possible guilt in this matter had -entered the 
other’s mind. 

“You mean,” said Don, slowly, “that nobody but I 
could have taken that money!” 

“Oh, Don! No! I haven’t said anything like that.” 

“Well, you look it,” answered Don, briefly, beginning 
to get control of himself. 

“Don! I didn’t mean—” 

“IT suppose you didn’t, Chase. But I guess your 
showing your thoughts unconsciously was even worse 
than an open charge.” 

“Mac. Don’t think so badly—” 

“It won’t do any good to talk. Let’s get down to 
brass tacks. Tell me the story.” 

Chase stopped protesting. As soon as he began to 
recount the events of the eventful evening from his 
standpoint, however, his eyes began to question Don 
again. Before he had finished, distress was written all 
over his face once more. 

“Well,” said Don, at the end, “I guess you are about 
as excusable for your suspicion as some other people 
have been around here.” Then he began his own story 
of that evening. He told of his reason for calling on 
Chase, now. He told of how tired he had been, and 
how lonely; and of how he had dropped asleep in the 
chair in Mr. Chase’s library and of the strange impres- 
sion with which he had waked. And then, stopping an 
interruption from his listener, he related his encounter 
with the stranger in his dooryard at home, the mysteri- 
ous carrying off of the dog and the flinging of the 
stone that had hit him on the head. 

“Now,” he said, when he had finished, “that’s the 
only defense I have to offer, You can take it or leave 
it. And I'd like to have you go, please. I’ve got some- 
thing else to do besides defend myself from any more 
false charges my old friends seem to enjoy bringing 
against me.” 

Chase, listening to the story Don had told, seemed to 
try to believe it, rather than to be convinced by it. He 
still protested that he had not accused Don, but his 
assertions to that effect were too weak to carry against 
Don’s growing anger. The latter felt again much as he 
had before Mr. Burnham; and, though he tried to 
remember again the allowances he had begun to make 
for the superintendent, he found them hard to apply to 
Chase, in this moment of fresh indignity. And Chase 
went away at last, promising to investigate the possible 
clues that might be traced from Don’s story. 

When the other was gone, Don was at first ready to 
repudiate all friendships he had ever had at Sherley, so 
bitter was he. But cooler thoughts began to come pres- 
ently. And among them came very suddenly a shrewd 
guess that startled him. Someone there was, who might 
—who just might be concerned in some of these things 


—someone of whom he had not even thought in this 
connection yet. And the moment his mind turned in 
that direction, it was wonderful how fast circumstances 
fitted themselves together to confirm the rapidly forming 
opinion. 


ESS THAN HALF AN HOUR after Chase had 

gone Don hurriedly seized his hat and coat, made 

a hasty search for his skates, which he had not seen 

since Morgan had been brought into his rooms, and 

started off for the river as if the notion of going 

skating had suddenly struck him as the only solution of 
all the difficulties in the world. 

In another fifteen minutes he was on the ice, on which 
no other skaters appeared at this hour, and was speed- 
ing away up the river again, as he had done on the first 
trip of the season. But now, instead of circling’ off 
through the bayous, he made on and on up the channel, 
passed the place where Morgan had gone into the ice 
and where he himself. had played a part of heroism 
to save the freezing boy, around the curves past which 
he had followed the other boy before the accident, and 
up to that bend where he had first sighted Morgan, 
and where, it appeared, presently, he had an errand of 
absorbing interest. 

He crossed the’ river’ above the bend to_ the place 
where he had ‘seen Morgan run down the Bank alone 
the day before. Up there above him was the old wood 
camp, which the other boy had evidently visited with 
more or less secrecy. And Don made for it as soon as 
he could get his skates off. 

It was another bright, wonderful day and the ice ana 
snow glittered under a brilliant, frosty sunlight. The 
woods. and river were very still, the snow-covered 
branches beautiful back in the deeper parts of the small 
forest; where they had been little disturbed. The.old 
shack, which had about it now an element of mystery 
for Don, was silent as if no one had been near it for 
years. Indeed, but for a few tracks in the snow about 
the door, there was no sign that it had been disturbed 
for many a long month. 

But Don went straight to the door. He had no idea 
what he was going to find, but memory of what he had 
seen yesterday had driven him here to investigate at 
least. Something there had been that had brought Ferris 
Morgan here; something had remained that the boy had 
wanted to confess. There was reason enough to put 
the two together, Don thought; and he had been put- 
ting more and more things together, as he had come 
rushing away upon this errand. 

Nevertheless he was not quite prepared for what hap- 
pened a moment later. He approached the door of the 
old shack with a sort of instinctive silence, without 
knowing just why it was that he allowed the snow to 
muffle the sounds of his footsteps. Then he put his hand 
on the latch and slowly opened the door. 

It was very dark inside, for the only windows in the 
place had been boarded up. He looked in first, then 
took a step forward. And then, all at once, there was 


a sudden rushing scramble, inside, which sent dry leaves’ 


and little sticks on the floor flying in a whirlwind com- 
motion; and suddenly out into the air and the sunlight 
came a white streak, almost like a flung snowball for 
swiftness, caromed against his legs and went madly 
plunging into the nearest drift, sending the snow in a 
plume up into the golden rays that set all the landscape 
agleam. 

“Great guns! Quiz!” cried Don, in complete amaze- 
ment. “How in the world did you get here?” 

For answer, the little dog, evidently mad with delight 
at his release from the dark interior of the old camp, 
came bounding back through the snow and leaped upon 
Don, his little body twisting to and fro as if it were 
almost ready to break itself in two in mad effort to wag 
a stubby tail effettively. 

Don caught the little fellow in his arms and held 
him. “Quiz,” he asked, almost as if the little chap 
could reply in words to his query, “how did you get 
here? Who shut you up in that old house? Was it 
Morgan? Was it Morgan carried you off? What did 
he do it for? Was it Morgan that kidnapped you in 
my yard the other night and threw the stone to stop 
my coming after you? Was it, little dog?” 

Quiz tried madly to lick Don’s face and hands and 
neck and shoulders and hat, or any other portion of him 
that came within range of a perfectly crazy little 
tongue. But he said nothing loud enough for Don to 
hear, in reply to his questions, except, “Ow-wow-yow- 
ow,” in a wildly delighted whine of sheer ecstacy, 
which, being interpreted, means, “What do I care who 
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did it or why, now that I’m out again and in the hands 
of a friend who will take me home and get me some- 
thing to eat in a hurry, hurry, hurry?” * 


O DON turned back into the old camp, put the dog 
down on the snow again and began striking 
matches to look about. 
But there was nothing inside that revealed any more 
of the mystery than he already possessed. Nothing 
else seemed to be concealed anywhere about. There 
were very few tracks in the snow that had sifted in 
through the leaky old roof and which made a pretty 
évenly laid carpet over the floor—very few tracks of 
humans, that is. There were plenty of dog tracks. 

But Quiz seemed none the worse for a night and a 
day in the old place. There was a piece of bagging in 
the corner and a blanket, between which he had evi- 
dently crawled for warmth, and there was evidence 
that he had had things to eat, also. And now, when 
Don was ready to start once more for home, with the 
dog and his problem, the terrier was perfectly ready to 
run his legs off if only the skater would let him. And 
when Don carried him, he sat in the boy’s arms with his 
ears pricked to their highest and his bright eyes scan- 
ning the far shore, with an eagerness that meant that 
he was at least in good health enough to think of 
something else besides himself. 

When they reached the point on shore nearest Don’s 
rooms, the terrier was once more set upon his feet, and 
then away he went, quite as if completely forgetful of 
his rescuer and eager only for that one dearest person 
on earth, his master. And Don, looking after him, 
wondered how and where and how soon the little chap 
would find Ollie. He wished with all his heart that he 
might follow straight after him and share in the meet- 
ing. But he was not so near such an act as he might 
have been but for Chase’s visit that morning. 

He returned to his rooms, thinking and thinking. If 
Quiz had been purposely locked in the old camp, it must 
have been done at least as early as yesterday morning— 
probably the night before. No one else but Morgan 
could have done it, for Morgan had visited the place 
in betraying fashion. If it had been Morgan who had 
thus shut the dog up, it had, of course, been Morgan 
who had carried him off. It had therefore been Morgan 
who had prowled about Don’s rooms and who had ffung 
the stone that had struck him. But what was there 
back of this? How was all that-to be linked up with 
the loss of the money from Chase’s home? 

Nevertheless, Don was suspicious now, beyond any- 
thing he had ever imagined before, of the boy who lay 
ill in his own bed at Mrs, White’s. Morgan had con- 
fessed to one of the meanest tricks he had ever known 
another boy to do—that of putting Don’s sweater in 
Prof. Taylor’s barn, with the direct purpose of casting 
suspicion on Don and of creating trouble between the 
friends. He would be capable of worse things. Yes, 
Morgan had to do with the disappearance of that 
money—Don was sure of that. He admitted to himself 
that the suspicion had sprung to life almost the moment 
he had finished his tale to Chase about the prowler who 
had run away with Quiz. 

He entered his rooms with the idea that as soon as 
he might he would ask Morgan a question or two— 
he would allow the boy to finish the confessions he had 
begun and would hope that thus the mystery would be 
finally cleared up. What might come after that he did 
not know. 

But the nurse told him that Morgan was asleep and 
that he was to be disturbed under no conditions what- 
ever. So Don sat down with a book to wait with what 
patience he might. 


ye WAS growing late in the afternoon and Don was 
sitting idly in his easy chair, when he heard on his 
porch outside the scramble of a dog’s light feet, which 
he was sure in an instant could belong to no other than 
Quiz. His heart. gave a leap. Could it be that Ollie 
was coming at last to see him? The dog was scratching 
at the door and someone was coming up the walk. 

Don rose and looked to see that the bedroom door 
was closed upon the sleeping patient and his nurse. 
Then he opened the street (Continued on page 41) 


“IT SawHim 


Bring That Baz of Gold, if That's What It Is, and Hide It Here in Mister Don’s Room,” 


UT on the dark waters of the far, Northern 
sea floated a strange house boat—a house of 
snow on a raft of ice. 
Before the opening to the house sat a solitary 
Eskimo boy of seventeen. His head drooped far for- 
bi hy his arms folded across his sealskin pook-sack, he 
slept. 

Does one will to travel thus in this land? Hardly. 
The current carries one where it wills when he travels 
so. The swift waters of Union Straits, aided by the 
“Tide-Crack Spirit,” had torn up the ice floe while the 
boy slept, snug in his snow house. And when he had 
awakened, here he was. He had surveyed the dark 
waters for a time, then, dragging his single deerskin 
outside, he had dropped down upon it and slept. 

There had been nothing to do about it. Had he not 
been of the wild, he would perhaps have fussed and 
fumed and lost sleep, and so forfeited a portion of his 
chance for life. Being of the wild, he folded his arms 
across his pook-sack and slept. 

How long he slept thus he will not know or care; 
long periods of labor, and long hours of sleep are na- 
tive to the Eskimo. 

He awoke at last with a start. There had come a 
sudden jar, and blocks from the shattered snow house 
came thumping down on his head. In an instant he was 
alert. Pook-sack was on his back; copper-pointed lance 
and leather-strung harpoon in hand. He was ready 
for action. 

The action required at the moment was merely 
scrambling over crumbling mountains of ice toward a 
land in the distance. To one of the wild this was 
child’s play. 

Reaching the land, he scanned it up and down. It 
was a new land, quite strange to him. The current 
had carried him far. But to these Eskimos of the 
Far North, strange lands have no terror. Did not this 
boy, Soo-look, travel far in winter over the ocean’s ice, 
and farther still in summer by the great Coppermine 
River and Dismal Lake? What cared he for strange 
lands ? 

Rubbing his eyes to drive away the drowsiness, he 
stood thinking. It came to him that he was hungry. 

Searching the beach he found the wings of a dead 
sea gull. [From the quills of these wings he stripped 
the tough, outer fiber, and soon had them cunningly 
tied into a twelve-foot line. He then walked. out on 
the solid ice which adjoined the shore. Here, with 
his lance, he pecked at the six-foot thick ice patiently 
till the dark water rose to meet him, 

Smoothing off the edge of the hole he drew from 
his pocket a bit of ivory, into which had been set a 
piece of copper, curved and double-pointed. With some 
bright red seeds for bait, and the sea-gull affair for a 
line, he began to fish. For half an hour he bobbed the 
line patiently, There were no results, 

“Peele-uk-tuk” (gone), he murmured. 

Then, throwing his line on the ice, he dropped flat 
on his stomach and, shading his eyes, peered into the 
dark hole. He remained thus for five minutes. Then, 
grasping his harpoon, he lowered it with a sudden jab. 
When he drew it out a flapping, dripping flounder hung 
to it. The fish was thin as a leaf and no larger than 
his hand, but many of them would make a meal. 
Throwing it on the ice, he tried again. In an hour he 
had ten; quite enough. He ate them frozen, raw, with 
a crunching relish. After he had finished his meal he 
turned toward shore, bent on exploring the land. © 


O LAND could have been more desolate. Cold, 
barren ridges, where not a shrub sprang from the 
earth, were topped with whitecaps of snow. The beach, 
which would soon be sandy, was still buried in snow. 
-_ A few dovekies, the first harbingers of Arctic spring, 
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soared about the cliffs, or sat in solemn 
twos and threes on the. rocky edges. 
These birds appeared to be the only bit 
of animal life on the island. Krowing 
that he must remain here -till the ice 
had locked the island to the mainland, 
‘he hastened on to drive away his lone- 
liness. Rounding a cliff, he discovered 
a sheltering ledge which offered protec- 
tion from storms. The abundant nest- 
ing places of wild fowl told him he was 
not to want for food. 

“If only I was not so terribly alone!” 
he murmured to himself. 

Then, stopping suddenly, he dropped 
onto his knees. Before him in a fresh- 
ly melted snowbank were the tracks of 
some animal, They were too large for 
a fox. Was it a wolf or dog? For a 
moment his heart beat high with hope. 
If only he had a dog! A dog! As he 
thought of it now, he realized how much 
these faithful creatures mean to his peo- 
ple. They moved the camp kits over 
the ice, dragged in the meat, and brave- 
ly attacked the great white bear. They 
starved patiently with their masters, 
and with them faced death in the bliz- 
zards. And what companions they were 
about the camp fires! If these tracks 
were only those of some dog who had 
deserted a cruel master and taken to 
living in this strange land! But his 
hopes fell. If it were a wild dog, was 
he not as much to be feared as a wolf? And what if 
it were a wolf; if there were several wolves? 

That night he slept as he had on the ice raft, his 
head drooping, his hands crossed over his lance and 

‘harpoon. His back was to the cliff, and before him 
smouldered a fire of driftwood. 

Once, half awake, as in a dream, he seemed to see 
two fiery-red dots gleaming where the cliff cast dark 
shadows. But when he was fully awake they had gone. 

The next day, after climbing high on the cliffs for 
birds’ eggs, he walked a long way on the beach. He 
came, at last, upon the frozen carcass of a great dead 
whale, Here he made sure that there were many 
creatures on the island. Foxes, with their small teeth, 
had gnawed low; higher up, dogs or wolves had torn 
away: at the meat and blubber. How many there were 
he could not tell, but not one or two of them could 
eat that which had recently been torn from the car- 
cass. But strangest of all, far above where these 
creatures could reach, great holes had been eaten away. 
When the boy examined these holes closely, he realized 
that it could not have been a white bear, for the teeth 
that had left marks in the frozen meat were too pointed. 
What could it be? No creature-such as this had ever 
crossed his path before. As he searched along the 
cliffs, he came upon strange tracks in the snow. It 
could not be a polar bear. The polar bear’s claws are 
mere hard, horny toes, blunt and harmless; but. this 
creature’s claws tore. gashes two inches long in the 
hard-crusted snow. And he was immense! . The boy 
knew this when he came upon a side of the cliff where 
the beast had stretched himself to a great height and 
torn at the soft rock, as if to inscribe his name there. 

The boy walked slowly back to his cliff. He was 
deep in thought. He-was not alone on the island, but 
he had no companion. If 
only he had a dog! While 
he was thinking this, his 
eye caught sight of a moy- 


ling 


ing object on the hill 
above him. Creeping 
slowly forward, then 


springing to his feet, he 
caught a glimpse of two 
sharp-pointed ears and 
two shining eyes. 

“Camoogon!” (dog), 
he whispered excitedly, 
racing to the top of the 
ridge. | 

But when he _ reached 
the crest, the creature had 
vanished; and search as 
he might, he found no 
further tracegof it. 


HAT NIGHT, before 

he slept, he gathered 
much driftwood for his 
fire and dragging some 
great ribs of a whale close 
to the fire, built a sort of 
barricade around it. Then 
he sat down, as the night 
before, to sleep, with 
hands crossed over his 
weapons. But his. sleep 
was troubled -with 
dreams: now he chased 
wild, fleeting things over 
.the hills; now they turned 
and pursued him; and 
now he battled with some 
great monster, whose 
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claws were as blades of hunting knives. At the end 
of these nightmares he would awake with a start anc. 
stare about him, then throw more wood on the fire 
and fall asleep again. 

Days followed, wonderful days of spring, when all 
the air was full of bird life, when the ice melted and 
little white rivers of water were everywhere. The boy 
reveled in all this, and feasted on eggs and wild ducks, 
caught with his boola balls. But never did he cease 
to think of the four-footed creatures that inhabited 
his island. Never did he sleep without his hands 
crossed on his lance, and a fire burning before him. 

One day, as he climbed high on the cliffs for eggs, 
strange sounds came to him from over the top of the 
ridge. It seemed like the noise of a battle; such a 
battle as he had often witnessed between a great white 
bear and a pack of dogs, Dashing down the cliff, at 
infinite danger of being crashed to the earth below, he 
seized his lance and tore up the slope from which the 
sound had come. When he arrived there, all was 
silence. The battle was over, if battle there had been. 
At first he thought he had heard only the moaning of 
the wind, but of a sudden his ear caught a low whine. 
Searching among the rocks, his heart gave a sudden 
bound of joy; there on the ground lay a wounded 
dog. She was terribly torn, but still alive. Could he 
save her? She did not snap at him, as he put out his 
hand. She was too near dead from loss of blood. 

Hastily searching out clean bunches of moss, fine and 
dry as cobwebs, the boy covered her wounds to stop 
the bleeding; then carefully lifting her, he carried her 
down to his den behind the whalebone barrier, 

Three days the question of life or death lingered; 
then she licked his hand and whined for food. She 
would live. At that his heart gave a great bound. He 
was to have a companion. 

But where were the other dogs of the pack? Now 
he had one, he longed for more, for a team of them, 
How much safer would be his journey home over the 
winter’s ice if he but had a dog team and sled! But 
there his hopes fell. He had no sled; and, with no 
tools, how could he make one? He had killed two 
seals. Their skins would make harnesses, but a sled? 

When his dog had fully recovered, when she had 
eaten and slept to eat and sleep again, when her eyes 
grew bright, her coat sleek, and her tail curly, he took 
her for a stroll over the hills. All at once she gave 
a strange whine and disappeared over the ridge. What 
could this mean? Was she deserting him so soon? 
Had she returned to the wild? For a long time he 
lingered on the hillside, but when the twilight fell he 
hurried to his den to cook his eggs in the hot ashes 
of a burned-out fire, 

He. was just thinking of sleep, and feeling more 
keenly than ever the loneliness of the place, when, 
hearing a shuffle on the sand, he turned to see his 
dog returning, and, behind her, with lagging step and 
hanging tail, came a half-grown pup. As he came 
close, it was quite evident that he had been most sound- 
ly beaten. by this older dog and compelled to follow. 
‘The boy’s heart gave a great bound; not only had his 
friend returned, but she had brought a companion. 
Now, if only he had a sled! 

In the weeks that followed this little drama of dog 
land was repeated three times, and three moré dogs 
were in the boy’s pack. Five dogs! What a famous 
team. With much pains and some suffering from 
bites and scratches, he broke them to drive, and then 
dragged great quantities of whale meat near his den. 
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, And That Night the Monster Came. 
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But in all this he 
never forgot the great 
and terrible creature 


who made marks on the 
cliffs, high above the 
boy’s head, who had 
whipped a pack of five 
dogs, and left their 
Yeader to.die. Always 
he slept with his dogs 
grouped about the fire, 
and with his hands 
crossed over his lance. 


HERE CAME a 

time when he al- 
most feared to sleep. The nights had stretched on 
and on till the day was scarcely four hours long. The 
sea was being blocked with ice, and already a thin 
snow covered the island. Soon the ocean would be 
solidly covered, and he could leave his island of exile. 
But just at this time he discovered the broad tracks 
of the gigantic terror not ten harpoon lengths from 
‘his den. He had carried away a great piece of whale 
meat. With much labor, the boy had secured five 
seals. These he had hung over the whale ribs to 
freeze, and would take them on his journey. But now 
the monster had found the whale meat, would he not 
carry away the seal meat, too, and would he be satis- 
fied with that? 

With these thoughts running through his mind, the 
boy made a long journey up the beach. He was on a 
ridge quite unknown to him, when he uttered a sudden, 
low exclamation. He had come upon the bones of a 
man. They lay unbroken and undisturbed, as if he had 
fallen asleep there. Some wandering tribe had built 
their snow igloos near this shore. The man had died, 
and his companions had carried him to this strange 
shore. At once the boy was on his knees searching 
among the rocks near the bones. With cries of joy 
he seized now a copper axe and now a chisel. His 
people buried a man’s possessions with him. One 
might not steal from the dead, but one could borrow. 
Now he should have a sled. 

Two short days and many long hours in the moon- 
light he labored on the sled—shaping runners, smooth- 
ing braces, binding all with rawhide rope; he worked 
till the thing was finished. Then, exhausted, he curled 
up on his deerskin and slept; slept as he had not for 
months, the dreamless sleep of one unconsciors of all 
things about him. 

And that night the monster came. 

In the shadowy moonlight he approached the whale 
meat. He smelled it, seemed about to tear away at a 
piece of it, then, lifting his huge snout, he sniffed the 


He Came at Last Upon 
the Frozen Carcass of 
a Great Whale. 


air. He trotted to the whale-rib barricade and, rearing 
on his haunches with great forelegs crossed over the 
top rib, he smelled the seal meat. Again he seemed 
about to carry food away, but again he sniffed the air. 
What he smelled was fresh, new, alive. Then he set 
one hind foot on the lowest whale rib, At that there 


came an angry snarl, and, from near the fire, a gray . 


fury sprang at him, She snapped and cracked her 
teeth as she came. The great grinning beast paused, as 
if in surprise. Had he not killed this fierce little crea- 
ture long ago? 

But now his foot was on the second rib; one bound 
and he would be at them. But by this time the whole 
pack was aroused, and sleepily the boy rubbed his eyes. 
Then he sprang to his feet, lance in hand. The fight 
began. In wild rage the mother dog, leaping high 
against the barrier, tore at the monster paws. The 
creature, attempting to strike the dog a death blow, 
slipped from his position and fell with a roar. Before 
he could regain his footing, he felt a mighty thrust in 
his side, and over the barrier he saw a creature in 
brown fur and a glistening white face thrusting out 
a mighty arm of terror, He was stopped again and 
again. 

But now he was up, and, roaring with rage and 
pain, he charged the barrier. The face disappeared, 
but as he dashed up the ladder-like structure, he was 
met with a fierce prodding. Again he fell, but this 
time brought down the barricade with him. When he 
arose, nothing obstructed his way; nothing save five 


small creatures and one tall slim one, and before them 
something that was red like the sunset. He rushed 
straight on. But what was this? 

As he crossed the red things, they seemed to rise 
up and bite him. With a new roar of pain he fell 
flat upon them and rolled to crush the life from them. 
Every roll gave him a thousand pains. And now the 
whole furious pack was upon him. Finally he rolled 
from the fire, but at that instant the Eskimo boy’s 
lance pierced his heart. The great silver-gray fury 
roared once and lay there dead. 

“Azeesruk! Co?” (A bad one, is it not so?) mur- 
mured the boy, as he sank to the ground in exhaustion. 


HEN HE had rested, he skinned the animal and 

marveled at the wonderful, thick fur, unlike any 
kind he had ever seen before. With joy in his heart, 
he fastened the skin to his back and hurried on through 
the perpetual moonlight toward the snow igloos of his 
people. And glory came to him when he reached his 
people, for they marveled (Continued on page 20) 
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NATURALIST MEETS PROSPECTOR 


were in my plans when, one 

autumn afternoon, I started 
out for a three weeks’ trip along 
the Continental Divide of tlie Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, in the south- 
ern part of what. now is the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. I expect- 
ed to visit beaver colonies, trees at 
timber line, Alpine lakes and glacier 
meadows, and hoped to extend my 
acquaintance with that strange tree, 
the lodgepole pine. I thought to be 
in the wilds alone. I carried no 
firearms; my equipment consisted of 
just a raincoat, a few pounds of 
raisins, and a hatchet. 

In the neighborhood of Arapahoe 
Peak I climbed into a tree hoping 
to discover the cause of its dying 
condition. Climbing outward on a 
huge, steeply inclined limb, I hugged 
it closely and from time to time stop- 
ped to look carefully into the crev- 
ices in the broken bark. A stockman 
was concealed behind a tree clump a 
short distance away, watching me. 
He was quite unable to understand 
why an unarmed person should be 
prowling through the woods miles 
from nowhere; and why anyone 
would climb into a tree and examine 
it so minutely was beyond his com- 
prehension. His astonishment knew 
no bounds when I descended and 
rapidly removed earthy matter from 
the roots so as to examine them. 

From this tree top I had seen and 
decided to examine a tall spruce 
which appeared to be dying from a 
beetle attack, and I hoped to dis- 
cover the species of insect that was 
doing the damage. Towards this 
tree I walked rapidly, and hurriedly 
climbed up into it. The stockman’s 
curiosity got the better of him. He 
made haste to follow me, and reached 
the bottom of the tree about the time 
that I gained the limb entanglement 
in the top. Throwing up a club to 
attract my attention, he demanded: 

“Which one of the monkey fam- 
ilies are you a member of, any- 
way?” 


DESCENDED to have a talk 

with him. My explanation of 
nature study as the motive for the 
strange actions he had witnessed was accepted, evi- 
dently, with the proverbial grain of salt. But as I 
appeared harmless, he let the matter pass, and told 
me something of himself. Droughty conditions on the 
plains had led him to drive his small herd of cattle 
into the mountains where there was luxuriant feed in 
a number of adjacent meadows. The stockman had 


N O TREE-TOP ADVENTURES 


“What in the Blanket 
You Doing Up 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


a cabin near-by. As for days I had been 
living on bark and berries, I gladly accepted 
his invitation and went over to supper. 

He was born in Texas, had been a cowboy 
in that state and elsewhere in the Southwest, 
and he entertained me mightily till midnight 
with stirring snatches of biography. Then I 
bade him good-night, went back to my old 
raincoat, crawled into it, built a fire, and lay 
down to sleep. 

We had parted the best of friends; but in 
the night a wolf played me a shabby trick. 
He raided the stockman’s sparsely populated 
henroost and carried off a chicken, which he 
stopped to devour close to my camp. A few 
telltale feathers were left. The following 
day the stockman called my attention to them 
and warned me that it would not be well for 
me to take another chicken. ’ 

I protested my innocence, but appearances 
were against me. 

“Here you are,” he said, “without a piece 
of bacon or a scrap of food of any kind. 
You don’t have a gun or any means of pro- 
curing food in the wilderness. You have no 
visible means of support; not even your next 
meal is in sight. Men are often hanged on 
less satisfactory evidence.” 

The next night another chicken disappeared, 
and the following morning I was awakened 
rather violently, confronted by a 
stockman and a Winchester, and 
told to leave the country speedi- 
ly. I saw the futility of argument 
and quickly complied. 


RRIVING an hour or so later 

on Buchanan Pass, about 
eleven thousand feet above sea 
level, I looked back down the 
mountain. With the 
recent encounter 
fresh in mind, I did 
not wish to risk again 
being taken for a 
lunatic or a_ sus- 
picious character. 
No one was in sight, 
so I stopped to ex- 
“amine a number of 
the sprawling, storm- 
battered trees, soon 
becoming absorbed in 
them. 

The place was dry and _ wind-swept. 
Most of the trees were limber pines. 
Along the Continental Divide the wind 
blows violently, sometimes for days. Many 
of the trees were so wind-worn that they 
appeared a million years old. Numbers 
were able to grow only a foot or so above 


Blank Are 
here?” 


the level of the earth. The wind’s terrific sand blasts 
cut off every exposed leaf and twig. At one place 
nearly an acre was covered with low dense tree 
growth. Having a low shelter to the windward, the 
trees had grown up to the height of nearly two feet. 
Above this they were trimmed off almost as level as.a 
lawn, Again and again through countless summers 
the twigs had grown up, only to be mown off the fol- 
lowing, winter by flying sand. This had resulted in a 
crowded, matted, spiny growth, more dense and a great 
deal more rigid than a hedge top that has been an- 
nually trimmed for a generation. JI walked readily 
all over the top, and only occasionally did my feet break 
eh What a nice spring mattress it would have 
made! Jumping into a tree top or falling out of one 
here was but a commonplace performance, 

Several miles down the western slope of the moun- 
tain a number of pieces of rich gold float had recently 
been found. But I was not long permitted to revel in 
such fancies. While I was examining the little six- 
foot timber line forest, three prospectors appeared. 
They accosted me with a request for my business. I- 
told them of my interest in these storm-shaped trees. 
They wanted to know what there was unusual about 
them. I tried to explain the great age of these trecs, 
the forces that had dwarfed and distorted them. They 
asked me for a piece of bacon. I had none. They 
desired to know where my roll of blankets was. I told 
them I did not carry one. Then they -wanted to know 
what kind of a gun I used. To find that I was un- 
armed was too much for them. One asked me where 
I came from. He was promptly answered by one of 
the others, who expressed the conviction that I was 
from the insane asylum. 

This was another case where explanations would 
avail nothing. Quickly leaving these unsympathetic 
fellows, I crossed the mountain, descending the western 
slope. I stopped occasionally to examine the trees and 
the tree clumps, and to talk here and there to an in- 
dividual old spruce. Without my knowing it, the 
prospectors followed me. They thought I might have 
located a rich mine, and my queer conduct, in their 
eyes, was simply a ruse to throw them off their guard. 

When far down the slope, I concluded to count the 
number of trees in about an acre of dense spruce 
growth. After measuring the area, I paced back and 
forth among the trees, touching each in turn, talking 
to one now and then, and making many oral comments. 
All the time, without my (Continued on page 29) 
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These Unsympathetic 

Fellows, I Crossed the Mountain. . 
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“Why Didn’t You Let That 
Catcher's Peg Bounce Off 
: Your Dome?” 


“HE GREENWOOD-MARSTONE 
game was an important one—to 
Dolan, the coach, and to the whole 
Greenwood team. That is, it was 

next to the last game on the schedule and we all 
wanted to take a fall out of those fellows. 

But to Bill McLaughlin it turned out to be impor- 
tant in a way that no one had expected. I think it was 
the first time Bill had ever had a real jolt. It hap- 
pened this way: 

~The game had dragged along until the ninth with 
Marstone one run to the good. Greenwood had done 
no great amount of consecutive hitting. Suddenly, 
after two were down, Greenwood found the Marstone 
pitcher for three singles and: only the sharpest fielding 
had kept Greenwood from tying the score. Bill Mc- 
Laughlin, standing on the first bag, grinned derisively 
at the visiting pitcher, 

“You're a lucky guy,” he called. “Just keep on 
grooving that ball, an’ you'll ride home in a hearse!” 

_ “Yow’re the lucky one,” answered the Marstone pit- 
cher. “You hit that one with your eyes shut.” 
. He pitched two balls and then looked over at Bill. 

“What’s the matter, are you tied to that bag?” he 
asked sneeringly, Then he pitched. | 

Mad as a hatter, Bill put his head down and dug 
for second. ‘ 

Nine. catchers out of ten would have bluffed a throw 
to second and then turned quickly in an effort to run 
down the runner between third and home. But the 
Marstone catcher was the exception. Swift, straight 
and true went the ball to the waiting second baseman, 
and Bill was tagged for the final out ten feet from 
the bag. Marstone’s outfielders came tearing in and 
the crowd swarmed onto the field. Disconsolately, Bill 
stalked off for the gym, sick with humiliation. . 

“You poor, half-baked nut!” said Burke in a voice 
tense with anger. . 

“Hail, ‘the conquered bonehead comes!” announced 
Fat Belden, the first baseman. — 

_ “Say, how do you get that way, Bill?” asked Ginger 
Knapp, the second choice pitcher. 

“Why didn’t you let that catcher’s peg bounce off 
your dome? It wouldn’t have hurt you a bit,” inquired 
Ping Davis, the catcher, 

Bill’s retort was almost upon his lips when the voice 
of Tim Dolan, the coach, stilled the tumult. Bill 
quailed; he knew what was coming to him from the 
coach, and an angry retort was on his tongue, ready 
for fiery utterance, But Dolan said: : 

“Cut out that chatter and get to the showers, gang.” 

Bill gave a voiceless prayer of thanks to the coach 
and peeled off his clothes, 


T WAS Mr. Dolan’s first season at Greenwood. He 
had been an athletic star at the university. Driving 
the boys hard, he had built up first a fairly good bas- 
ketball team—and in basketball Greenwood had never 
been any good at all. The baseball fellows, and espec- 
ially Bill McLaughlin, first-string pitcher, weren’t at 
all sure that Dolan was strong on baseball, but before 
the practice had gone on very long most of them, ex- 
cept Bill, were enthusiastic. But one day Bill did say 
that he thought Dolan was doing pretty well. It was 
a very generous admissicn for Bill to make. Whatever 
praise was the subject, he had a trick of grabbing off 
about ninety per cent for himself. Maybe it was be- 
cause Bill was that kind of a fellow that he got caught 
that day; certainly he must have been thinking of 
something’ besides the game—and the chances are all 
that it was himself, st 
Within a day or two the anger of his team mates, 
so bluntly expressed right after the game, disappeared 
entirely. But Bill fancied the fellows still felt resent- 
ful. As a result, he shunned them whenever possible, 
and practice hours found him working doggedly, and 
not venturing to say a word. Secretly Bill had made 


up his mind that he would pitch and win against 


Brookfield or quit school. 
“What’s got into gabby Bill?” asked Fat Belden one 
afternoon after Bill had left the gym. 
“Still sore over the prize boner he pulled last Satur- 
day, I guess,” said Burke, pulling on his stockings. 
“No use taking it to heart like that,” said Knapp, 
Ping Davis laughed, — 
“His heart’s all right; it’s his vanity that got 
wounded,” he said. e 
“He belongs with the ‘idiots who rocked the boat’ 


« 


and the bugs who ‘didn’t know 
it was loaded,’” said Ham King- 


don, 
“And yet he’s a smart ball 
player, «usually? said Rube 


Hempstead, the left fielder. 

“Well, grouching around dis- 
guised as the ‘Silent Swede’ 
won’t make him any friends; 
he’d better forget that,” said 
second baseman, Joe Garrett. 

“What gets my goat is the 
way the coach handled it,” said 
Dave Burke. “You know, Bill 
isn’t very strong for him; says 
the coach knows the game prett 
well. Bill is sure generous with 
praise.” 

“Bill’s always been stuck on himself,” said Hemp- 
pene “Maybe this jolt will knock a little sense into 
lim, 

It did. 

The next game, with Brookfield, Bill pitched a mas- 
terly game, and Greenwood returned the winner, 2 to 0. 
There was nothing undeserved or lucky about it. 
Greenwood had outplayed and outtricked them and 
was bound to win. But the thing that was hard to 
understand was Bill’s changed attitude. Up to the 
minute the last man was retired in the ninth, he was 
mute as a clam. When the game was over, his team 
mates expected to hear him all over the place. To their 
surprise, he was smilingly quiet. He thanked each 
team mate personally for his support and conducted 
himself like a gentleman, happy but unassuming. 

“Do you suppose it’s permanent?” asked Ham King- 
don, referring to Bill’s change of front, 

“Search me,” answered Dave. 


Gia TRAIN was chalked up “30 minutes late” 
when they reached the station. There wasn’t 
enough time to go up town to the “movies” so they 
sat about doing “close harmony.” 

Coach Dolan and Student Manager Hobe Stuart 
found them seated on their suit cases, tired but happy. 
Then, during a pause, Bill McLaughlin suddenly rose 
to his feet. 

“Fellows,” he said, “I suppose you haven’t forgotten 
last Saturday when I lost my mind and tried to steal 
second with the bases full, I'll remember it long after 
you've forgotten it. I haven’t said a word to anyone 
about this before, because I] made up my mind I'd 
beat Brookfield or quit school. I expected an awful 
call down from the coach and when I didn't get it I 
couldn’t help wondering a little. I’ve learned more 
about myself during the past week than I ever knew 
before. I’ve been a swell head and I know it, now. It 
takes nine players to win a ball game; it takes only 
one to lose it, as I found out last Saturday. I’m off 
of that swell head stuff for life. This game to-day 
came near being my last with Greenwood High, and 
I’m glad we won it. 

“But there is one thing I’d like to know — 
and that.is: Why didn’t the coach call me 
for that bone I pulled last Saturday?” 

There was an expectant quiet as he fin- 
ished, and all eyes were turned toward 
Coach Dolan. He grinned at Bill and then 
at the rest of the group. 

“It’s a ‘long story,’ as they say in the 
storybooks,” he began. “But I'll try to 
boil it down for you.” —. 


«T) URING MY FIRST: YEAR on the 
2 college team,” went on the coach, 
“we had two things that most collegcs. 
would give a-good deal for; A great 
team and a highly-thought-of coach. I say 
highly-thought-of because he came there 
from another college and had a great repu- 
tation. We knew nothing about him, bet 
we soon learned two things. He knew fooi- 
ball, and had the wickedest tongue we'd 
ever heard. He could say more cutting 
things in a minute than any man I ever 
knew before or since. At first we used to 
be pretty much fussed when he bawled us 
out; but after a while some of the older 
men used to do things wrong purposely, 
just to hear him rave. Up to the very 
last minute before a game, he would 
be as irritable as a bear with a sore 
head. But once the game started, 
he was cold and hard as a piece of 


ice. All through the game, he 
would be as quiet as a clam. But 
afte—! Flooey! He _ could 


remember every mistake, every 
misplay and just who was to ,; 
blame. Oh! how he used to 
roast us! 

“Well, we went along for a 
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lo baseball in this story, and there’s football. 
' But it is neither a baseball story nor a football story 
because it’s both. You'll see how something that happened 
in one sport figured in another; rather, 
human nature is much the same whatever 


youl see that 
oys are doing. 
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TWO WAYS 


By LEE WILLENBORG 


Illustrated by the Author 


couple of weeks nicely enough. Then one afternoon a 
tall, well-built chap came out on the field and asked 
for a chance. 

““What do you play?’ the coach asked. 

“ ‘Halfback,’ was the answer. 

““Any experience?’ barked the coach. 

“No, sir’ 

“The coach stepped back and looked him over. Then 
in a smooth, cool voice, he asked: 

“Just what is it that causes you to believe you can 
play a halfback position? — 

“It wasn’t the words so much as the tone, that bit- 
ing, sarcastic voice. The new candidate shifted his 
feet and started and stuttered, and was just about to 
say something when the coach said: 

“You're a bit slow on top; maybe you're faster on 
your feet even if you do stand pigeon-toed.’ 

“Then he walked away and left the newcomer with- 
out another word, The new candidate got a place on 
the freshman team and within a week he tore the 
varsity line to shreds in practice, 

“What's your name?’ asked the coach after the 
new candidate had smashed through left tackle for 
seven yards. 

“ ‘Harlan,’ 

“Go wash your face and report at the training table 
in the morning.’ 

“Harlan had been on the varsity string just a week 
when he was put into a game. It was a minor game, 
of course; but the way he ate up ground was a caution. 
The papers puffed him to the clouds; the undergrad- 
uates worshiped him, and the coach actually smiled 
at him, There were a lot of little things and some 
few larger ones that made Harlan quite fond of him- 
self, Without going into detail, he got a fine case of 
swell head. It never seemed to dccur to him that it 
takes eleven men to make a football team. He began 
to take advantage of the favors the coach extended, 
and the next thing we knew the balance of the team 
was badly upset. He shirked in practice; he alibied 
himself out of things that he had done wrong. And 
the next thing you know, he began to patronize the 
coach. Right there, the coach should have called him 
on the carpet and given it to him straight from the 
shoulder, That was where the coach was wrong; not 
intentionally,-but wrong nevertheless. The coach knew 
football, but he didn’t know human nature. Well, we 
got along toward the latter part of the season, There 
were two games left on the schedule—both hard ones. 
The first of these was away from home, and we left 
two days before the date. The opposing college men 
were sportsmen all right, and treated us royally. Har- 
lan spread-eagled quite a bit and, being known through 
the newspapers, of course they made a fuss over him. 

“The day of the game was raw and cold with muddy 
turf to play on. Neither side scored in the first half; 
but in the third quarter our opponents recovered a. 
fumble and after two trials at rushing kicked a field 
goal, so we,went into the final quarter with the score 
3 to 0 against us. (Continued on page 41) 


“As They Got Within Five Yards of Our Goal, He Cried Out: 
‘Please! I Beg, Sir——Let Me Go in!’” 
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CATTY ATKINS 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ATTY had the rest of 
Thursday and Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday to 
get together the things he 
had to have to paint Mr. Man- 
ning’s warehouse—and to convince 
his father he had to go to work. 
That last looked to me to be 
about as difficult as the other was. 
Mr. Atkins didn’t look like work. 
I never saw a man who looked 
less like it in my life. But then 
I looked at Catty and his jaw was 
all squared up and there was a 
kind of a spark in his eye. Right 
then I made up my mind that Mr. 
Atkins was in for a time of it. 

All of a sudden Catty started 
to talk. 

“There’s lots of things folks 
think is necessary that I don’t see 
any use in. There’s being well 
off, for instance. What’s the use? 
Nobody ever had a better time’n 
Dad and me has had. There’s 
tall silk hats. Some day Dad's 
got to wear one, though I'll bet 
it'll be a job to git it on his 
head. He'd shy off a hat like that 
just the same as a horse shies 
away from an elephant. Then 
there’s this thing of being re- 
spectable.” 

“But you’ve got to be respect- 
able,” says I. 

“Why? All I can see to be- 
in’ respectable is workin’ and git- 
tin’ tired out and bein’ tied down 
to one place instead of bein’ shift- 
less and moseyin’ along wherever 
you want to, and enjoyin’ your- 
self. I can’t see why folks set so much store by makin’ 
themselves miserable.” 

“There’s more’n that to bein’ respectable,” says I. 
“There’s bein’ honest and havin’ manners and—oh a 
heap of things.” — 

“We always calc’lated to be honest,” says Catty. “As 
for manners, them we had were plenty for us. Dad 
he never complained of mine and I never complained 
of hisn. ’Twasn’t nobody else’s business that I kin 
see.” | 
“But you eat with your knife,” says I. 

“’T wouldn’t cut anybody’s mouth but mine,” says 
he. 

“Respectable folks don’t do it. Eatin’ with your knife 
is the worst thing a feller kin do.” 

“Worse’n stealin’?” . 

“I wouldn’t go so far’s to say that.” 

“Bet Mrs. Faas would think it was,” says Catty. 
“She’s one of the kind of folks that don’t see nothin’ 
but the trimmin’s. If Dad and I had driven into town 
behind a team of milk white horses, and each of us 
‘wearin’ stovepipe hats, and a bushel of dollar bills 
scattered on the floor of the buggy, she’d ’a’ invited 
us to dinner, and wouldn’t have cared how much her 
boy played with me. Not even if we stole them dollar 
bills.” 
~ “7 dunno,” says I. ; 

“I do,” says he. “The way I see it there’s just good 
folks and bad folks, If you’re good you’re good, no 
matter if you’re respectable or not, nor if you eat with 
a shingle instead of a fork; and you're bad if you're 
bad, and no amount of eatin’ with the right kind of 
tools, nor wearin’ silk hats kin make you good.” 

“That’s right,” says I. 

“Well, then?” 

“Why, clothes and manners is—well, maybe I can’t 
tell you, but my dad kin. He'd know, and he’d tell 
you so’s you wouldn’t have any arguin’ and wranglin’ 
to do about it.” 

“Let’s find him then,” says he. “I got my mind made 
up to be respectable and all, but I’d kinder like to 
know what I’m bein’ it for and what good it’s doin’ 
me.” 

“Come on,” says I. 


W* WENT up to my house, and Dad was fussing 
around in the garden. 

“Hello,” says he, and straightened up with a smile. 

“Hello Dad,” says I. ‘“Here’s Catty and he wants 
you to explain to him what good it is to be respect- 
able.” 

Wil Sera 


“e 


What’s your idea of being respectable, 


hy, to work and git all tired out, and to eat 
with somethin’ besides a knife, and to wear good 
clothes. Then folks respects you. I dunno why.’ 

“IT thought you could think, Catty,” says Dad. o 

“T calc’late to.” 

“But you're not thinking. When you think you have 
to dig down into things and not just look at the skin. 
You’re looking at the skin.” 

“If I be,” says Catty, “I hain’t enjoyin’ the looks 
of “i 

“You’re all wrong. Work and clothes and manners 
aren’t respectability. They’re just signs of it. How 
do you know, in the wintertime, when a rabbit has run 
across a field?” 

“You see his tracks in the snow.” 

“That’s the way it is with manners and work and 
clothes. They’re nothing but the tracks of the rabbit 
of respectability, There might be respectability with- 
out any tracks at all, but then folks wouldn’t know 
it had been past.” 

“But rabbit tracks ’re always rabbit tracks, and 
clothes and manners and such might be had by a feller 
that wasn’t respectable at all, but by some feller that 
wanted to fool folks.” 


“Now you're thinking,” says Dad. “Manners and 


“Come On,” Says I to Catty, “Let's 


an 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 


ATTY ATKINS and Wee-wee Moore made 

friends over the back fence the day Wee-wee got 
his new rifle, and that was ‘how Catly came to know 
Wee-wee's father. Catty and his father were shifiless, 
wandering from town to town and doing occasional odd 
jobs. Catly kept away from boys mostly, because’ boys 
scorned him, and when he licked them into respecting 
him it always made trouble. But when Wee-wee's 
father pointed out to him that the way to win the re- 
spect of people was to slay in one place and work and 
prove that he was worthy of that respect, Catty re- 
solved to try it. Mr. Atkins wasn’t much in favor of 
the idea, but was in favor of doing whatever would 
make Catty happy. a 


After deciding to slay the next thing was to find 
work. Mr. Atkins had formerly been a painter, so when 
Catty saw a big, new warehouse which was nearing 
completion he went to the owner and, after a little 
difficulty, secured the contract to paint it, providing he 
could have his men and materials on hand the next 
Monday morning at seven o'clock. 
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clothes aren’t respectability,°as I told you. They’re 
just an advertisement of it. Some advertisements aren’t 
true, but most are. Now take a case like this: You 
see a stranger. He’s dirty and slouchy and he doesn’t 
do any work. Right off you're prejudiced against him. 
He may be perfectly good and respectable, but he 
doesn’t look it. Take another stranger. He is well 


dressed. You see him working. He is polite and 
pleasant. Right away you get the idea that he is 
respectable. Now, he might be a very bad man, but he 


doesn’t look it. One man advertises that he isn’t re- 
spectable ; the other advertises that he is. Do you 
see?” 

“Yes,” says Catty. : 

“Now about work. Work is always respectable. A 
man that doesn’t work may get along and enjoy him- 
self. and be honest, but he isn’t doing anybody any 
good. You can’t work without doing some good for 
somebody else. You're helping the world along every 
time you do a bit of work, no matter how small it is. 
You’re contributing your share to the world. Here’s 
your common laborer who is digging a cellar. He’s 
an Italian, maybe, and doesn’t get much pay, but the 
world can’t get along without him. Until he has dug 
his cellar the skilled mason or bricklayer can’t lay a 
brick. They’ve got to have the hole dug for their 
foundation, and so they’re dependent on him. The 
carpenter can’t drive a nail until the bricklayer has 
the foundation dug. The plasterer can’t plaster till 


the house is up, the plumber and the paper hanger and 


the painter are dependent on the others. See all that? 
Every man that works is helping some other man that 
works, and all of them are providing a house for some- 
body to live in and be comfortable.’ 

“T see,” says Catty. ‘ 

“And the man that hires the others to build him a 
house is helping his town, by increasing the amount 
of property in it. He helps the bank by borrowing 
money, maybe. He pays taxes to help run the country. 
He has provided labor for a lot of men—and he, in 
his turn, has had to work somewhere to get money to 
build the house. So all of it comes back to work. 
You can’t work a second without helping the whole 
world a little.” 

“T’ll be dog-goned,” says Catty. 

“And that’s why work is respectable—because you 


can’t do a stroke of: work without benefiting every-: 


body in the country and maybe in the whole world. 
Just so, the fellow who never works is looked down 
on because he isn’t helping anybody, but is really a 
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detriment, because he is getting 

food that somebody else has ‘to 

work to produce, and doesn’t do 
his.share to pay for it. See?” 

“Yes. But manners, how about 
manners ?” 

' “Manners,” says Dad, “are just 

to make life more pleasant for 

everybody—like music or pictures 
or scenery. When the world was 
made it could have been fixed so 
it would have been just as useful 
without. ever being beautiful at 
all. The coal and iron could have 
been piled up on top, and not 
hidden ‘under the ground. There 
needn't have been valleys and 
hills, but just an ugly flat. The 
Lord could have made it that way 
if he had wanted to, most likely, 
but he didn’t want to. He wanted 
folks to love the earth ‘and he 
made it beautiful so they would 
enjoy living on it. Now, manners 
are like that. You can get along 
without them. But the more of 
the right kind of manners you 
have, the more people enjoy being 
with you. Manners, when you get 
right down to brass tacks, are 
nothing but actions agreed upon 
by people with good sense, to 
make it easier and more pleasant 
to get along with each other.” __ 
| says Catty, kind of 
thoughtful. “T git the idee. Never 
thought of that. Guess T’ll git 
me a set of manners.” 

“But you can work and have 
manners and clothes—good clothes 
are merely the best way to be 
clean—and still not be respectable. 
Respectable means worthy of be- 

ing respected, and to be that you have to act in just 
one way. It only takes a few words to tell you what 
that is; it is always to give the other fellow a fair 
deal. Just be fair, that’s all. If you’re always fair, 
you can’t help being respected.” 

“Uh-huh,” says Catty, “Much ’bleeged to you, Mr. 
Moore. Guess I'll be: moseyin’ along. Got a lot of 
things to do.” 

“Catty’s got a contract to paint Mr, Manning’s new 
warehouse,” says I, “and all he’s got to do is convince 
his dad to go to work and then get the ladders and 
brushes and paints to do the job.” 

Dad looked at Catty a second or so before he said 

anything, and then he says, “Want any help?” 
_ “No thanks,” says Catty. “I got to do this myself— 
jest_to show wimmin like her—” and he pointed over 
at Gage’s house “that they hain’t got no business. talk- 
in’ about me like she did. I got to show ‘em all, and 
I’m a-goin’ to.” _ 

“Good for you, Catty. Go at it. .. . . Good-bye.” 

“G’bye,” says Catty, and we moved off towards the 
bayou where his dad was fishing. 


E FOUND Mr. Atkins sitting on an old log about 

nine-tenths asleep and the other tenth drowsy. 
Catty tickled. his ear with a straw, and after he had 
batted at it a couple of times with his hand he woke 
up and turned around. 

“Pesterin’ your ol’ dad, eh? Crept up jest to. pester 
me when I was a-sittin’ and thinkin’ and reasonin’ out © 
how to ketch a big fish.’ One of these here times, young 
feller, I’m a-goin’ to ketch you jest when you start to 
pester me, and pieces of you'll come rainin’ down 
more’n six mile away.” 

What he said was awful ferocious, but the way he 
said it wasn’t ferocious a mite. “Go ’way,” says he, 
“and pester somebody else.” 

“Dad,” says Catty, “you used to be a painter, didn’t 

ou? 
Me? 


“Who? Say, young feller, since I 


quit there hain’t been no real painters, ‘cause there 


hain’t nobody :to teach ‘em. Paint!" Now I come to 
think back there never was sich a painter as me, not 
for speed nor for skill nor for nothin’. One time I 
call to mind a man and his wife that wanted their house 
painted. He wanted it, red and she was set on blue. 
They called me in and give me the job of satisfyin’ 
both of ’em, and I done it. Nobody else could ‘a’ 
managed it.” 

“How’d you do it?” I asked, 
puzzler to me. 

“Painted it blue,” says he. 

“But that only satisfied the woman. Didn’t her hus- 
band complain?” — 

“Nary. Come to find out he was color blind. Jest 

let on to him that I was paintin’ it bright red, and he 
never knowed the difference. Don’t to this day. Fig- 
gers he’s got a red house when ’tain’t no more red 
than a blue jay. That's the kind of a painter I was.” 
_ “Do you remember how, Dad? Could you paint now 
if you was of a mind to?” 
~ “Could-I paint now? Ho! Why, if folks was to 
see me paint once all the other painters ‘ud be out 
of a job. | kin shut both my eyes and tie my right 
hand dnd outpaint any other man in the U-nited States 
of America with Canady throwed in. I kin paint more 
in a day than any other feller kin in four, and do it 
better and more artistic.” 

“That’s fine,” says Catty, with a kind of a funny 
look around his eyes, “because you're goin’ to start 
in Monday.” 

“Start in what?” 

“Paintin’.” 

“Paintin’ what?” 

“Big warehouse.” 

“you mean me—your own dad that raised you?” 


“Now you look here. You hadn’t ought to of done 


because it looked like a 
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that. Why I hain’t used to paintin’. It’s been nigh 
ten year since I touched a paint brush. Why, I plumb 
lost the habit. Dunno’s I could dip a brush in a paint 
pail. Never was much of a painter nohow.” 

“You said you was the best.” 

“So I was,” said Mr. Atkins stubbornly. 

fou you could do it better now than anybody.” 

in.” 

“Then what you mean 
and never was any good? 

“Jest a way of speakin’, 
I kin paint and I 
could paint, but I 
been so long away 
from paint that it 
would be mighty dan- 
gerous for me to git 
near it ag’in.” 

“Why ?” 

' “Painters’ colic. I’d 
git doubled up with 
it in ad minnit. Fright- 
ful ailment. Nothin’ 
worse. If I was to 
be took with it when 
I was on top of a 
ladder nothin’ ’ud 
save me. Down I’d 
come, ker-plop! and 
most likely bust my 
neck, Then what’ud 
you do?” . nai 

“That’s bad, Dad, 
but we got to risk it.” 

“Besides, 1, hain’t 
got no paint brush. 
Can’t paint without a -: 
brush.” 


by sayin’ you lost the habit 


Didn’t want to scare you. 


“Hello Dad,” SaysI. “Here’s 
Catty and He Wants You to 
Explain to Him What 
Good It Is to Be 
Respectable.” 


‘Tl git you a 
brush,” . 
Mr. Atkins stared 


at the water and wag- 
gled his head. “Looks 
to me’ like you was 
goin’ to crowd me 
right into this paint- 


in’ job, What's the 
idee?” * 
“You and me is 
goin’ to be respect- * Wis 


able. You're a-goin’ 

to have a store and 

hire men, and maybe 

wear a silk hat, and we’re goin’ to have money and a 
house, and go to church, and have folks invite us to 
dinner, and all sich,” ; 

‘IT snummy! . . . What’s that about hirin’ men? 
Like the sound of it. Why can’t we start out like 
that? No need of my paintin’ if we kin hire men 
te do it for me,” 

“We've got to begin small. What we make-on. this 
job, we'll put into stock, and git a start. In a little 
while you won't have to do anythin’ but boss and look 
after the work, and maybe paint a little on jobs, that's 
too good to trust to anybody else.” 

“Hope we don’t git many of them kind of jobs,” 
said Mr. Atkins mighty sad-like. “Wa-al, Son- 
ny, if you’re sot on your ol’ dad a-fallin’ off a ladder 
with the colic, why you go ahead, and I'll tumble for 
you as often as | kin till 1 wear out. Maybe we won't 
git no job, though,” he said, with what looked to me 
like a hopeful look. 

“We got one—and a big one. Start in Monday. All 
I got to do is git brushes and ladders and paints and 
sich, ’ 

“That all you need to git?” 

“Ves,” - 

“Um . . . Guess I'll go on fishin’ then. We kin 
eat fish, but a feller that starts in to eat a paintin’ job 
when he hain’t got paint to spread nor brushes to spread 
it, nor yet ladders to climb up onto, is goin’ hungry for 
a spell. When you git all them things you come back 
and tell me, and I'll go to work.” 

“Promise that?” 

“Yes indeedy.” 

“G’bye, Dad. I got to hustle around spry.” 

“Looks that way. I’ll have fish for supper, Sonny.” 

We walked off, but Catty acted like he was perfectly 
satisfied. 

“Dad he never made a promise he didn’t keep,” says 
he. “When once he’s give out his word, that’s the end. 
Now let’s see about them ladders.” 
$6 NOW OF any ladders in town?” Catty asked 

K after a while, 

“Fire company’s got some,” says I, “New 
hook and ladder was bought this spring.” 

Catty thought it over a while. “Don’t b’lieve we 
could borrow them,” says he. “Them fire companies 
is p’tic’lar about lendin’ things. Still, if we can’t 
‘git ’em anywheres else, we'll try.” 

When I got to know him better I saw that he was 
perfectly serious about it, too, If he knew there 
was a thing he wanted, he figured there must be 
some way to get it. He told me once that a fellow 
could get anything if he just sat down and thought 
long enough. “I'll bet,” says he, “that you could get 
anything just by asking for it, if you could think of . 
exactly the right way to ask.” : 

Maybe that was so. I wish I could believe it and 
learn how to do it. There’s a heap of things I want 
bad and haven’t any chance ever to get unless | do 
‘get ’em by asking right. 

“Who are the painters here?” says he. 

“Sands Jones is one and Darkie Patt is the other. 
Patt’s a darkie,” says I, “and they don’t even speak. 
Mad at each other. Always was and always will be, 

I guess.” 

As we were going along we met Banty Gage and 
Skoodles Gordon. Skoodles hollered to me to come 
on, that they were going up to the dam fishing. He 
said there was a hole washed out behind the spiles 
where a fellow could catch rockies as fast as he 
dropped in his line. 

“How about it?” says I to Catty, and he looked 
like he was pretty interested. 


CHAPTER SIX 


“Wait a minute;” I yelled to Banty, “till I see if 
Catty wants to come.” 

“Needn’t wait on our account,” says Banty. “If he 
comes I can’t. Ma says so, and I don’t want ‘to, 
neither. I hain’t goin’ to have folks say I’m always 
runnin’ around with tramps and sich.” 

Catty didn’t say a word but there was a line all the 
way around his mouth that was white as white, and 
he looked kind of stiff like he was frozen. 

“Me too,” says Skoodles. “Come on, Wee-wee. You 
hain’t goin’ to give us the go-by for no tramp, be you?” 

. - It made me mad. 

“Come on,” says I 
to Catty, “let’s knock 
some manners into 
‘em. <A good lickin’s 
goin’ to open up their 
eyes to who’s a tramp 
-and who ain’t.” 

“No,” says _ he, 
after a minute. “I’d 
like to. Gosh, how 
I'd like to, but it 
wouldn’t do I’m 
tryin’ to be respect- 
able. If you was to 
fight, nobody’d think 
anything about it; 
but if 1 was to fight, 
everybody’d say I 
was a rowdy and 
maybe I’d git arrested 
or somethin’. Wee- 
wee, | jest got to be 
respectable.” 

“You ain’t afraid, 
are you?” says I, kind 
of looking at him 
edgeways. 

“If you think I 
am,” says he, “come 
on off alone some- 
wheres where no- 
body’ll see us. I fig- 
ger 
mighty sudden.” 

o that was all 
right. If he was the 
kind of fellow that 
was afraid of a bang 
in the nose I didn’t 

° want to take any 

trouble for him, but 

he wasn’t. So Banty and Skoodles got off without a 

licking that day. I just yelled to them to mosey along 

because I was able to pick my company and most gen- 

erally stuck. to what I picked. So they hollered back 

something disagreeable and went along, I made up 

my mind right there that the first time I caught either 

of them alone I’d knock him into a peaked hat. No- 
body could blame Catty for what I did. 

“We'll go to see that painter—Mr. Jones,” said Catty. 
O WE WENT up to Sands Jones’ house, and there 

J he was standing just outside the kitchen door with 
an axe im his hand like he was going to chop wood. 
He looked at the axe and then he looked at the wood 
and then he breathed hard and rested the axe head on 
the ground and looked over the garden fence. Mrs. 
Jones poked her head out of the door. 

“Sands Jones,” she said, “don’t you think I can’t 
see where you're lookin’—over the back fence towards 
the river. I’m watchin’ you, too. You git to splittin’ 
if you expect to eat. Now chop, Sands, chop. I hain’t 
goin’ to move off’n this spot till that axe head hits a 
block of wood.” 

“Now, Maw,” says Sands, 
Gipati’s.;:4 

“He kin look after he splits,” she says. 
there axe.” 

He lifted it. 

“Now chop.” 

He chopped. 

“Howdy, Mr. Jones,” says I. 

He dropped his axe and looked at me kind of pleased. 

‘T come to talk business to you—paintin’ business,” 
says I. 

“You chop,” says Mrs. Jones. 

“How kin I chop and talk business, Maw? My per- 
fession ain’t choppin’, it’s paintin’. Now ain’t it, Maw? 
You can’t say no otherways if you was to try.” 

“This feller,” says I, pointing to Catty, “is named 


‘ 


‘can’t a feller look around 


“Lift that 


er al 


As We Came Up the Marshal Says, “You Won't Leave Town, Eh? 
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Atkins, and he’s got paintin’ work.” 

Mr. Jones looked Catty over kind of hopeless, and 
then says, “Paintin’ work, How much? Dog kennel, 
maybe? I hain’t no time to be paintin’ dog kennels.” 

“[t’s a big job, Mr. Jones,” says Catty, “and my 
father has to hire several good men to help him.” 

“Your father? Who’s your paw, sonny?” 

“Mr. Atkins, the master painter,” says Catty, with- 
out wiggling an eyebrow. “He calc’lates to hire several 
men, and sent me to see if you wanted a job beginning 
Monday.” 

“What's the job?” 

“Paintin’ Mr. Manning’s new warehouse.” 

“All of it?” 

“All of it.” 

“Can’t do it. Too big. Before I got tother end of 
it painted the paint on the first end ’ud be wore out 
and I’d have to start in repaintin’ ag’in. Hain’t lookin’ 
for no permanent paintin’ job. I like variety. Differ- 
ent jobs every day or so, that’s me.” 

“You don’t have to do it alone,” says Catty. “There'll 
be other men. There'll be my father to boss and to 
work, and this Mr. Patt—” 

“Darkie Patt?” 

“Ves,” 

“Won't work with him. Have nothin’ to do with 
him. Wouldn’t lean a ladder ag’in’ the same buildin’ 
he was leanin’ a ladder ag’in’.” 

“That’s what he says about you,” Catty says. 

“Eh ?” 

“He says you can’t paint nohow,” says Catty. “He 
said he was willin’ to work, but that if you were on 
the same job he’d want twice the wages you were 
gettin’ because he could paint twice as much and twice 
as well with one hand.” 

“Did, did he?” 

“Yes, but I says I didn’t think so, and I says I'd 
like to have a chance to prove it. It was a kind of a 
challenge to a paintin’ race. Yes, sir, I says to Mr. 
Patt that I’d start him out paintin’ on one side and 
you on the other. Even start. Then there’d be a race 
betwixt you two to see who could do the most and the 
best. Yes, sir, and there was to be a prize. Five 
dollars it was to the feller that got his side done first.” 

“You mean Patt was willin’ to race me?” 

“He'll race you all right.” 

“Huh! Hear that, Maw.” 

“] heard it,” says Mrs. Jones, “and if you paint like 
you split wood, Patt kin sleep half a day and beat you 
with one hand tied.” 

“Think so, do you? Think so? That’s your idee? 
Wa-al, I’ll show you. That’s what I'll do . . . 
Maw, you jest walk down to that job. and cock your 
eyes up at me a-workin’ if you want to see paint 
fly. Paint ain’t never flew as I’ll make it fly. You 
watch.” 

“Then you agree?” says Catty. 

“You kin bet your bottom dollar. 
start?” 

“Monday morning at seven. 
any ladders we can rent?” 

“Jest rented my ladders to a feller in the next town. 
Wasn't no paintin’ jobs in sight, so I figgered to rea- 
lize on my investment.” 

“All right,” says Catty, not showing a mite that he 
was disappointed. . “At seven sharp, on Monday.” 

“T'll be there,” says Mr. Jones. 


FTER THAT we went over to Darkie Patt’s, and 
made about the same kind of a talk, and got the 
same results, Patt had two ladders, but both of them 
was busted or something and couldn’t be used. Said 
he hadn’t figgered on painting much this summer, be- 
cause, what with night lines and one thing and another, 
he cale’lated to make a living a heap pleasanter than 
by buttering the side of a house with yellow paint. 

“Well,” says I, when we had gone off, leaving Mr. 
Patt hired for Monday morning at seven “you got 
your men hired to paint, but you ain’t got either lad- 
ders or paint or brushes. How be you goin’ to make 
out?” 

“Main thing is to find ladders, or scaffoldin’ or some- 
thin’. When I git them I calc’late to git the brushes — 
and paints.” 

I was trying hard to think of any ladders I’d ever 
seen, but I couldn’t think of any. So we just walked 
along, down alleys and every place we could think, 
looking to see if we couldn’t see some. After a while 
we walked down Main Street, and just in front of the 
drug store I saw Mrs. Gage and Mrs. Gordon, Skoodles’ 
mother, Catty didn’t notice them, and I thought may- 
be we would get past (Continued on page 33) 


When do we 
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ANNY WILSON heard about 
the rich strike at Gray Buttes 
among the very first. And there 
was a good reason why he hadn’t 

been among the very first to put up 
stakes. The reason was that a boy on 
foot, even though a great hustler and 
anxious to have a claim in Arizona’s 
new boom camp, couldn’t travel sixt 
miles over a dry, rolling country wit 
the same speed as horses or automo- 
biles. 

Still he got there in time to locate 
something. Not the ground he would 
have staked off as first choice, but even 
at that, the claim looked tempting to 
Bill Turner and Jim Milton, two big, 
hard-faced miners, who were trying to 
bully the youngster into throwing up his 
location. . 

“Nothin’ doin’!” said Danny defiant- 
ly, his black eyes steady and his shoul- 
ders squared, as he took in the would- 
be claim jumpers from slouch hats to 
stubby, bearded chins, “She’s mine and 
I’m goin’ to keep ’er. I’ve done every- 
thing required by law and had my lo- 
cation notice filed with the Recorder 
long before you fellahs struck town. 
There are my stakes,” and Danny point- 
ed a brown finger at four big piles of 
stone denoting the four corners, then 
to an upright blazed post beside a shal- 
low hole, which he had dug in the sage- 
covered hillside, 

“My notice is tacked to that post 

_and’ll show the same date as the dupli- 
cate filed with the Recorder. You can 
chase me off if you want, but I’ll keep 
comin’ back, and—and—well, maybe 
some of the men will come with me. 
They won’t stand for anything like this.” 

“That so?” Turner sneered, screwing 
up a pig-like eye. “Well now, you 
just listen to this, sonny! If you or 
any of your friends come monkeying 
around here, someone’s going to git 
hurt. Beat it!” 

Without further parley, Danny was 
grabbed by the collar and seat of his 
overalls and pushed over the claim’s 
side line. A few seconds later his pack 
outfit and provisions were dropped on 
the ground at his feet and his old side 
partner, Ginger—a wiry, mouse-colored 
burro—was hustling toward him, ready 
to break in. 

Wise, fat, alert, and as good a rustler 
as ever chased bonanzas with a pros- 
pector, was Ginger. He hadn’t been fat 
or nearly so wise, when, years before, 
as a motherless colt, he became the 
property of Danny, now a brown-faced, 
sturdy, square-shouldered, black-eyed 
youngster, known to many as the kid 
prospector, 

Over a big section of the Far West they had plodded 
together and in the most out-of-the-way places, seek- 
ing ore. Every rock that*showed any indication of 
metal would be carefully examined by Danny, who 
tried not to overlook anything, Every outcrop or 
change in the earth’s formation was systematically gone 
over. Such is the life of a prospector. Always look- 
ing—always listening—for the something: that might 
lead to pay dirt. Sometimes hungry, sometimes thirsty, 
and very often cold and stiff from sleeping on the 
hard ground, yet always buoyed up by the thought 
of a lucky strike. Once only had Danny traveled with 
a partner—Charley Conklin—and after several weeks 
of hard luck Charley had given up and gone home, 
leaving Danny to go on alone. 

Danny and Ginger had just drifted into a little Ari- 
zona railroad town for provisions, when an old pros- 
pector who had made the rich discovery at Gray Buttes 
first told his story. Long before sundown a scattered 
line of automobiles, wagons, horses, and even men on 
foot, were heading for the new strike, Danny among 
them, trudging along behind Ginger. 


i 

Si MILES across country, with little rest and 

not any too much to eat, is a pretty good hike; still 
Danny had made the trip in good shape and his spirits 
were high when setting up his location stakes. Now 
was he going to lose the claim? Not if he could help 
it! But what chance had he, single-handed, against 
Turner and Milton, who were leering derisively down 
at him? 

Turner was the first to speak and he kept kicking 
the pack while he growled, “Git your stuff on the fool 
donkey there, and be on the way. Git started! Adios!” 

A week before, Gray Buttes had meant nothing more 
than a number of low, gray, sagebrush-covered hills. 
The hills were still there, but now were dotted with 
gleaming white tents, hurriedly constructed frame 
buildings and rocky dumps of prospect holes. A boom 
town had mushroomed up almost overnight, and Dan- 
ny was soon walking by Ginger’s side down the one 
crooked. street, looking for a friend. 

At last he found one, Jim Canty, a_rather small, 
lean-faced man with steely, gray eyes. Danny told his 
troubles, leaving out nothing. Canty frowned, then 
smiled just a little as he said very quietly, “Let’s go 
along back to your claim and I'll reason with those 
bucks, So much can be done by reasoning!” 

Danny caught an underlying meaning in those evenly- 
spoken words, and knew that he had struck the right 
man, Turner and Milton were somewhat surprised 
to see the youngster back so soon. They were a great 
deal more surprised, too, when Canty cut loose with- 
out any preliminary warming-up. “Hey, you claim 
jumpers, get off the lad’s ground !” This was his way 
of reasoning. 


The Burro Moved 
Close Eno 
Look Down 
ly on His Young 
Master Driving a 
Pickin the Quartz. cf 
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ished handle and looked’ up. 
you betting, Mr. Canty?” 

Canty liked such spirit, and his reply 
was a chuckled, “I say, nothin’ there!” 

“All right, Mr. Canty! I say there’s 
pay dirt,” and a pair of strong arms 
were at once put into action. 

Three, four, five times, a shovelful 
of broken rock was heaved upward and 
went clattering down the hillside. Then 
of a sudden Danny dropped to his 
knees and began examining a piece of 
dull reddish quartz which had been 
worked out from the corner. 

Canty was down in the hole in an in- 
stant and together man and boy looked 
for more ore. It was not easy to find 
until all of the rock had been removed, 
and then a small hole in the bottom 
showed where the quartz had come 
from. 

Ginger—sharp-eyed and inquisitive— 
must have thought that he should see 
all that was going on, for the burro 
moved close enough to look down, wise- 
ly, on his young master, driving a pick 
into the quartz. 

Danny had to laugh when he caught 
sight of the long, mousg-colored ears, 
wobbling back and forth as if the burro 
were trying to show approval. “Pard- 
ner,” Danny was still laughing, but his 
words were plain, “looks as if we've 
struck it; and if we have, it shouldn’t 
be a great.while before you can roll in 
an alfalfa field and have oats every 
day. No more hard pickin’ in the sage- 
brush for you!” 

Ginger gave his ears another flop, 
then closed his eyes as the happy boy 
prospector turned to Canty and went 
on, “Now we know for a dead certain- 
ty why Turner and Milton were so 
anxious to buy. I must have been 
almost on top of the ore, when they 
run me off. Of course as soon as they 
found out what was there, they broke 
down fresh rock from the sides to cover 
the bottom, then said to.each other, 
‘We know what’s here. We'll buy, if 
we can’t bluff the kid to keep away.’ 
Maybe they don’t feel quite so foxy 
now, though.” 

Within the next day or so many a 
longing eye was cast at Danny’s claim, 
which he had called the Wise Burro 
and sometime hoped to call the Wise 
Burro Mine, in honor of his old side 
partner, Every offer to dispose of the 
property, whether on lease, option, or 
cash sale, was turned down. “Why 
can’t I handle this as well as anyone 
else?” was the way the youngster rea- 


“How’re 


soned, and Canty backed him up with, 


Turner began to bluster, but Canty was at him in an 


instant, “Cut that out. These are not the days of 
re” I know Danny. He’s telling the truth. 
eat it.” 


Turner’s face grew red. “But Mister—Mister—” 

“Canty!” the boy’s friend supplied, his steely gaze 
hardening. 

“Ye—Ye—yes, Mister Canty!” Turner tried to smile, 
then hurriedly went on, “We ain’t tryin’ to jump the 
kid’s claim. Wen willin’ to buy! Ain’t we, Milton?” 

Milton nodded. “Sure!” 

“Since when?” Danny put in, edging a little closer. 

“That’s what we wanted to do all the time,” Turner 
lied, quickly adding, “We'll give you five hundred, kid.” 
Canty thought that Danny could handle his own affairs 
now, and became a passive bystander. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said the young prospector glibly, and 
he kept saying the same every time the amount was 
raised, even to five thousand. For he reasoned, “If 
it’s worth that much to them, it’s worth as much 
to me.” 

Canty remained with Danny until Turner and Milton 
slouched off toward the center of town, then walked 
to the edge of the prospect hole, “Any ore yet?” he 
asked, looking down at the broken gray rock at the 
bottom. 

“Nope, not yet—”’ Danny suddenly checked himself. 
Someone had been working there. He guessed at 
once that it was either Turner or Milton, and his 
next guess was—and that right away, too—“Those 
og knew something or they wouldn’t have offered 
to buy.’ 


MOMENT LATER Danny was down in the pros- 
pect hole, shoveling out the rock, his blue flannel 
shirt soon becoming damp with perspiration. A dozen 
times his heart was in his mouth, when he thought he 
saw a change in the formation, but each time his hopes 
were blasted, for on close inspection the rock showed 
barren, like the balance that had been thrown out, 
Up flashed the shovel time and again until more 
than half the bottom was entirely cleaned off; still no 
sign of ore. If ore were not uncovered in the remain- 
ing section, Danny had made a wrong guess. Perhaps 
it had been a mistake not to sell; and when he straight- 
ened up to mop his sweating face and saw Canty 
thoughtfully shaking his head, the youngster’s black 


"eyes showed disappointment.’ Well, he could be a good 


loser—and right away the shovel was in action again. 

The third corner was cleaned out, showing nothing 
but the same dull gray. A sun-browned face looked 
anxious as the shovel was forced under some broken 
rock banked up in the remaining corner. This was the 
last chance of proving his theory and Danny somehow 
managed to smile, then deliberately let go of the pol- 


~ “Stick to it, lad! Sell only when you 
get your price.” 

Everything looked very rosy for nearly a week, Then, 
in-less than a day, the whole situation changed, for 
what had at first appeared to be a true vein proved 
nothing more than a pocket of low grade ore, worth 
practically nothing. 

This was-a staggering blow; and, as Danny looked 
down into the Wise Burro shaft with its somber gray 
sides and bottom, he ruefully shook his head and said 
to himself, “Wish I’d sold out.” And now he did 
try to sell. But after several noted mining engineers 
went over his ground, then walked on shaking their 
heads, he was ready to quit. 

It seemed to Danny that everybody in Gray Buttes 
joked him for holding onto a claim which could have 
been turned over for thousands of dollars. Turner 
and Milton laughed at him openly. Canty alone was 
consoling. “It’s all in a prospector’s life,” said he, 
smiling. 

“One day you feel like a millionaire, the next like a 
hobo, And don’t you get worked up over the folks 
joshing you, for they’re all your friends—barring that 
couple who tried to get away with your claim. Just 
you joke back.” 

Danny did, and was still joking back when he went 
busted. 


EING BUSTED didn’t bother him a great deal, for 

he had been in that fix before, but there were two 
reasons why he should get hold of some money. He 
had to eat, and Ginger had to drink. Pasture, although 
scanty, was plentiful enough for the burro to keep fat, 
but water was an entirely different proposition. ‘It was 
hauled to Gray Buttes in barrels from a spring nearly 
twenty miles distant and sold at five cents a gallon. 
Ginger must have water, whatever the cost, so Danny 
went to work in a restaurant, washing dishes, with a 
Chinaman as his boss. One afternoon he swung around 
from a pan of greasy dishwater to find Turner and 
Milton laughing at him derisively and chuckling, “Size 
up the young millionaire !” 

That settled it. Danny had endured the joking of 
his friends very well, but to have the two would-be 
claim jumpers bother him on the job was more than 
he could stand. Perhaps the rapid turn of events had 
made him irritable, or more likely it was that he had 
been chasing bonanzas so long, he must be on the move, 
for most prospectors are great wanderers. Anyway, 
that night he quit the restaurant, found Ginger, and 
loaded him with the old outfit. 

From the storekeeper where he bought provisions 
Danny learned that Turner and Milton had become 
owners of the spring which supplied Gray Buttes with 
water. This was timely news, for he had intended 
traveling that way. Now he would give the spring a 
wide berth. A short time later he:quietly left town with- 
out saying good-bye to anyone. (Continued on page 36) 
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DAN BEARD’S P 


Practical Hints in Camp 
we rape 


T MUST NOT BE SUPPOSED that 

the camping season is past because the 

summer. vacation is over. The real 

camping season begins in the Wild 
Rice Moon, that. is September, in the 
month that Andy Poe, the great pioneer, 
was born. Even if school takes all our 
time during the week we still -have week- 
ends in which to camp. Saturday has al- 
ways been a boys’ day, and besides all this 
the September magazine will reach you 
boys before the summer vacation. is’ over. 
Camping is an American institution, be- 
cause America affords the greatest camp- | 
ing ground in the world. ; 

The genial and celebrated -British gen- 
eral, Baden-Powell, lately rebuked the 
Chief for speaking of the general’s coun- 
trymen as “our English cousins,” but he 
forgot when he. did‘so that the Chief bor- 
rowed the term from the Englishmen themselves, who 
always spoke of us as their “American cousins.” Now 
then, the general says that we are brothers.. Good! 
So let it be! But what I am driving at is this: our 
English brothers do not enjoy the same opportunity 
and privileges as we do here in America. There are 
few places where they can camp in England, and when 
they do find’a place it is in what we would call a 
“park”; it might be a good place for a Sunday school 
picnic, but there is nothing there to suggest a real 
camp like the fine one in which the Chief is now 
writing. 

It is as bad on the continent of Europe for camp- 
ing as it is in England, or even worse. The treach- 
erous, brutal and arrogant Hun has devastated that 
land so that now it would be much more pleasant to 
camp in the sands of the Desert of Sahara than in the 
Europe of to-day. Therefore, boys, take off your hats 
to Old Glory, for it represents all the good things we 
enjoy that are denied to our European “Brothers.” 
We Americans taught our brothers how to be Scouts 
and we also taught them how to camp but they must 
come over here to find a good camping ground. 


Camps Old and New 


fit CHIEF is seated in his own log house, built 
by himself, on the shores of Big Tink Pond. Back 
of him there is pitched a camp of six rows of tents, 
which are filled with a joyful, noisy crowd of young- 
sters, 

It is here in the mountains of Pike County, Penn- 


sylvania, where the bluestone is stratified in horizontal 


layers, that one may study the camp from its very 
birth to the latest and finished product of this century. 

Everywhere in these mountains there are outcrop- 
pings of the bluestone. And, wherever the face of 
a ridge of this stone occurs which is exposed to the 
elements, the rains or melting snows cause the water 
to drip from the earth on top of the stone and trickle 
down over the face of the cliff. Then, when a cold 
snap turns the moisture into ice in every little crack 
in the rock, the expansion of the ice forces the sides 
of the cracks apart at the seams in the rock until loose 
pieces from the undersides slide off, leaving small 
spaces over which the rock projects. The little caves 
thus made make retreat§ for white-footed mice and 


other small mammals, chipmunks and cave rats. When, 


these become deeper they may become dens in which 
snakes sleep through the winter. 

The openings never grow smaller and in course of 
time are large enough for the coon, then the fox, and 
in olden times they made dens for wolves and panthers, 
or a place where the bear would “hole” up for the 
winter. ‘ 

Time is not considered by Dame Nature, she has no 
trains to catch, and as years and centuries roll by the 
little openings in the bluestone become big enough to 
form-a shelter for a crouching man, and the crouching 
men used them as a place in which to camp when the 
Northmen in their dragon ships were braving the un- 
known ocean. When Columbus with his toy boats was 
blundering around the West Indies, the crouching man 
was camping under the bluestone ledges of old Pike 
County, Pennsylvania. There he built his camp 
fires and cooked his beaver 
and bear and deer and elk, 
using dishes of pottery of his 
own .make and ornamented 
with crude designs’ traced in 
the clay before the dishes were 
baked. 

We know all this to be true 
history because within a short 
walk of the Chief’s log house 
there are overhanging ledges 
of bluestone, and underneath 
these ledges we, ourselves, 
have crouched and camped, 
and with sharp sticks have 
dug up the ground from 
the layer of earth covering the 
floor rock, And in this ground 
we have found bits of pottery, 
the split bones of different 
wild animals, split so that the 
savage camper might secure 
the rich marrow from the in- 
side of the bones, arrowheads, 
bone awls and needles, toma- 
hawks, the skulls of beaver, 
and spearheads; all these 
things have been found under 
the overhanging bluestone! 


Daniel Carter Beara, Premier Outer, 
National Scout Commissioner Boy 
Scouts of America. _ 


ing up the front of the 


a lean-to. 


Wherever such. a’ blue- 
stone ledge exists one may 
make a good.camp by clos-’ 


cave with sticks against the 

overhanging cliff and thatching the sticks with browse 
or balsam boughs, thus.making the simplest form of 
The Indians used such shelters before the 
advent of the white man; Daniel Boone used them 
when he first visited Kentucky and, in spite of the 


‘great improvement in tents, the, overhanging ledge is 


still used in Pennsylvania by fishermen and hunters 
for overnight camps, 

But if one uses such a site for his overnight camp 
or his weeks-end camp, one should not desecrate the 
ancient abode by introducing under its venerable roof 
modern, up-to-date cooking and camp material,’ but 
should exercise ingenuity and manufacture, as far as 
possible, the conveniences and furniture necessary for 
the camp. 

However, since the Chief is writing this in a camp 
in the woods, he will tell the practical things that con- 
front him, even though he must mention a white man’s 
shop broom. 

In the first place the most noticeable defect in the 
tenderfoot’s work is the manner in which he. handles 
his broom and wears the broom out of shape. Fig. 
1-A shows a new broom. Fig. 1-B shows the same 
broom worn to a stub after being properly used, but 
Fig. 1-C shows the broom which is no use at all be- 
cause the chump who handled it always used it one 
way until the broom became the useless, distorted, lop- 
sided affair shown in the diagram. 

To sweep properly is an art, and every all-around 
outdoor boy and man should learn to sweep and to 
handle the broom as skillfully as he does his gun or 
axe. In the first place turn the broom every time you 
notice a tendency of the latter to become one-sided, 
then the broom will wear to a stub, Fig. 1-B, and still 
be of use. 

In the next place do not swing the broom up in the 
air with each sweep, as in Fig. 1-D, and throw. the 
dust up in the clouds, but so sweep that the end of 
the stroke keeps the broom near the floor or ground, 
as in Fig. 1-E. 


A Camp Hanger 


T IS against rules and good usage to put nails in the 

woodwork of tents and hence it is “up to” good 
campers to invent hangers for their tents which do 
not leave nails on which to tear the tent and one’s 
fingers. 

A wall tent may have lines stretched across from 
side to side to support clothing, but a center pole tent 
offers a more difficult problem, a problem which we 
have successfully solved, however, with the masthead 
hitch, Fig. 7. 

Of course you know how to throw this hitch, but 
to refresh your memory bend the rope, Fig. 2, into two 
loops, Figs. 3 and 4, add a third loop, Fig. 5. Next 
(Fig. 6) pull the loops out into the form of Fig. 7. 

The center pole is to be thrust through the center 
of the hitch, where the number 7 is in the diagram, 
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then the knot pulled tight and the ends fastened around 
the pole. 

But the masthead knot or hitch has not grip enough 
to hold tight but will slip; hence we put a clove hitch, 


Fig, 8, under the masthead knot to support it. The 
clove hitch is made by a simple twist around the pole, 
as shown by Fig. 9. 

Now then, we must make a loop of a pliable wand, 
Fig. 10, which we do by bending the wand in a circle 
and lashing the ends together as is indicated by the 
joint at Fig, 11. Swing the loop around the center pole 
by lines attached to the four loops of the masthead 
hitch, Fig. 12, 

But before the hoop is bound together, string on it 
a number of hooks made by bending the bark of 
branches back, Figs. 13, 14 and 15, or bending the half 
stick back as in Figs. 16 and 17, or, if the wood is 
sufficiently pliable, by bending the top of the stick itself 
back without halving it or barking it, then lash the 
loop in place as in Figs. 14 and 16. 4,4 

With this clothes rack in one’s tent the problem of 
a place to hang one’s clothes is solved, and not a nail 
defaces the wood or endangers the canvas, or one’s 
hands, when the time comes for taking down the tent 
or, like the Arab, folding the tent and silently stealing 
away. 


Be a Buckskin Man 


VERY REAL CAMPER should be a _ Buckskin 

Man, and to be a Buckskin Man requires grit, but 
that was one of the most prominent qualities of the 
old buckskin men. If those old fellows with their 
fringed, deerskin clothes had not possessed grit, there 
would have been no United States of America. Of 
course you know what a Buckskin Man of to-day is. 
If you do not we might ds well tell you once again, 
then if you feel that you can prove your strength of 
character by first giving up your pet vice, be it candy, 
tobacco or “cuss” words, you may become a candidate 
for a member of the Buckskin Clan, 

1. A Buckskin Man is first, and above all, a loyal 
and enthusiastic American. 

A Buckskin Man obeys the Scout law. 

A Buckskin Man believes that usefulness is the 
highest quality of morality. 

A Buckskin Man possesses all the chivalry of 
a cavalier; all the honesty and rugged virtues 
of a Puritan; all the friendliness and kindli- 
ness of a Quaker; all the loyalty of a Jew; all 
the devotion and reverence of a Roman Cath- 
olic; all the bravery, hospitality and joyousness 
of a buckskin scout of the early border. 

5. Hence a’ Buckskin Man’s honor is of more value 
to him than his property, OR EVEN. HIS 
LIFE! 

After reading this law, if you still feel like it, you 
may subscribe to the oath. Remember that you do not 
have to be rich, you do not have to be poor, you do not 
have to be educated, you 
do not have to be ignorant, 
but you must be “straight 
goods.” If you are all of that, 
the oath won’t bother you. 


The Buckskin Oath 


Because I want to be a Buck- 
skin Man I, of my own free 
will and accord, pledge, prom- 
ise and agree to live accord- 
ing to the Buckskin law, and, 
should I fail to so live, it will 
be because I am a weak char- 
acter upon whom it is unsafe 
for one to place reliance. 


*" Sh 


One evening long ago, Ham- 
lin Garland sat in front of the 
big fireplace in my studio talk- 
ing of the outdoors he so beau- 
tifully describes in his novels. 
Glancing up at the caribou 
head over the mantle, he rose 
and went to my desk, In a 
few moments he returned and 
pinned these verses, signed 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“6 OW, what do you know about that?” 

The young engineer of the state conserva- 
tion patrol launch raised higher on his leather 
mattress and stared sleepily out the starboard 

window. He had slowly been awakened by a scratch- 
ing of the tall prairie cane along the Pintail’s gunwale 
in the fresh breeze over the flooded salt swamp. But 
what caught Buddy Driscoll’s drowsy interest was his 
old friend, the polestar. Or rather his old friend was 


conspicuous by his absence—and in a brilliant midnight* 


sky set thick with constellations. 

“Funny,” grunted Bud—“Leon must have got up in 
his sleep and turned the Pintail around on her mooring 
lines.” 

Leon Foret, the seventeen-year-old guide of the con- 
servation agents, was snoring lustily on the cushions 
across from Buddy’s bunk. 

Bud scratched his head, ‘gathering his wandering 
ideas. His stargazing brought another well-known 
object into view where it didn’t belong, or hadn’t a 
few hours ago when he and Leon had wrangled some 
astronomical problems before retiring at eight o’clock 
to keep away from the mosquitoes. 

“The big dipper has beat it somewhere, too,” mused 
Bud. “A dipper might go dippy, but the North Star— 
it just ain’t never gone south yet.” 

For—looking out the big windows on the port side— 
Buddy saw the “pointers” of the dipper and, following 
them across the heavens, he located the North Star— 
south ! 

Raising himself higher to reflect on this mystery, 
’ Buddy gave a yell of surprise. 

“Where's the lake? It’s gone, too!” 

He jumped out and ran to the little foredeck of the 
thirty-five-footer. The Pintail was tied just where the 
boys had tied her—same scraggly brush clump aft, and 
the headline to the boat hook thrust down in the ooze. 
But the landscape had disappeared. Instead of five 
miles of rippling lake, Buddy stared at a grassy bank 
not ten yards distant. He could have sworn that some 
jokers had seized the launch and towed her somewhere 
else save that he recognized his own half-hitches around 
the boat hook pole. She was just where she was when 
Marvin, the conservation agent, had departed for a 
shrimp camp eight miles up Timbalier Bay to get the 
gasoline. The Pintail had made more of an extended 
cruise than they had contemplated on the flooded 
marshes, due to the crevasse on the Mississippi miles to 
the north; and when Buddy, the engine man, reported 
a leaking tank pipe, Marvin had taken the little dinky 
with its detachable motor and set off for a supply of 
fuel. The boys were ordered to await his return, and 
now Buddy, looking at his watch, saw it was past 
midnight. 

“Mr. Marvin ought to have been back by nine,” he 
reflected. “But the lake—where’s all the water?” 

He dashed back to shake Leon, who—being a native 
Creole—might explain this phenomenon. 

“Hi?” muttered Leon, “what’s the matter ?—sea kick- 
ing up?” 

“Sea? There isn’t any any more! We've gone some- 
where—no, we're just where we were, but everything 
else has gone somewhere! I went to sleep watching 
the North Star on my side the boat and now it’s 6n 
yours. And the blamed lake has gone dry or some- 
thing !” 

“You’re crazy,” murmured Leon, peacefully. 

“Take a look at that shore line right over there!” 

“Get out,” grunted Leon. “You ate too many beans 
for supper.” 

“There ain’t thirty feet of the lake left,” roared 
Buddy, “and it was five miles wide before dark !—look 
for yourself, Leon!” 

He jerked the mosquito bar off his friend, and Leon 
slowly rose up. He yawned and scratched himself and 
looked first one way and the other. Then he muttered 
and went back past the motor to the little cockpit. 
Then he, also, gave a yell. He climbed up on the cabin 
top, stared each way across pathless spaces of grassy 
meadow and yelled again. 
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«.. Discovered Leon Dragaing a Battered, Drenched Man Aboard. 
t 


“It’s loose!” he whooped. “Everything’s loose! We 
got to snake out of here!” ~ 

pene ?” yelled Buddy. “Why, the boat ain’t moved 
a foot!” 

“No, but the marsh has! It’s floating prairie, and 
the wind and the crevasse water has swung it so we're 
pointing the other way! The iles flottantes—there’s 
five feet of new river water under the marsh and it’s 
cut loose and adrift. I saw it happen once years ago 
when the river broke down over the salt prairies, 
Buddy !” 
fe Leon was jerking out the pole and pulling in his stern 
ine. 

“We got to get the Pintail out before the gap closes 
entirely. No wonder Mr. Marvin never got back. He’s 
probably blocked off by a mile of grass!” 

Buddy was gazing at the polestar—after all it was 
reassuring to discover that his old friend hadn’t gone 
back on him. He had heard of the floating marsh 
islands, in fact knew them well enough, but he had 
never seen one that went traveling. Down under the 
firm mat of grass and vegetation the long roots usually 
held firm in the bottomless swamp mud. But now with 
the flood of the great river sweeping to the Gulf across 
country, the marsh islands had been lifted up five feet 
or more, and at last this section of the lake shore had 
nit anchorage and was the sport of the tides and 
wind, 


ee AS Buddy Driscoll watched what seemed to 
be firm brushy bank and grassy meadow which ap- 
peared to be a veritable safe and sane cow pasture to 
the Northern boy, he was aware that the opposite shore 
was edging slowly past, the water gap narrowing. 

The practical Creole lad was forward, pushing the 
boat from the bank. Then he yelled for Buddy to start 
the motor, and in another moment the Pintail swerved 
off and down the starlit channel still visible. Leon held 
the wheel, and Bud went forward to hear more of this 
strange matter of a Louisiana lake whose shores could 
mysteriously invert themselves overnight and catch un- 
wary sojourners napping. 

“The crevasse water has been overrunning all the 
country on this side since the river broke through the 
levees,” explained Leon, “but when it got‘down to the 
salt grass marshes why all this soft top land rose with 
the flood, and finally this marsh broke loose. It never 
does any damage, for of course nobody lives on the 
floating prairies. It just happened to catch us laying 
up alongside, that’s all.” 

“But what do you think Mr. Marvin’ll think?” 

“He can’t push that little dinky with the detachable 
motor into it for a hundred feet,” declared Leon. “He'll 
go back to the Manilaman’s camp and wait for us to 
get out best way we can.”. 

“Well, excuse me from this kind of a country,” 
laughed Buddy. “What’s the plan now?” 

“Just going to try and keep free and find open 
water. Hold on, there—it’s all blocked ahead! Half 
speed, Buddy!” 

Buddy was back with his hand on the throttle. Again 
he heard Leon yell, and he reduced speed. Then sud- 
denly Leon threw up his hand with the signal for full 
speed astern, and Buddy reversed the engine and held 
te pepie until the Pintatl’s stern crashed into the muddy 
bank. 

Then he stopped the Jaunch and came forward. Leon 
was out on the foredeck shoving off the bow with the 
ae Ta pole, 4 

“We're here,” he announced, and pointed into the 
breezy, starry dark westward. 

Pathless, rustling grassland showed everywhere, to 
port, starboard and dead ahead. Even to the rear a 
shadowy jutting point of the canebrake seemed shoving 
slowly out. It appeared as though the Pintail herself 
was stationary, but the boys knew that everything was 
moving, silently, imperceptibly on southward under the 
urge of the flood from the mighty river miles away to 
the north. 

“Shucks,” muttered Buddy, “it’s not exciting, at any 
rate. What’ll we do?” 


“Do nothing. No man could walk across the tiles 
flottantes even at ordinary times. Now there’s no bot- 
tom under the marsh. We'll just drift around and when 
we get out depends on how far we're in.” 

“Well, that’s certainly interesting.” Buddy slapped a 
mosquito. “Wiéind’s coming up fresher as if a bit of a 
norther might blow.” 

Leon sat down in the narrow after-cabin and was 
silent. “We might just as well turn in the rest of the 
night. Can’t see a thing or do a thing. It’s good we 
got plenty of grub. and fresh water—though all the 
water will be fresh now as it’s river water.” 

Buddy kicked under his light blanket and drew his 
mosquito bar tighter. “Well, if you take it so coolly, 
I guess I might too! I’m a tenderfoot as far as these 
diggin’s are concerned.” 

“We'll get out all right. May as well sleep. One 

good thing about cruising when you're tight on a bank 
is that you can’t hit anything.” 
. Buddy looked out again. The Pintail sure.might as 
well have been lying in some Ohio farmer’s hayfield 
now as far as visible water was concerned; the floating 
swamp had closed tight on both sides. 

In ten minutes he was aggrieved to hear Leon snoring 
again. 


UT BUD DRISCOLL couldn’t sleep when he 

thought. of the possibility of any portion of the 
Mississippi delta seceding from the United States in 
this fashion with him on it, even if the melting snow 
waters of the whole country seemed to be intent on it. 
As the wind freshened ‘across the illimitable marshes 
he wearily poked his head up to the windows and 
watched; then lay- back and threshed about. 

Then he must have drowsed off, for the next. he 
knew Leon was up, yelling at him, and it was broad 
daylight, with the red sun level over the green cane 
astern. 

“Coffee!” cried Leon. “And, say!— we're in. the 
middle of about ten acres of stuff with clear water all 
around.” , 

Buddy saw whitecapped waves breaking all along the 
northern margins of the irregular marsh island which 
held the Pintat! fast. 

he real shores seemed miles away and southward 
spread the roughening waters of Timbalier Bay. 

Buddy hustled for his clothes, for it was a cool spring 
morning. 

“What'd you make of it, Leon?” he grumbled over 
the coffee and ham, cooked on the little oil stove. 
“When is this stuff going to break up? We're jammed 
in tight as a drum now.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It'll be rougher and rougher 
down in the big bay—and the flood’s rolling out in the 
Gulf through the passes where the tide and wind to- 
gether ought to break a channel for us. I reckon that’s 
what'll happen.” 

When they had got the launch cleaned up from stem 
to stern they knew a slow, almost imperceptible motion 
had come through the mass of tough, oozy soil of the 
floating island. It was getting the full battering effect 
of the seas now from the northeast, the long stretch of 
the bay. The full floods almost hid the low marsh 
shores, and to the south appeared illimitable open water. 
The few low reefs fringing the Mexican Gulf were lost 
in the smudgy distance, 

It was not until after some hours of the slow drift 
and the boys saw that the great fragments of floating 
marsh did not seem to open up anywhere and free the 
launch, that Leon cast a worried glance at his comrade. 

“T think we'd better try and buck a trail through this, 
Bud; I don’t take to another night in it with the chance | 
of getting out to the big water. The Pintail’s sea- 
worthy enough, but we haven’t enough gasoline to fight 
it out when the stuff breaks up out on the reefs,” 

“That’s just where it'll go, too!” Buddy could see 
the far white line of breakers in the pass where the 
east gale pounded them. Then he started the motor 
and they fought into the floating mat; backing and 
charging, twisting and bucking, (Continued on page 30) 
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Boys Who Used Their 


WRIGLEYS 


By JUDSON 


THOMAS GORGE 
B., Kae. 3% ° ¥. 


SIR 
K.-C, 


SHAUGHNESSY 
0:, 0.8) 


HAT is quite a card for any man to 
i hand out, and especially for a man 
who was selling newspapers on the 
streets of Milwaukee when he was sixteen. 
*~ Some boy is going to study the name 
and the long string of letters and remark, 
pertinently as well as flippantly, ‘“‘How 

did he get that way?” ‘ 

Tom Shaughnessy, freckled-faced news- 
boy, son of a Milwaukee policeman in 
1869, “got that way” by demanding and 
getting his money’s worth, not only his 
own money's. worth but the worth of all 
money entrusted to 
him to spend. 

Back in the days 
when he used to run 
around in Milwau- 
kee’s Third Ward 
district and hang 
out at the political 
headquarters known 
as “Little Tammany 

. Hall,” Tom Shaugh- 
nessy had a reputa- 
tion for being 
“shock full. cf 
brains,” and they 
used to say of him, 
“You can’t skin Tom 
Shaughnessy in any 
sort of a deal.” 

He started out 
like so many other 
live American boys, 
with no title what- 


Ali of its goodness 
sealed in — 

Y Protected, preserved. 
The flavor lasts! 


Ya 


FP 
—— 


SK for, and be SURE 
fo get WRIGLEY’S. — It’s in 
a sealed package, but look 


ever, with no riches 

Me the 

for the hame—the Greatest cotinine sense pa- 
SEE rents. His  police- 


man father was not 
a man of wealth. 
He was glad to have 
little Tom help out 
by _ selling papers 
and he was proud to 
see his husky little 
son racing up and 
down the _ streets, 
shouting “Sentinel! 
Sentinel!” 


Name in Goody-Land. 


Brains 
The Boy Who Got His Money's Worth 


D. STUART 


to take a gross of paste brushes the other 
day, said I was overcharging, and he 
seemed to own the whole railroad, too; said 
if I preferred to just deal with little cus- 
tomers instead of with a big railroad, all 
right, he'd go where they would appreciate 
his trade and give him his money’s worth. 
But look here, don’t fire him, he’s a bright 
boy.” 

“Fire him!" exclaimed the railroad store- 
keeper. “I’m going to promote him to be 
my assistant !" 

When Shaughnessy was twenty-six years 
old he was made general storekeeper for 
the C., M. & St. P. Railroad. It was his 
duty to buy most of the supplies. As a 
keen buyer he became famous, so famous 
that Sir William Van Horne, president of 
the great Canadian Pacific Railroad, up in 
Montreal, Canada, 
heard of ‘him. One 
day Sir William took 
a trip to Milwaukee 
and went into the 
office of the C.. M. & 
St. P. and said: 

oak want your 
storekeeper.” 

“What do you 
want of him?’ they 
asked. 

‘Tm going to 
make him general 
purchasing agent for 
the road. He's the 
cleverest buyer in 
America.” And. so, 
when Shaughnessy 
was twenty-nine 
vears old, he went to 
Montreal as general 
purehasing agent of 
the greatest trans- 
portation system in 
the .world., Two 
years later. he was 
made assistant to 
the general manager. 
Four years later he 
was made assistant 
to the_ president, 
another two years 
and he was _ vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager and 
after eight years 
cf that, at the age 
ef forty-five, when 


He made his boy Sir William Van 
go to the common Horne, the famous 
schools. Later Canadian “Empire 
| Thomas managed to Builder,” retired, 
have two terms of Tom Shaughnessy 
study at St. Gall’s became president of 
Academy, selling ube Canadian Pacific 

newspapers mean- » aa : nf tailroad., 
while. Some of the Sir Thomas George Shaughnessy, He was knighted 
|boys at political by Queen Victoria 
headquarters used because of his won- 
to beg him to join them in their amuse- cCerful work for Canada, and later given 
ments but generally Tom was too busy a baronetey by King Edward. In the ship- 
studying during the little time he had to ping line he did so much for Japan that 
spare from attending the academy and he was given a Japanese order. Conse- 

ven selling his papers. quently his title to-day, in full, is: 
“What do you want to study all the “Sir Thomas George Shaughnessy, Knight 
time for?" they asked, Commander of the Bath; Knight Com- 
J >> “I'm payin’ at th’ academy, ain't I?’ mander of the Royal Victorian Order and 
a AE oO} Dod A he would demand. possessor of the | Japanese Order of the 
ae) es 4s. ey, Sure. : Sacred Treasury, 

Ee vas “Well, I've got to get my money’s He used his brains, in getting his money's 
werth!” And that settled it. worth and full value for all money he 
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| Of course just getting his money's 
worth didn't land him where he is to- 
day. Coupled with this was hard work, 


and constant alertness in 
all that 
is doubtful if he 


strict honesty 
which he used his brains for 
they were worth. It 
could have got into 


—— ; ; i é b better suited 

PSOne i ‘ . | Don’t pay War-Time prices for Bicycle supplies. can | © 5 ; a job b Bs 
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Railroad, A railroad store is not like 
any other store where customers may 
come and shop. It is the supply head- 
quarters for a great railroad system, where 
everything is kept from ordinary pins, to 
be used in pinning bills of lading together, 
to office’ furniture, expensive machinery, 
lamps, books, and all sorts of railroad 
equipment from office to roundhouse. 

When he was sixteen it was time for 
him to go to work in earnest. He had 
been keeping his eyes open for a good 
job for some time. He knew that at six- 
teen he was too old to be a newsboy, but 
it helped him to pay his way for the two 
terms at the academy. Then he became 
acquainted with one of the railroad men 
to whom he sold ge tol and asked him 
if there was a job there for him. The 
man promised to keep an eye open and one 
day told Tom that there was a little job, 
$5 a week to start, in the railroad store. 

“But it’s hard work, boy. On your feet 
all day, running all over the offices with 
this thing and that, running all over the 
yards, too, with tools and other heavy 
articles,” 

Tom took the job. Sometimes the rail- 
road store would be out of ink or signal 
flags or almost any of the thousands of 
things carried, and, as there would be an 
urgent need for it, they would send Tom 
out to a Milwaukee store to buy some 
until they could get a big order through. 
This necessitated giving him either a writ- 
ten order or the cash. 

He hadn’t been doing this so very long 
before one of the auditors discovered that 
he was getting the articles considerably 
cheaper than they had ever been able to 
get them before. 

“How does he do it?’ was asked. It 
was worth investigating. The head store- 
Keeper became interested. He knew one 
of the merchants that Tom had bought 
things from and mentioned the matter. 
Said the railroad storekeeper: “I notice 
you are dropping your prices to us.” 

“T’ve got to or lose your trade,” said the 
| merchant. 

“What do you mean? I've never hinted 
anything like that to you.” 
| “You haven't, but that young Shaugh- 

nessy has more than hinted. He refused 
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LOOK HERE, BOY : known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x 12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
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handled for others. He helped to build 
up Canada and his road by that talent un- 
til when he resigned the presidency three 
years ago he was head of a concern that 
employs 75,000 people, owns 70,000 miles 
of telephone and telegraph wires, 13,000 
miles of railroad track, 12,000,000 acres 
of land in Canada, half a hundred hotels, 
an express company, many fleets of ships 
and has extended its system of transpor- 
tation until it operates in America, Europe, 
Asia and Australia. 

To-day he is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Canadian Pacific. 

A fairly good job for an American news- 
boy to fall into? 

But—he didn’t fall into it, he climbed 
up to it! 
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Soo-Look 


(Continued fram page 13) 


also at the beautiful skin and at the 
prowess of the boy who had killed this 
strange animal. “He is a great hunter,” 
they said. “He has killed a great and 
strange beast like none we have ever 
seen,” 

Then one of the men came forward to 
examine the skin more closely with his 
failing eyes. He was bent and shriveled 
with his great age, for he was the oldest 
of them all. And the others made way 
for him and listened, for they knew he was 
very, very wise and remembered much of 
what had happened long ago that they 
knew nothing of. ‘Let us hear what the 
Wise One can tell us of this strange thing,” 
they said. 

The old man bent over the fur for a 
moment and exclaimed in surprise, Then 
he told them: “It is the skin of the Great 
Bear! Many, many years ago, I have seen 
an animal with fur like this. But so long 
ago it was that all men have thought that 
the children of the Great Bear no longer 
roamed in any lands. The boy is a great 
hunter for he is the only one who has 
killed a Great Bear since long ago.” 

And he marveled much as he rubbed the 


thick fur of the great, barren-ground 
grizzly. 
(Another story of the strange ad- 


ventures of Soo-look, the Eskimo boy, 
will appear in an early number of 
THE AMERICAN Boy,) 
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Carry Your Gun Right 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


UST AS a workman in tim- 
ber is known by his chips, 
so a gentleman can quickly 

be detected by the manner in 
which he carries his gun. I 
care not whether it is air rifle, 
22-caliber rifle, or the 20-bore 
shotgun; nor does it matter 
whether the weapon is loaded 
or empty; in every case its 
proper handling marks the 
gentleman. 

It is just as easy to learn 
to carry a gun right as it is 
to get the wrong habit. Care- 
less automobile drivers pay 
the penalty, reckless engineers 
come to a sure determined 
grief, and the careless hunter 
may injure his best friend be- 
cause he did not carry his 
gun in a manner that meant 
Safety First. 

Some people can never take 
a gun into their hands without 
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in a Horizontal Position. 


keeping its muzzle pointing in your direc- 
tion, although they would never think of 
being so careless with the nozzle of a 
garden hose. Yet it is easy to hold the gun 
with its barrel pointed to the ground or 
tilted above the heads of comrades toward 
the sky. Just practice a little with your 
new gun before you take it afield. With 
its chamber empty stand before the glass 
and try to move it to the many positions 
from which you shoot without allowing the 
image in the mirror to aim his gun in the 
direction of your body. , 


Use Your Safety 


DANGEROUS TIME in. the hunting 

trip when accidents often occur is 
when, after one strip of woods has been 
hunted over, the party assemble to walk 
across an_open lot to the next piece of 
timber. Everybody walks along merrily. 
The day is golden with sunbeams, the air 
makes your body feel light, the fields and 
trees are gorgeous with all the colors of 
the rainbow. Now suppose some member 
of the party forgets to put on his safety 
catch or to release his raised rifle hammer 
and that he catches his toe and stumbles. 
It is a mighty good habit to always throw 
on your safety the instant you art through 
shooting. Then it will be there when you 
need it. 

Never carry your gun over your shoulder 
with the muzzle pointing forward, for 
thereby you render your body liable to 
serious injury if you fall. Carry it with the 
butt resting in the palm of the hand and 
then if you fall the muzzle will not be 
pointing toward but away from you. When 
the rifle rests in the hollow of your arm 
never allow its barrel to be in a horizontal 
position. Wither tilt it upward or down- 
ward so that in case of accident of any 
kind its discharge would not fly in the 
direction of comrades. 


Beware of Fences 


At THE fence corner is probably the most 
dangerous place of all. Lazy hunters 
get over the barrier with gun in hand, but 
a disciplined, careful sportsman sets his 
gun over first and then climbs_ over. 
Especially in the case of a barbed wire 
fence or a meshed wire fence the hunter 
must get the right habit. For the wire 
may break or suddenly give down and the 
result is a fall, which, with rifle in hand, 
is pretty liable to prove fatal to com- 
panion, dog, or yourself. 

Only a fool climbs over the fence and 
then reaches back to drag his gun after. 
Results of this carelessness are often in 
evidence, Always set the gun carefully 
through the fence first and there will 
never be any fatal accident in attempting 
to pull it through behind you. And never 
set your gun just where you are going to 
climb over, for in that case you might slip 
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Never Carry Your Gun Over Your Shoulder With 
the Muzzle Pointin2 Forward. 


Carry the Muzzle Tilted Up or Down, 


Never Drag a Gun Through Nor Climb Over Right Where 
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not Don't Take Unnecessary Risks 
With a Stump Fence. 


and fall upon it, breaking or bending it | 
seriously to say nothing of discharging it 
accidentally. 


Handling Weapons in a Boat 


NOTHER place to be mighty careful of 

a gun is when it is carried in a boat. 
When lying in the bottom of the craft the 
muzzle must be pointed in a horizontal’ po- 
sition and so in the range of some occu- 
pant’s body. The best plan is always to 
unload the gun that has to be carried in a 
boat. If the rifle must be carried in a canoe 
in a loaded condition then some member of 
the party had better carry it with muzzle 
pointing straight upward. Never allow a 
companion to reach to you from shore to 
craft, either with stock or muzzle toward 
himself or you, a gun that has in it a 
charge of powder ready to drive out its 
load of lead, 


Make Haste Slowly 


OMETIMES it is necessary to run when 

carrying your gun. Never grasp it with 
both hands in this case, for if you fall it 
will go under your body. Hold its center 
in one hand and if your speed causes you 
to fall let go of the gun entirely. Better 
bend its parts a little than to discharge its 
contents near ,your body. Never hurry 
when carrying a gun unless it is absolutely 
necessary. The old hunter who brings 
home the game never seems to be in a 
hustle when hunting. He sneaks and 
creeps along like an Indian. Get his habit 
of slowness and you will thereby see more 
game to shoot. 

When going uphill the gun should. be 
carried on the downhill side of your body. 
A friend learned this lesson the other day 
when he slipped on a wet stone and fell 
upon his gun and discharged its load into 
a frozen tree trunk. The shot rebounded, 
penetrated his clothing and entered his 
skin. His trouble was that he carried the 
gun on the uphill side and so he fell upon 
it. Going along a steep bank or traveling 
downhill are other places where the fire 
arm must be carried upon the downhill 
side of your body. 

If you ever hope to act the part of a 
careful gentleman when shooting you must 
cultivate the habit of never allowing the 
gun, empty or loaded, to point in the direc- | 
tion of a human being. A careful man uses | 
discipline in all that he does. All people 
must take risks once in a while, but the 
careful man can distinguish two kinds of 
risks. One is a reasonable risk that a | 
careful man would take and the other is | 
an unreasonable risk that only a fool would 
enter into. Make the care of your com- 
panion’s safety second nature and remem- 
ber that chances are of two kinds, Learn 
to take the reasonable and to shun the | 
unreasonable, 
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our Gun. Degree of Foolishness. 


- So Pufféd Grains ‘are ideal foods for any hungry hour. 


with melted butter and let children eat like peanuts. 


Scatter like nut-meats on ice cream. Serve in soups. 
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Bubble Grains 


UFFED Wheat and Rice are 

whole grains puffed to eight times 
normal size. They taste like food 
confections—like nut-meats puffed and 
toasted. But they are scientific foods 
created by Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


Flimsy—Flavory 

HEY are so thin, so fragile that 

they seem like fairy foods, Yet 
the very utmost in a food for children 
is Puffed Wheat in milk. If you 
want a child to love whole-grain foods 
this is the way to serve them. 
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We Explode 


The Wheat, So Every Atom Feeds 


7 


HESE wheat bubbles are created by internal steam 
explosion.. We cause in each kernel more than 100 mil- 
lion explosions—one to every food cell. — ‘ 
- The purpose is to fit the grains for easy, complete diges- 
tion. And to make every. element available as food. 


Not for mealtime only, but between meals. Crisp and douse 


Mix in every dish of fruit. Serve in every bowl of milk. 


Mix With Fruit 


The Night Dish 


Bibiad Whaat °° Pabied Hae 
-. Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c, Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qats © 


Sole Makers 
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VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an 
extra strong 14 unce fabric. The 
strongest fabric used in any other bi- 
cycle tire is 12-ounce—-and most 
bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. 
Here is a magnified cross-section of 
14%-ounce Vitalic fabric compared 
with an equally magnified cross-section 
of 12-ounce fabric. That's one reason 
why Vitalics give more miles for less 
money — also why the few punctures 
you get with Vitalics are so quickly, 
easily, and permanently repaired. 


12 ounce 


TRACE MARK 


**Tougher than 
Elephant Hide’’ 


The Most Economical— 


Not the Cheapest 


TITALIC ‘TIRES are an orna- | 

ment to any bicycle. With their 
handsome silver-white color and their 
distinctive V-shaped tread they make 
the best bicycle look better. 


The Vitalic is not a cheap tire. It 
is built of the highest grade of rubber 
skilfully combined with the toughest 
fabric to give you the most miles for 
your money. 


That is why the Vitalic ‘Tire is al- 
ways much more economical than any 
so-called cheap tire. The other fellows 
who ride on Vitalics learned that long 
ago. You bet their fathers know it, 
too. That’s why they bought Vitalics 
in the first place. 
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CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, ERIE, PA. 


| vented, 
|not nearly as sensitive as a crystal detec- 


| less 
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My Wireless Adventures 


When the Andalusian Went Down 


By JACK HEATON, 


Wireless Operator 


As Told by Him to A. Frederick Collins 


YNOPSIS—Jack Heaton was a New 

Jersey boy and an amateur wire- 
less operator, When he was sixteen 
he went with his parents on a@ voyage 
to Venezuela. On the return trip the 
regular wireless operator was taken 
ill and, upon his suggestion, Jack was 
allowed to fill in at the switch. After 
his return and with a recommendation 
from the captain of the Carlos Madino, 
Jack applied for and finally obtained 
a berth with the Marconi Company on 
a transatlantic vessel. 


EV. 


HE AERIAL of 
T the great Blue 
Star liner 
Andalusian, on 
which I was to 
make my first voy- 
age across the At- 
lantic, was formed 
by two wires 375 
feet long, suspend- 
ed between her top- 
gallant masts 200 
feet above the sea 
and held apart by 
two 8-foot spread- 
ers. She was one 
of the first ships to 
be fitted with wire- 
less and her wire- 
less room was a 
specially built room 
on the port side of 
the forward saloon 
deck, 
Although the ap- 


paratus was of the 

old ee type, fe 

having. been in- . ne 

stalled when the ? 

ship was built, we ; 

could send from 800 to 400 miles with it 


and receive four times that distance, The 
transmitter was formed of two 10-inch in- 
duction coils, the primaries of which were 
connected in series and the secondaries in 
parallel, so that while the length of the 
spark was still 10 inches it was twice as fat 
and hence proportionately more powerful. 

There was a jigger, as Marconi called his 
tuning coil, and a battery of 18 Leyden jars 
made up the condenser for tuning the send- 
ing cireuits. It was also fitted with a new 
kind of a key invented by Sammis, who was 
at that time the chief engineer of the 
American Marconi Company. 

He called it a change-over switch, but it 
was really a key and an aerial switch com- 
bined. . In order. to connect the receiver 
with the aerial all you had to do was to 
turn the key, which was on a pivot, to the 
right. When the key was turned it also cut 
off the current from the transmitter by 
breaking the sliding contact between them. 

To throw on the transmitter and cut off 
the receiver you simply turned the. key back 
to its normal position and this made the 
connection between the aerial and tuning 
coil and at the same time it closed the 
circuit connecting the source of current 
with the induction coils. 

The up-to-date feature of this set was the 
storage battery which provided an auxiliary 
source of current so that in the event of the 
ship becoming disabled and water flooding 
the engine room, which would put _ the 
dynamo out of commission, the storage bat- 
tery in the operating room could be thrown 
in and CQD could be sent out as long as 
the wireless room remained above water. 
This was a mighty good piece of hindsight, 
for ships that might otherwise have been 
saved by wireless had gone down at sea 
with passengers, crew and cargo simply be- 
cause the dynamos were drowned out, 

The receiver was different from the one 
I used on the Carlos Madino, for instead 


|of a erystal detector we had a magnetic 


detector which Marconi had recently in- 
While the magnetic detector was 


tor when you found a sensitive spot on the 
latter, still there were no adjustments to be 
constantly made as with the former. 


Perce Jeems, and C QD 


OW T’ve told you something about the 
ship and her wireless equipment and 
right here I want to introduce Algernon 
Perce Jeems, second wireless officer of the 
Andalusian and my assistant. He was as 
thoroughbred a gentleman as ever worked 


a key. 
He wasn’t very big in body—only 5 foot 4 
—and he was of very frail build, but he 


proved to be a giant when it came to sheer 
bravery, and as for meeting death when 
duty called, he was absolutely unafraid. 

Before I tell you what happened to the 
Andalusian and of the heroic nerve of 
Jeems, I want you to know what C Q D 
means and how it came to be used as a 
distress signal. In the Continental code, 
which is used by the wire telegraph lines 
all over Europe, GC Q means that every 
operator on the line shall give attention to 
the message which is to follow. When wire- 
apparatus began to be installed on 
ships, © Q@ became the call signal employed 
to mean that every operator was to give 
attention to the message to follow, just as 
in the wire systems, or as it is said on 
shipboard, to stand by. ; 

Then they added the letter D which 
means danger, hence ¢ Q D means stand 
by, danger. When this signal is received 
by an operator at sea, no matter how im- 
portant the message that he is sending or 
receiving may be, he drops it at once and 
answers the C Q D signal to find out what 
the trouble is. : 

Now to go on with the story. 


The Wreck in the Night 


WE SAILED from Liverpool about noon 
on the 15th of March for New York 
with a full passenger list and a valuable 
eargo. The first couple of days out the 
weather was fairly decent but, as usual at 
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that time of the year, we ran into a real 
winter gale. We were struck time and 
again by mountainous seas. One gigantic 
wave that broke over our bow tore away a 
part of the bridge, others poured through 
ventilators and nearly every time she was 
hit more damage was done. To make mat- 
ters worse, the high winds drove us out of 
our course. 

Although a sharp watch was kept, it was 
so dark at night the lookout couldn’t see 
his hand an arm’s length before his eyes, 
though he might have been able to see a 
ship’s lights ahead had one been bearing 
down on us. As the captain had been on 
the bridge continuously for three days and 
nights I felt it was my duty as the first 
wireless officer to stick to my key, and 
though it was Perce’s watch I told him to 
turn in. 

About midnight I heard the hull scrape 
against something that sounded as though 
she had struck bottom when crossing a bar, 
or perhaps it was an iceberg. She keeled 
over until I thought she was a goner but, 
straining and giving in every part of her 
superstructure, she gradually rolled back 
and righted herself again. 

The saJoon and second cabin passengers 
eame trembling out of their rooms in their 
night clothes, but what they lacked in 
clothes they made up in life preservers. 
Wherever you find danger there you will 
find among the panic-stricken a few cool, 
calm and collected men and women, and 
sure enough two or three men and as many 
women appeared a few minutes later fully 
dressed and ready for anything that might 
happen. The officers assured all hands that 
nothing had or could happen and nearly all 
of them returned to their rooms. 

The third-class passengers were locked 
in the steerage and here pandemonium 
reigned. They pounded on the hatchways 
and demanded that they be allowed to go, 
on deck; they were scared stiff. Like the 
more fortunate passengers they were soon 
quieted by cool-headed stewards and re- 
turned to their miserable quarters in the 
fo’cas’le. 

Within the next couple of hours one of 
the assistant engineers discovered that the 
seams of the hull had parted aft and that 
water was pouring into her hold. The cap- 
tain ordered all the bulkhead doors closed, 
to keep the water out of the other compart- 
ments, and her great pumps going, but 
once started the mighty pressure of the 
inrushing water ripped her seams farther 
along *and broadened the gap. Knowing 
she could not stay afloat for any great 
length’ of time, the captain ordered me to 
send out the call for help and to be quick 
about it. 


At the Key, the Ship Sinking 


GOT BUSY. with the ag 4 sending out 

CcQD,Cc D, C Q D, \Mstening-in be- 
tween the calls as I never listened before 
to get an O. K. to my signals. It seemed as 
if all the operators were either asleep, dead 
or on the other side of the equator, but 
after an eternity of time—which probably 
amounted to as much as five minutes by the 
clock—I caught the signal O AK and then 
“What's up, old man?” 

It was the SS. Arapahoe that had an- 
swered and I was nearly frantic with joy, 
for I felt that all of the responsibility for 
saving those 1200 souls on board rested en- 
tirely on me. I sent back the name of our 
ship, told him we were fast sinking, gave 
our latitude and longitude so that the 
Arapahoe would know where to find us, if 
by good fortune we were still afloat when 
she reached us, and I added, “For God's 
sake put on all speed !” 

In the meantime all the passengers had 
been notified, told to dress and to put on 
their life preservers while the sailors had 
been ordered to man the lifeboats. When 
the passengers came on deck the situation 
was calmly explained to them, together 
with the hopeful information that three 
steamers were bound for us as_ fast as 
steam would carry them, for I had got the 
O. K. from two others-——the Morocco and the 
Carlisle. 

_There was on the whole very little ex- 
citement now among the saloon and second- 
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class passengers, and, curiously enough, I 
observed that those who had been seasick 
nigh unto death seemed to forget their ail- 
ment in the face of danger and had their 
sea legs on well enough to look after their 
own safety. 

Before the hatches were opened to let the 
steerage passengers out of their hole and 
onto the lower deck, the captain and one of 
his officers took their places on the main 
deck forward where they could watch every 
move the poor frightened mob made. They 
came helter-skelter up the hatchways, fall- 
ing all over themselves and everybody else, 
but when they saw the captain and the 
officer towering above them, each with a 
brace of horse pistols leveled at them like 
young cannon they eased off a bit their 
desire to be saved at the expense of others 
and the stewards had no further trouble 
with them, 

Just then Perce got awake and hearing 
the gruff orders of the officers, the throb- 
bing of the big pumps and the loud, excited 
talk of the Pomenacre, he wanted to know 
the cause of it. 

“The ship is sinking, so get up right 


pty cat 38 I exclaimed as evenly as my voice 
mm d let me and working the key for dear 
e. 


“Oh she is, is she?” he yawned as if it 
were an everyday occurrence, There was 
no excitability in Perce’s make-up. 

Well, sir, we kept her afloat until day- 
light, when the captain ordered everyone 
to the lifeboats, women and children first. 

Perce and,I, stuck to our instruments, 
keeping the ether, busy and every now and 
then sending out cheery bulletins to the 
passengers, the gist of them all being that 
help was almost at hand. 

I could feel the ship begin to settle and 
the lifeboats, loaded to the gunwales with 
their cargo of human freight, were quickly 
lowered into the running sea. It required 
great seamanship to do this and even then 
one or two of them were capsized. 

The captain suddenly appeared before our 
window. 

“Boys, you have done your duty. 
save yourselves,” 
gone. 


Perce Goes Down With the Ship 


| COULD FEEL her nose pointing up in 
the air and I knew she was going down 
stern-end on. It was only a question of 
minutes, 

“Go on, Perce, I'll stick here.” 

“Go on yourself,” he replied; “if anyone 
stays I will.” 

I don’t know exactly what happened, but 
something flying through the air must have 
hit me, for the next thing I Knew I had 
struck the icy water and had gone down 
several fathoms. The sudden ducking re- 
vived me, and when I came up I swam for 
an overcrowded lifeboat. The bos’n pulled 
me in and a woman’s voice whispered, 
“Thank God, he’s saved !” 

There on the edge of the horizon I could 
see the dim outline of a ship with a great 
black stream of smoke in her wake and I 
knew her for the Arapahoe at last. 

“Where's the little operator?” 
asked me, 

The bos’n pointed to the fast sinking 
ship, the bow only of which was out of the 
water, and said, ‘There he is, sir!’ 

And as we looked we saw big, brave 
Captain Stacey and little, heroic Perce with 
their right hands clasped and with the cap- 
tain’s left hand on Perce’s shoulder just as 
two old friends who had not met for a long 
time might - these each other on Broadway 
or the Strand. 

An instant later the great ship sank from 
sight, leaving a momentary whirlpool, due 
to the suction of it, in the water. 

The Arapahoe reached us an hour later 
and stood by and, considering the heavy 
seaway and the wind, which though it had 
somewhat abated was still blowing half a 
gale, epg up the survivors and then pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

The passengers made a good deal over me 
and, since I am only human, I should have 
enjoyed their worship immensely, but while 
I had done my duty I knew it was Perce 
who was the real hero and I told them so. 


Now 
and with that he was 


a man 


In the Arctic and the Tropics 


W HAT did T do when I got back, did you 
say? Well, after the sinking of the 
Andalusian my folks thought I ought to be 
willing to give up the sea and confine my 
adventures to Montclair, the Lackawanna 
Railroad and New York, and they urged me 
to settle down and sell engines, or get into 
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some other kind of business in the big town 
and commute like the rest of the sub- 
urbanites. 

T tried it for a few months, but the air 
is dead on land and it stifles me like poison 
gas when I breathe it, and besides, I kept 
hearing the call of the sea oftener and 
oftener and louder and louder just as 
though a spook mermaid were holding a 
conch shell to my ear, 

Well, sir, there were no two ways about 
it. I was not cut out for a salesman, but I 
could handle a key with the best of them. 
So one bright day—it was the first of 
March—when Dad told me to go out and 
see a@ prospect who wanted a 40 horse 
power crude oil engine, I made one stone 
slay two sparrows and after fencing with 
the would-be buyer for half an hour I slip- 
ped over to the Lord’s Court Building 
where the Marconi Company had their 
offices and signed up to go on a seal catch- 
ing expedition to the Arctic. During the 
next month or so I pounded out messages 
in my wireless room through howling gales 
and fierce snowstorms and watched the kill- 
ing of thousands of fat baby seals lying 
on their backs on the drifting ice, which 
we located by wirelessing back and forth 
with other vessels scouting for harp seals. 


And then when I was back in New York 
again minus a job and wishing I could get 
one on a. pirate ship or start a revolution in 
some Central American country, I ran up 
against a job with the French Wireless 
Telegraph Company, who were putting up 
wireless stations along the Amazon among 
the great rubber plantations, savage tribes 
of Indians, monkeys, boa constrictors and 
all the garnishings that go to make up a 
first-class tropical jungle in South America. 
I've seen the whole blooming tribe of 
monkeys with faces on them that ought to 
make Darwin ashamed to look at himself in 
the glass, and dozens of animals that have 
no business outside of a jungle or a zoo. 
I believe that every message I ever sent 
there had something in it about rubber, for 
along the Amazon they live and die by it. 
Sometime I think I'll organize a company, 
go down there with a machine gun, wipe 
ree pe eannibals and open up the diamond 
fields. 

One of the finest wireless experiences I 
had was with no less a personage than the 
great inventor of the wireless — Guglielmo 
Marconi! It was by a piece of great good 
luck and some strategy that I got in with 
the Marconi party as roustabout and had 
the thrill of being in on the first sending of 
messages across the ocean without wires, 
when Marconi spanned the two thousand 
miles from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to the 
Marconi Company’s station in England. 


I Got Into the War, Too 


ROUBLE started to brew down in Mexi- 
co and I was on the Alabama when the 
thirty-six warships and 15,000 bluejackets 


and marines of the North Atlantic Fleet. 


headed south to clean up Mexico. I was 
assigned as assistant operator and before 
long was rated as a first-class electrician. 

Very soon after Huerta resigned the 
presidency of Mexico and made his get- 
away, the ex-Kaiser let loose the war dogs 
of Europe and here I was signed up for four 
years in a page that didn’t seem to stand 
a ghost of a chance of breaking into the 
fight. But-at last I managed to get trans- 
ferred to a U-boat chaser and learned how 
it felt to listen through my sensitive re- 
ceiver for the faint whirring of a U-boat 
propeller and had the grizzly joy of being 
on hand when our shell sent a U-boat down 
on stern end, with a tremendous series of 
explosions and geysers of steaming water. 

And T had a chance to see more sea fight- 
ing after that, for, when our own Navy 
Department was turning out a brand new 
submarine every two weeks, I signed u 
for submarine service. After that, I too 
advantage of the privilege of being trans- 
ferred into the Army and enlisted there. 
As corporal in charge of the 2nd Battalion 
Radio Detail, I had a part in co-ordinating 
the eyes, that is the airplanes and balloons, 
with the guns. And it was somewhere 
between the Argonne foothills and Chateau 
Thierry, during a howling inferno of artil- 
lery warfare, that I got hit in the leg by the 
exploding shell that sent me back home, 
discharged. 

I wouldn’t have missed any one of those 
experiences for a million dollars—what’s 
that ?—well, not for a hundred dollars in 
real money, anyway. 


THE END 


THE MOST TERRIBLE ADVENTURE ANY 16-YEAR- 
OLD AMERICAN BOY EVER HAD WILL BE. 
DESCRIBED BY THE BOY HIMSELF IN THE 
OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Theron Bean, who drifted 
24 days in an open boat 
on the ocean. 


HERON BEAN, of Portland, Ore., was 

a radio operator on a steamer, the 
Dumaru, sailing from Seattle to the Philip- 
pines with a cargo of gasoline and dyna- 
mite, when the ship was struck by lightning. 
With thirty-one others he left the burning 
ship in an open boat; a few minutes later it 
was blown to pieces. 
would be picked up, but were not, and for 
twenty-four days and nights they were 
adrift on the ocean, tossed by storms, burn- 
ed by the tropical sun. 
of food and water was soon consumed; all 
suffered awful agonies; man after man died 
and was thrown into the sea. 


They thought they 


Their scant supply 


This tragic 


experience, and how the sixteen-year-old, 


boy and a few of his 


comrades were saved, and their strange ad- 


ventures with semi-savage natives when they were washed ashore— 


these make ONE OF THE MOST THRILLING TRUE STORIES 


EVER TOLD. 


(Whenever any American boy does some- 
thing really remarkable it's always THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY that obtains his own story for its 


readers.) 


See THE AMERICAN Boy Next Month 
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16c a Day 
Pays for 
Your Bicycle 


TY MAKE IT EASY for every red-blooded boy to 
own his own bicycle, we have established our 
Factory-to-Rider policy. You save all middleman’s 
profits, all salesman’s commission, local manager's 
salary, rent for branch offices; and you get a better 
grade bicycle at- a rock-bottom, factory, wholesale 
price. Asa manufacturer, we give you our personal 
five-year guarantee ---backed by a $5,000.00 cash 
bond at the First National Bank of Chicago. 


Easy Payments 


If you haven't saved enough to take advantage of our 
low Factory-to-Rider cash prices, our easy monthly 
payment plan helps any ambitious boy to earn his 
bicycle as he rides. A wide-awake hustler can make 
a lot of money doing errands and delivering parcels. 
Our "Hurry-cycle," a newly patented delivery bicycle, 
is just the thing for this work. The time you save 
with a bicycle may be worth money to you. Buy 
. your own bicycle and surprise your Dad. You can 


do it. 
30 Days Free Trial 


Here's your chance to find out what it means to own 
the bicycle you have always wanted. Take your pick 
of the 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous line 
of Ranger bicycles. Mail the coupon today; get our 
big free catalogue; select the bicycle you want and 
we will send it to you for 30 days free trial. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


With a Mead Ranger bicycle, you can become our 
Rider Agent in your town. We show you how to get 
; your own bicycle free and make money taking orders 
from others. There is no need of your being without 
a bicycle after you read this if you are a live, red- 
| blooded boy and willing to work. But it isn’t work, 
7. it's just fun; because when the other boys see you 
riding around on the best bicycle in town, they will 
ask you how to get one. 


This is the experience of our thousands of Rider 
Agents all over the country. Every one of them has 
a handsome Ranger bicycle to ride, every one is 
making money. Just mail the coupon for our big 
arrange and full details of our Rider Agents 
plan. 


1920 Models Now Ready 
FREE! All the "Ranger" models are shown in nat- 


ural colors in the new big Ranger catalogue. Here 
also is an interesting history of the development of 
You 


the bicycle, with pictures of early models. 
can't afford to buy a bicycle, tires, repair 
parts or sundries until you see this big book. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


With your name and address, tear it 
out and mail it to us for your copy. 


WRITE TODAY ! If you want a Ranger bi- 
cycle delivered to you free for 30 days trial, 
7 you want to be our Rider Agent, or 
you want easy ent terms on a bicycle, 
fill out and mai the coupon immediately. 
We will send Free our new 1920 
cle Book and Catalogue with 
direct-from-factory prices and 
terms, also full particulars of 
our Rider Agents’ proposition 
whereby you can make money 


Bicy. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 


{ N . with your Ranger Bicyds takine Dept. H-19, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
, orders your iring friends. | Gentlemen: Send me (free) the new Ranger 
a» Mail the coupon now Catalogue. same send special Factory- 


to-Rider prices, and full particulars of your 
0-Day Free Trial offer and Easy Payment | 


‘MEAD 


Dept.H-19 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON om 


> oa ~ send ay yore = 
C 4 f C L E poalin bonaearer veh vl masewee ft cle 
COMPANY EL TAY ET eT oR CE PRU SRR 
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Holeproof stockings 
save mothers’ mending 
—save spending too 
because they last so long. 


Holeproofs stand rough playing. 
They have double strength where 


wear is greatest. 


After months of hard wearing 
and hard washing Holeproofs seem 
like new — shapely, smooth and 
comfortable. 


Everyone likes them for their beauty, The Hole- 
proof method seems the only way of producing fine- 
spun stockings that wear like these. 


You can get them in any weight—sheer shimmer- 
ing silks and lusterized lisles of workaday styles— 


and they all WEAR. 


For men, women and children in pure Silk, Silk 
Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write for illus- 
trated booklet and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
1054 


When a Boy’s a Man 


He begins to shave. If he’s a smart young fellow thinking for him- 


self, he begins with a regular razor such as allsbarbers use. You never 
heard of a barber using any sort of razor except this sort, did you? 


Anybody Can Strop a GENcO Razor 


It’s built to strop. . The broad back, the concave surface, the slight » 
bulge just behind the edge, compel a Genco blade to meet the strop at 
the scientifically correct angle. A few easy strokes and you have 
stropped it sharp as quickly as a barber does. i aa 

Go to the nearest hardware store and ask to see a Genco Razor 
before you choose a razor of any sort. It’s a real razor that you can 
strop and clean and shave with easily, and that you'll prize all your life 
for the fine steel init. If you’re not entirely satisfied with it, you can 
bring it back. ‘*Genco Razors must make good or we will.”’ 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 50 Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 


Ge 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Razors in the World . 


neo 


» Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


‘ 


‘They are so lifelike and interesting. 


| him, 
| straight - from - the - shoulder, 


In short they ap- 
preciate everything , 
in the magazine, from “Talks” to “Tick- 
lers”’ (to say nothing of the covers), 


The American Boy Is Genuine 
By David Ewing, W. Va. 
First Prize Letter, 
W HY do I like THr AmeERICAN Boy? I 
find the reason is that THr AMERI- 
cAN Boy, as a magazine, embodies every- 
thing that is likable and admirable in a 
boy’s life. The magazine itself, as a whole, 
reminds me of a big, warm-hearted, friend- 
ly, sociable sort of a fellow. The kind of 
a boy that warms up to you and makes 
you feel that you have at least one friend 
in the world, after all. To read its stories 
is like sitting down and listening to: the 
real life adventures of real American boys, 
heard straight from the actors gata ce 
ou 
feel as though you had just met the chaps. 
For instance, haven’t you often looked up 
from the glowing pages of Mark Tidd’s 
adventures, almost to find him standing 
before you, grinning? Or Connie Morgan's 
boyish face looking at you from between 
the trees when on a hike? Haven’t you 
often had an almost unconquerable desire 
to run up to them and say ‘Hello’? 
Another thing I’ve noticed." Did you 
ever see the mean, underhanded, sneaky 
sort of a chap get the best of the deal in 
AMERICAN Boy stories? I never did. They 
always come out, as they ought to, at the 
little end of the horn, In my opinion that 
is one thing, especially in the eyes of the 
fathers and mothers of America, that 
makes Tur AMERICAN Boy so popular in 
so many homes, 


“Why I Like The American 
” 
Boy 
By James Mather Mosely (18), Mass. 
Second Prize Letter. 
5 THINK you were a red-blooded boy 
yourself once and that you under- 
stand the boy’s way of looking at things. 
You seem to pick out just the right stories 
and articles that a fellow likes.” 
That is what I wrote two years ago to 


| Mr. Griffith Ogden Ellis, the editor of THE 


AMERICAN Boy, and the more I think of 
it the more I am convinced that in those 
two sentences are summed up the reason 
back of the affection which I and so many 
hundred thousand boys have for “The big- 
gest, brightest, best magazine for boys in 
all the world.” 

I have been a reader of THe AMERICAN 
Boy for so many years that I have lost 
count of them. It was because I wanted 
Mr. Ellis to realize that we fellows ap- 
preciate what he is doing that I wrote to 
especially to thank him for those 
inspirational 
“Friendly Talks” of his which are printed 
every month in the front part of the maga- 


| zine. ‘ 


To try to analyze why one likes THE 
AMERICAN Boy is as hard as to describe 
why a fellow is fond of a clean, sports- 


'manlike, faithful chum. But for one thing, 


in my opinion, the success of this maga- 
zine is caused by its. wholesome,. virile 
stories which are alive with action—ex- 
citing Indian tales, gripping accounts of 
school rivalries, war adventures, and 
especially the stories with a dash of hu- 
mor. Connie Morgan is. about as_ well 
known in our family as though he lived 
next door. And above all AMERICAN Boy 
fiction is not cheap or yellow, but always 
appeals to a chap’s best self,-in contrast 
with some of the other boys’ magazines. 

“Boys Who Used. Their Brains,” Mr, 
Stuart’s series, appeals to me_ because I 
want to make good in business. (The 
serious articles make me do a heap of 
thinking.) Dan Beard’s page holds its 
popularity because it tells a fellow precise- 
ly what to do and how to do it out in 
the open. Most all boys enjoy “making 
things,” and here A. Neely Hall, via Tur 


. 


AMERICAN Boy,.is mighty handy for refer-., 


ence... The bright, fresh ideas in “How to 


| Make Money”. are welcomie,~ too, for what 
har times does not need 


some cash? 
ere are so many things about Tur 
AMERICAN: Boy I like that I can’t begin 
to name them all, There’s “The Listening 
Post,” which affords me close-ups of those 
who write for this magazine, ‘Novel Inven- 
tions and Natural Wonders,” which keeps 
me posted on the latest in science, and 
“Wunnybone Ticklers”’ which always has 
hearty laughs in store for me.. From. cover 
to cover THE -AMERICAN Boy is of ab- 
sorbing interest because it is edited from 
the boys’ own viewpoint. . ie ie 
. May~the good work of, THr AMERICAN 
Boy’ goonts IE) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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The American Boy Contest 
| Why I Like The American 


Boy 
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strongly to the av- 
erage boy. 

Although Tue AMERICAN Boy does not 
attempt to “preach”’ yet there is an un- 
dercurrent of honor and chivalry through- 
out, which a boy subconsciously notes and 
instinctively imitates, all of which goes 
toward the strengthening and bettering of 
his character. 

Then, too, THz AMERICAN Boy gives us 
variety. There are stories of college life, 
stories of snowbound Russia, and stories 
of the business world—in fact everything 
that a boy would like and enjoy. We can- 
not leave out the true stories of ““‘Boys Who 
Used Their Brains,” by Mr. Stuart, which 
show us what a boy with plenty of spirit 
and ambition can accomplish. Now we 
come to ‘“Funnybone Ticklers’ which have 
been a constant source of pleasure and 
amusement to me every month, All wide- 
awake boys like a good, hearty laugh and 
I refer all’ those who are inclined to be 
morose or gloomy to the last page of THE 
AMERICAN Boy, 


A Sterling Magazine 
By Phelps H. Adams (16), Colo. 
Special Prize Letter. 

LIKE Tue AMERICAN Boy because it 

contains only the most. carefully selected 
stories. They are full of adventure, com- 
edy, mystery and pep; and are just the 
kind that appeal to the vigorous, red- 
blooded American boy of to-day; always 
clean and wholesome, they broaden the 
mind, sharpen the wits, never fail to in- 
spire and widen a boy’s outlook on life. 

A very admirable characteristic of THE 
AMERICAN Boy is that it, prints those 
stories that build a boy’s moral character 
without ostensibly “preaching”; never those 
which are morbid, fantastic, impossible, 
and which have a demoralizing effect on 
a boy’s mind. 

The “Features” are particularly attrac- 
tive because they are both interesting and 
instructive. This combination seldom ex- 
ists elsewhere, 

The ‘Departments’ also have won for 
THe AMERICAN Boy a great deal.of pop- 
ularity. In them a boy may find articles 
on his particular “hobby” that both in- 
terest and aid him, while virile, industri- 
ous, keen-minded boys may win prizes in 
the many unusual contests. 

In short, I like THe AMERICAN Boy be- 
cause it is the most inspiring, interesting, 
instructive, up-to-the-minute magazine of 
to-day ; because it is all that it claims to 
be: “The biggest,’ brightest, and _ best 
magazine for boys in all the world!” 


The American Boy Is Helpful 
By Hugh Warmack (15), Ala. 
Special Prize Letter, 
A FELLOW just simply can’t help liking 
Tur AMERICAN Boy! 

Its stories are full of interest, but I 
have found that this is not the only thing 
in their favor. They have clean morals. 
Every story of this great magazine con- 
tains a great lesson. Its stories teach the 
great lesson of fair-and-square play, al- 
though it is not always to our best ad- 
vantage, Also these stories teach us 
“stick-to-it-iveness’—to go on no matter 
how great the odds. In the stories of 
school life, we learn the good lesson of 
teamwork, which is nothing more than 
democracy itself, the essential to a good 
and great nation. What is more, they 
teach us to be true to our country and 
ourselves. 

But the stories are not the only things 
that distinguish THz AMERICAN Boy; its 
editor always has some mighty good ad- 
vice for us boys, which will help us in 
later life if we only heed it. Furthermore, 
reading of the lives of great men who have 
had to struggle for success often encour- 
ages boys who have a hard time, and 
saves them from failure. 

Other good things in THE AMERICAN Boy 
are its features and departments, because 
they tell us how to make many useful 
articles, also how to make money. The 
two contests offer a boy a chance to make 
a little money, and better a boy in writing 
and photographing. The puzzles afford 
much pleasure, and also exercise the brain. 

Are.not these sufficient reasons for lik- 
ing THe AMERICAN Boy? I think so! 


Good From Cover to Cover 
By Paxton Smith (14), Tex. 
Special Prize Letter. 

A& THERE ARE any number of reasons 

and the word limit is so short, I will 
attempt to tell only the main reasons and 
parts I like about THe AmeErIcAN Boy. 
As I like good pictures, I am of course 
interested in the pictures on the covers. 
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All are splendid and appropriate. My 
favorites are the funny ones by Cady, the 
ones by Fuhr, and the splendid animal 
pictures by Bull. I admire them as much 
as I do those of Rosa Bonheur. And, 
framed, they look well on the walls of 
either den or club, 

Next I like the editor’s page, which I 
always read first. It contains those help- 
ful, patriotic editorials and splendid poems 
by Guest, that made it my favorite part 
at first. Besides, it tells something of 
what to expect in the next issue. 

Then, instead of turning to the inter- 
esting fiction, I turn to the “Listening 
Post.” My, what interesting things one 
finds on this page. Something of the lives 
of your favorite writers., etc. Then may- 
be details of their work, as in the July 
number. Some of their experiences, letters, | 
and what will come in the future, etc. 
Then when you read the stories of these 
men you will like them better from know- 
ing something about them. . 

Then it comes to fiction and articles. 
Well, everyone who knows anything about |} 
THe AMERICAN Boy at all knows what a| 
high standard of fiction it has, and thinks 
right away of its four principal heroes, 
Mark Tidd, Connie Morgan, Jimmie May, 
and Buddie Jones. And as for favorite 
writers, all are my favorites. Then the 
articles by Stuart, and educational, his- 
torical articles by great men all go to 
make it “The iggest, Brightest, Best 
Magazine for Boys in All the World.” 


How the Magazine Has 


. Helped Me 
By Herbert N. Otis (14), N. Y. 
Special Prize Letter. 

HAVE READ Tuer AMERICAN Boy for 

years and I feel that I have gained 
more knowledge about the world by read- 
ing the paper than by any other means. 
It has certainly helped me greatly in 
school. 

Every story that I have ever read in 
Tue American’ Boy has had some lesson 
in it. It has shown me what a boy must 
contend with when he leaves home to go 
to college or to earn his living. Such 
stories as “Opening the Iron Trail” and) 
others that deal with historic events, are 
especially useful to schoolboys. Other | 
stories, like “The Dragon Flies,” teach the 
reader about the war in Europe. One in-| 
teresting feature of THe AMERICAN Boy is! 
the monthly contest. It has helped me} 
wonderfully in English and makes the 


magazine much more enjoyable. Depart- 
ments, such as “Funnybone_ Ticklers,’’ 
- “The Photographic Contest,” ‘Listening 


Post” and “Dan Beard's Page” all are ex- 
tremely interesting to boys. The serials 
by Clarence Kelland and other noted writ- 
ers are especially good. 

Therefore I think that THe AMERICAN 
Boy deserves its title, “The Biggest, | 
Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All 
the World,” and I hope that all boys may 
enjoy it as I have, 


Like an Old Friend 
By George H. Dimon (14), N. Y. 
Special Prize Letter. 

S Az. fellows, when you're lonesome and 

blue, with nothing to read, isn’t it great 
to see the postman come up to your porch} 
and stick a brand new copy of THe AMER- 
ICAN Boy into your mail box? You bet 
it is! And isn’t it better yet when you 
open it and forget your troubles reading a 
new adventure of one of your old friends? 
And yet why is it that we are all so glad 
to see THkE AMERICAN Boy each month? 
Probably few of us have stopped to think. 
I can give you a few reasons why I am. 

First THe AMERICAN Boy is different. 
It is made solely for boys and made in a 
way to please them. There is an at- 
mosphere of informality about it. Most 
magazines seem stiff and formal, but some-j| 
how or other THe AMERICAN Boy is dif- 
ferent. 

THe AMERICAN Boy is more than a 
magazine to me, it is a friend. Perhaps 
I should say friends because Mark Tidd, 
Connie Morgan, Jimmy May and all the 
others are more like real acquaintances 
than mere imaginary characters. In short, 
THE AMERICAN Boy is real. 


My Reasons 
By Gruver Davis, Va. 
Special Prize Letter. 

THINK THE AMERICAN Boy is the best 

boys’ magazine in the world for the 
following reasons: 

( It is up-to-date from cover to 
cover. 

(2) It confines itself to boys’ interests, 
but they are vital enough to attract older 
readers, 

(3) It inspires one to succeed—to over- 
come obstacles—and it does this while it 
entertains. 

(4) Its editorials are never preachy and 
are always clean and appealing. 


(5) Every issue is a moral, mental and| jj 


physical tonic. . 

(6) Its stories are about real boys who 
do big things, and they are the work of 
the best writers in that field. 

(7) It gives a fellow -.a hand in the 
making of his favorite magazine by con- 
ducting numerous eae contests. 

(8) .It is well illustrated with pictures 
that add to the enjoyment of a story or 
article, 

(9) It has such a variety of stories, 
articles and departments that every taste 
is gratified. 

(10) Its advertisements are almost as 
interesting as the rest of the magazine. 
They make the best possible market places 
for a fellow who wants to buy anything 
that is up-to-the-minute, 
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Horned Snakes 


H ORNED SNAKES are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth—almost. Therefore 
Snyder, keeper of the Reptile House in 
the Bronx Zoo, New York City, ‘looks | 
them over with a critical eye when an 
animal vendor offers one for sale. 

He says that some snake dealers, such 


as are found in Mexico and India, pull| 


the fangs of a poisonous reptile like a 
rattlesnake, and then, holding the snake’s 
mouth open, push. porcupine quills up 
through the skull until they project from 
the creature’s head as naturally as though | 


they grew there. Of course they are cares | 


ful not to puncture the brain cavity, but 


this is small and easily avoided, | 
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Chas. EE.) Zz 


National Sport 


[N the little village of Plymouth, 

Michigan, a little over thirty 
years ago, the first of the modern 
type of air rifle was made. 


This first air rifle was crude. 
The boy who. got it for Christ- 
mas had to stretch his imagina- 
tion to make it seem like Buffalo 
Bill’ s kind. 

But the fun of the thing was 
there. Even these simple air 
rifles had to be turned out by 
the thousands to satisfy the mul- 
titude of “‘gun-hungry’’ boys 


Now the boys who got the 
first Daisy Air Rifles are buy- 
ing Daisy Air Rifles for their 
sons. The boy of 1919 gets a 
trim, business-like rifle that /ooks 
just like the high-power maga- 
zine hunting rifle that his dad 
owns, or one that looks surpris- 
ingly like the military rifle that 
his big brother carried ‘‘over 
there.”’ 


The change in the gun itself 
is surprising. The change in 
the attitude of both parents and 
boy towards the Daisy Air Rifle 
is much more so. From the 
first toy-stage the Daisy has be- 
come an important element in 
the education of the American 
boy. 


The straight-shooting Daisy 
teaches the boy his first real les- 
son in marksmanship, and the 


care and handling of a gun. It 
teaches him these lessons of 
manliness and self-reliance, 
keenness of eye, and steadiness 
of hand and nerve that will rein- 
force him for the battle of life 
in later years. 


Millions of American men 
first got these fundamentals from 
a Daisy. Now millions of 
American boys are getting these 
fundamentals in the Daisy way. 
All over the broad land, the 
Daisy Air Rifle is as much a part 
of the true, clean, sport-loving 
boy’s equipment as his baseball 
rig, his fishing outfit, his boxing 
gloves or his books. 


The Daisy Pump Gun is 
a 50-shot repeater, with the 
same modern pump action found 
in the highest type of modern 
sporting rifle. 


The Military Daisy, also 
a 50-shot repeater, follows the 
latest military lines, with rubber 
tipped removable bayonet, also 
sling and swivel; adjustable 
sights. Length over all, 45 in- 
ches. 


Both guns are finished in 
blued steel, with turned walnut 
stock, ind sell at all dealers for 


$4.00. 


‘Other Daisy Models, 
$1.00 to $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy 
model will be sent direct from factory on re- 


ceipt of price. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
Phil B Bekeart Co.. Managers 
171 Market Street San Francisco Californ:a 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Louis Williams & Co r 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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A Plaything that grew into 


“‘Let them grow up in Kaynee’’ 
Creepers, Undertogs, Pajamettes, 
Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, 
Shirts. 


HERE’S nothing ‘‘kiddish”” _ - 
about Kaynee Blouses— © 


they’re as manly looking as 
Dad’s. 


Kaynee blouses were designed | 
to please real American boys. 
They’re not a bit fussy—trim 
shoulder lines, well-cut collar, 
neatly finished seams, perfect 
buttons firmly sewed on, and no 
elastics or drawstrings to dangle 
untidily at the waist. Kaynee 
blouses are finished just like 
Dad’s best shirts—they give you 
a clean-cut manly appearance. 
You have lots of styles to choose 
from—sport blouses with low 
collars, others with trim high 
collars. Some have short sleeves 
—fine for tennis. 


Tell mother they’ll save 
mending. 


Send for the official ‘Scout 


Law’’ in colors, ready for fram- 
ing. It’s free! 


KAYNEE 


BLOUSES 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1in some clay 


1a bird! 


'and lit on the limb against which I 


The Humming Bird's Nest. 


Birds That Burrow 


OST of you boys who read this article 
M have never seen a burrowing owl. 
Here is a very interesting little fel- 
low who makes a home in Mother Earth. 
I know of two species of this bird in the 
United States and there may be more. One 
lives out in the Dakotas and the surround- 
ing territory and the other is a native of 
the arid wastes of upper Florida. Both 
build a nest several feet underground in a 
winding burrow. Just why this little bird 
chose to build its nest in a burrow no one 
seems to know but more than likely it was 
for protection. 
Another bird that has selected a queer 


'nesting place is the belted kingfisher, a 


bird so common that every boy has seen 
it and heard its queer, rattling call as it 
flys back and forth, up and down some 
stream on its continual search for food. 
The most natural thing in the world for 
this bird to do would be to select a hollow 
tree close to its water haunts for a nest- 
ing place. But no. Away it goes to some 
high bank and digs a long burrow back 
into the earth for a home. It is peculiar 
why this bird should elect to spend long 
hours digging away in the earth, only to 
have a dark, damp nest when it would 
be so easy to pick a ready-made home. 

This champion scolder often: spends days 
scratching away with its absurd little feet 
bank making the nesting 
hole. I have, however, known the whole 
excavation to be completed in two hours. 
This hole is usually about four feet long 
and often curves somewhat. 

The nest itself is a joke. As you prob- 
ably know,,this bird is a fish eater and 
after the fish have been digested the bones 
are disgorged in little bundles. I have 
examined a number of these nests and all 
of them were composed of a few grasses 
or roots and these little bundles of bones. 
What a poor effort at nest building! 

One of the peculiar habits this bird has 
is building what might be termed a “rest 
hole.” After the nesting hole is completed 
and the mother bird has begun to lay, the 
male often digs another burrow near-by. 
This seems to be used only as a resting 
pa the male quietly resting here when 

e is not cruising up and down the nearest 
stream. I have found numbers of these 
“rest holes” and I am sure that they are 
used for no other purpose, The end of 
the burrow is either bare or has a little 
collection of roots, the nesting burrow 


always being found near-by. 


The Smallest Bird and the 
Smallest Nest 


14 IS not at all queer that the smallest 


bird should build the smallest nest, but 
the nest of the ruby-throated humming 
bird is both interesting and wonderful. 
What boy does not know this tiny bit of 
Surely you have been startled 
while in the garden by seeing one of these 
beautiful little creatures whiz past your 
head or watched one visit flower after 
flower of the honeysuckle, poise before a 
blossom on buzzing wings and then dive 
deep into the throat of the flower with 
its long bill. Not in search of honey as 
you might think but more likely after 
ce insect that is doing the honey hunt- 
ng. 

To my notion this bird builds the most 
wonderful nest in all birddom. And lucky 
is the boy who discovers one. Such a 
record will bring him real fame, for it is 
seldom that these little gems of nest build- 
ing skill are ever found. I have only dis- 
covered two and both by accident. Once 
in an old apple orchard I chanced on 
such a nest. I was watching a red squir- 
rel tease my dog when I was startled by 
having one of these little birds flutter 
close. to my face. Almost immediately 
he. came back, this time so close as to al- 
most touch me. And then again and 
again. I at once suspected that I. had 
accidentally stumbled onto their home, so 
standing very still I waited and watched. 
Finally one of the birds grew more bold 
was 
resting, just a few feet from my hand. 
And then I saw the reason for their frantic 
efforts to frighten me away, for there, with- 


Interesting 
Bird Friends \ .\ 


By H..F. 


Mr. Porcupine: “Excuse me, boss! but what'll you charge to massage my back, 
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The Belted Kinzfisher. 


MINERS 


in three ‘feet of my hand, was the nest. 
And such a nest! About the size of a 
walnut, it was perched on the top of the 
apple limb, looking for all the world like 
a knot. Had I not been disturbed by the 
birds I surely would never have noticed 
it at all. The outside was covered with 
tiny bits of lichens and moss, making it 
look exactly like the natural bark of the 
tree. The inside was filled with the 
softest of thistledown. Already there was 
one egg. Never have I seen a more beau- 
tiful creation. 

The other nest was found long after its 
occupants had departed. It, too, was 
perched on an apple tree limb and I only 
discovered it while sawing off a dead limb 
of the tree. Even then, months after it 
had been built, it looked almost as trim 
and neat as when first constructed, 


The Marsh Wren 


[F YOU GO back to the marshes where so 
many of our most delightful but little 
known friends live, you will find one of 
nature’s prime jokers, the little marsh 
wren. There are two kinds of marsh 
wrens, the short-billed and the long-billed, 
both cousins of that cheerful little songster, 
the house wren, who is forever scolding and 
bursting forth into wild melodies around 
your back porch. Probably the one you 
os aoe will find easiest 

spa ron RE By and most plenti- 

ful will be the 

. | long-billed marsh 


wren, 
Go down into 
the cat-tails, far 


out in the swamp, 
and here you will 
find them, usual- 
ly a whole colony, 
and mighty inter- 
esting little fel- 
lows they are. If 
you would ex- 
amine one of their 
nests search 
among the tall 
cat-tails and 
marsh reeds. Usu- 
ally it will not be 
hard to locate, a 
ball of grasses, 
rushes, tiny root- 
lets and leaves, 
securely anchored 
to several cat- 
tails, about three 
feet above the 
water. What a 
real work of art 
this nest is! The 
srasses and 
rushes are care- 
fully woven and interlaced to form a com- 
pact ball about four inches in diameter and 
so well fastened to the reeds that you would 
have considerable difficulty in getting it 
loose if you were so inclined. The entrance 
you will find on the side, just a tiny hole 
less than an inch across, and often when 
you approach you will find the wren peer- 
ing forth from this little opening, suspic- 
iously eyeing you, 

Of course you will want to see what the 
eggs look like. Be careful though for they 
are very delicate. Insert one finger in the 
nest opening and search for them among 
the feathers and tiny grasses. What! No 
eggs? That's where the joke is on you, for 
here is the greatest little joker of all the 
birds. Not one nest do these birds build 
but four or five, or even a dozen. Just why 
this is done no one seems to understand ; 
but no sooner does a pair of these wrens 
construct one nest than they begin on an- 
other, and then another, and another until 
often ten or twelve are built before any 
eggs are laid. Then one nest is selected 
and, this is the real home. The others seem 
to be but shams, although I have often 
seen the birds leaving and entering them. 
Maybe they are so shrewd that they know 
they reduce the chances of being molested 
every time they build another nest; or then 
again maybe they are just such restless 
ereatures that they never can decide which 
nest they really want to use. But they are 
so entertaining and so cheerful that every 
boy should make their acquaintance. 


The Marsh Wren on 
Her Nest. 
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along with those of the entire family?” 
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Dubbelbilt Features: 1. “Cravennette” Bea _ a. SS Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Repair kit. 12. 
finish, 2. Retains shape. 3. Front won't Uiip * ‘ Resist water. 13. Sanitary lining. 14. 
break. 4. Seams won'l rip. 5. Double _ Double seats. 15. Double thickness knee. 
thickness elbow. 6. Collar hugs neck. 7. 16. Seams won't rip. 17. Double-Sewn 
Rip-proof pockets. 8. Buttons won't come 

off 


pockets. 1/8: Buttons riveted on. 19. 
9. Guaranteed fabrics. 10. Pockets “Governor Fastener,” makes knee straps 
double-sewn, 


adjustable. 20. Knee rub protection, 


Boys Du BBELBILT clothes 
Caurenelle Finished 


REG.US, PAT. OFF 


Guaranteed for 6 Months Service 


INE out the ‘“‘hot’’ ones, boys—and don’t worrv about MOTHERS: See and examine Dubbelbilt Clothes. Inquire 

your clothes—if they’re Dubbelbilt. . at the store where you see Dubbelbilt Clothes displayed and 

The boy who wears Dubbelbilt doesn’t get blamed if advertised. Ask especially to see Dubbelbilt suit No. 7072 at 

sleeve or pocket rips when some other fellow ‘“‘just $16.75. It’s made in all wool blue serge, Cravenette finished. 
touches’’ it. 

Mother, buy Dubbelbilt Clothes— because they’re 


real boys’ suits made to stand rough-and-tumble 
service. 


: WD 
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There’s another one, too, No. 7027, in corduroy, 
Cravenette finished, at $14.75 that you’ll like. It 


- Dubbelbilt Clothes give double service where also has the waist line coat with removable belt. 


the strain comes, made with double thickness 
of cloth at all wear points—twenty special 
Dubbelbilt long-wear features. 


And we guarantee that should rip, hole or tear appear 
within six months, we will repair the garment Sree. 


Made in just the stylesand patterns that boys like best. 
Tell mother you want your next suitto bea Dubbelbilt. 


Notice the famous Walcloth fabrics—grays, 
browns, greens and olive—blue serge and mix- 
tures, too. All colors guaranteed fast. 


Should it happen that you do not find Dubbelbilt 
Clothes at your store, you may order direct from 
us by sending your boy’s size and a money order 
for the price of suit you select—No. 7072 at $16.75 
or No. 7027 at $14.75 for Boys, Ages 6 to 18 years. 


DUBBELBILT. BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC., BROADWAY ar tira STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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He saved the last 


This is the story of 200 years ago, as befell the 
gallant French marine—de Clieux. Charged 
by his King to carry a cargo of coffee plants to 
the Isle of Martinique, his good ship was be- 
calmed, be-stormed and be-devilled without end. 
Finally he was forced to share his last precious 
portion of drinking water with his one last 
drooping and dying plant. In such manner 
de Clieux preserved coffee for his King. 


ROM this single plant, we are 
told, were produced the many 
varieties of coffee now grown in 
South America. So it happens,— 
millions of Americans are privileged 


to enjoy “the nation’s most popular 
and healthful beverage.” 


Coffee is the most democratic of 
drinks. It appeals alike to rich and 
poor—to men and women. No home 
so humble it cannot afford coffee. 
No mansion so grand it can dispense 
with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 


Who can describe the irresistible 
fragrance of a cup of hot steaming 
coffee? Its aroma, “its bouquet”,— 
its deliciously delicate, rare, smooth, 
tempting piquancy? ‘There is no 
other “taste” like that of good coffee. 


And who shall say that coffee 
will not become the social and con- 
vivial drink of the future? Men like 
it,—they drink it at breakfast,—at 
the business luncheon,—at the con- 
ference dinner—and at the club 
banquet. 


Soon we shall have “coffee houses” 
—where men and women, too, may 
congregate and toast their friends 
in a cup of rare good coffee. And 
—it is well! 


Coffee—the Universal drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 


| examined their 
| satisfied, he signed up again for a voyage, 


| just beyond the 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Boys Who 


A Ship’s Quartermaster 
at Fifteen 


ARRY PETERSON, fifteen years old, 

has the unique distinction of being the 
youngest ship’s officer in the world. He is 
quartermaster of the auxiliary schooner 
Apokak and is a skilled navigator. His 
home is Atka, one of the remote, barren 
mountain tops in the Arctic Ocean known 
as the Aleutian Islands. 

Recently a famous trading schooner vis- 
ited Seattle, and with it came Harry as 
quartermaster. The owner of the vessel, 
Capt. Louis Knaflich, first introduced 
Harry to the triumphs of modern civiliza- 
tion, for the boy had lived all his life in the 
bleak North Country. He had never seen 
a skyscraper, a street car, an automobile 
or a moving picture show. He came, he 
saw—and was delighted and appreciative. 
His eyes sparkled and he chuckled: “Just 


| what I expected—only better.” 


Harry was born in the Aleutians of 
Swedish-Russian parentage. His mother 
and father lost their lives in an epidemic 
of smallpox when he was a baby, and the 
Jessie Lee Home of Unalaska, a refuge for 
waifs of the North Country, took him in, 
raised and educated him. The Jessie Lee 
Home thoroughly grounds its proteges in a 
sense of responsibility and duty as well as 
the three R’s. They are sturdy of body, 
astute of heart and strong of character. 
Such is Harry. 

“Coming south,” said Capt. Knaflich, “the 
ship had terrific fights with gales. At 
times it looked as though the vessel could 
not live. As she would flee, reeling and 
plunging, before the storm, I would glance 
at Harry, standing at the helm as steady 
as a rock and as calm and self-possessed 
as a man ashore. One of the storms was 
so bad it blew us back 200 miles—and we 
were running short of food and fuel, too. 


| Harry showed himself to be a fine quarter- 


master, and if he continues as he has be- 
gun, he will rise high in his chosen pro- 
fession.” 

Harry spent his money carefully and en- 
joyed a fortnight in the city. He went to 
the best movies, paid visits to the large 
shipbuilding and other industrial plants, 
rode in street cars and automobiles and 
machinery. His curiosity 


this time as quartermaster aboard the 
auxiliary power schooner Anokak, leaving 
for a six months’ cruise to the Kuskokwim 
and other river districts of Alaska. 


A Boy Preacher 


E WAS not much taller than the pulpit 

on which rested his Bible and notes and 
he looked as though he should have been 
in the boys’ Sunday school class. But by 
the time he had finished his sermon the 
congregation of the Sugar Creek Christian 
Church decided that he really could preach, 
after all. 

That was something over two years ago, 
and Verner Rich still occupies the pulpit of 
the Sugar Creek church. He is seventeen 
years old and made his debut as a minister 
when he was fifteen. 

The’ youthful yeas | 
parson is a senior ; 
this year ata 
Kansas City, Mo., 
high school. His 
church, Sugar 
Creek, is located 


eastern suburbs of 
Kansas City, near 
the location of the 
largest sugar re- 
finery in the world. 
He plans to study 
for the ministry 
and in the mean- 
time is getting 
good practice. He 
says he enjoys his 
sermons, and _ his 
congregation, too, 
is well satisfied. 
The attendance at 
the little church 
has increased since 3 
he began preaching from its pulpit. 

“Many famous preachers have _ started 
while in their ‘teens and [ felt that I 
should like. to try it,” said the youngster. 
“You see, my father helped found the 
church and_I attended there often. When 
they needed a minister I said I believed 
I could handle it and they gave me the 
chance. I wasn’t nervous the first time, 
for I had been used to speaking in school. 

“T don’t preach every Sunday, but some- 
times I occupy the pulpit regularly for a 
month at a time. The congregation is not 
able to afford a salaried minister as yet, 
for it is still a very small church.” 

Verner is a little chap with bright blue 
eyes and has enthusiasm for three things— 
his ministry, athletics and his studies. 

ere is a note of regret in his voice when 
he says he is “too little to make the teams 
at the high school.” But he chops wood 
and keeps in shape, he says, and believes 
that is just as important toward developing 
a good mind. 

The boy preacher could read before he 
entered school and had read the Bible 
through by the time he was eight years old. 
He won a silver W. C. T. VU. elocution 


Verner Rich. 


Harry Peterson, Studying the Ship’s Compass. 


Do Things 


Vernal 
Thayer, 
and His 

Prize 
Cups. 


medal when thirteen and a gold one when 
he was fifteen. 

“IT simply try to follow the methods of 
the best preachers and at the same time 
to put some of my own personality into a 
sermon,” he says. “I’ve read as much as I 
could about preachers and have tried to 
profit by their experiences, I preach be- 
cause I hope so to be most useful in the 
world in general,” 


A $100,000 Boy Salesman 


EARLY $100,000 worth of War Savings 

Stamps were sold in ten months by 
Francis Eugene Kelly, a_ twelve-year-old 
schoolboy in Syracuse, N. Y¥. This’ is be- 
lieved to be the record for boys—the high- 
est sales reported to the Boy Scouts of 
America being $77,000. 

Young Kelly set out to win a $20 prize 
offered for the largest sales in the Syra- 
cuse_ schools. Peddling methods did not 
interest him at all, according to the New 
York World—he began as a salesman, by 
selling $100 worth of stamps to his father 
and mother, and after a little experience 
saw that organization was needed and be- 
came a sales manager. 

First, he borrowed a desk and chair in 
his school, got permission to open a tem- 
porary office in one of the halls and decor- 
ated his stand liberally with posters. He 
believes in advertising, and by his in- 
genious stunts he made customers not only 
of classmates but in the neighborhood 
around the school. It was not enough to 
sell stamps; he let his customers know he 
was working for a prize and enlisted their 
aid, leading them to buy stamps regularly 
and buy them of him. 

There were so many customers outside 
the school that last winter he moved his 
stand to a vacant lot. To secure permis- 
sion he agreed to keep the walks clean, 
and this was no light task, for it was a 
corner lot, A club was formed among his 
friends. Someone gave the boys an old 
dump cart which they hauled to the lot, 
covered it with posters and used it for a 
speaking platform. Posters were tacked 
on every tree, telegraph pole and fence 
around the lot. Their stand was located 
where crowds of people passed every night 
going home from work. The boys pre- 
pared speeches and took turns in mount- 
ing the dump cart platform to tell passers- 
by about War Savings Stamps as an in- 
vestment. After each speech young Kelly 
sold stamps himself through the crowd 
and around the neighborhood. All sales 
were made by him—the boys’ club simply 
helped him run the_ enterprise, and took 
turns in speaking. Their talks emphasized 
three vital selling points—patriotism in 
lending Uncle Sam money, the War Sav- 
ings Stamp as a safe and profitable in- 
vestment, and the fact that this club was 
backing up young Kelly for the biggest 
record of sales in Syracuse. Ultimately 
they went over the top and their comrade 
made what is believed to be a national 
record for a boy. 


Crippled, Wins Hike 


HANDICAPPED by a crippled leg, and 
forced to walk the entire distance on 
crutches, Vernal Thayer, a_ ten-year-old 
California boy, recently took part in a 
strenuous “hike,” winning over more than 
a hundred competitors. The course com- 
prised 9.7 miles and Vernal covered it in a 
little over two hours and a half without a 
single stop, despite the fact that it was a 
blazing hot day. A continuous ovation from 
the spectators greeted him as he trudged 
along, and at the finish he was presented 
with a collection of $18. In addition he was 
awarded two cups, one for being first in his 
class and another, the special gift of the 
newspaper which organized the hike. 

“Failure” is a word Vernal can’t compre- 
hend. Full of pep as a chili bean, he 
swung along, with a lemon, for wayside 
refreshment,. around his neck on a cord. 
His cap was set at a determined angle and 
his tow hair stuck out in every direction. 
His only fear, he said afterwards, was that 
he might transgress the rules of the compe- 
tition by running. A continuous chorus of 
cheers met him as he neared the finish and 
crossed the line. 

“It didn’t maké me tired at all,” he said, 
“and my crutches didn’t make my arms 
sore a bit. I could have gone two miles 
farther.” 

Vernal has ambitions to become an “A 
No. 1 business man.” He goes to school 
regularly and keeps well up in his classes. 
Mornings and afternoons he sells newspa- 
pers and his savings derived from his pa- 
pers now total $150 in cash. In addition 
he has a $50 Victory Bond and $7 in Thrift 
Stamps, all purchased with his own money. 


Thrift Stamps are caterpillars. When 
they have grown to sixteen in number. a 
few cents metamorphoses them in a big 
blue butterfly of a War Savings Stamp. 
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The Doctor at 


Chun’s Cove | 


(Continued from page 10) 


Long Tom explained; “'tain’t far down to 
Maytown, if once we kin git to yon high 
bench. We've got to go over the top,” he 
added by way of gentle exhortation. 

But they were still more than two miles 
from the summit of the mountain when 
Seth Spegel, the forward bearer, stepped 
with sudden heaviness into a deep hole 
that had been dug by a torrential rain’s 
dashing waterfall. He sat down with a 
suppressed groan, his ends of the stretcher 
poles across his knees. Through the dark- 
_ Dr. Sappington hurried forward to 

im. 

“Sprained her, by jolly!’ Seth exclaimed, 
both hands gripping his right ankle; “and 
poor Bill a-needin’ me so to help him!” 

There was a momentary silence, elo- 
quently calling for a second strong man 
to carry the 
stretcher 
over the 
mountain. 

“Seth, what 
will you do 
if we leave 
you_ here?” 
asked Sap- 
pington. 

“Me? Don’t 
think about 
me, Doc. I 
kin git to the 
shadder of 
some big 
PO.0,58 7)" I 
knows of 
near here, 
and there 
wait for day- 
light. But 
how about 
Bill?” 

“Long Tom 
and I can 
take him,” 
the young 
physician answered quietly, though, to be 
honest with himself, he knew that if the 
thing were done, for his part it would be 
a matter of sheer nerve, “Where are 
those rocks, Seth?” he continued; “we want 
to leave you fixed right before we start.” 

With a knowledge that was part instinct, 
Seth Spegel, leaning heavily on the doctor 
for support, advanced a few yards up the 
trail. Then turning into the woods he 
went on a few paces. There, under the 
looming shadow of great beetling rocks, 
Dr. Sappington made his second patient 
comfortable. As he turned to leave he 
was arrested by Seth’s voice, somewhat 
abashed in that its tone revealed a grow- 
ing faith in the young man’s ability. 

“Don’t you let him die, Doc,’’ was Seth's 
parting injunction. 


FEW MOMENTS LATER, after he 

had made a little examination § into 
the condition of the man on the stretcher, 
the doctor and Long Tom lifted their bur- 
den carefully and set their faces up the 
mountain. As Tom knew the trail, it was 
he who led the way. This naturally threw 
the greater weight of the stretcher on the 
younger man. But Dr. Sappington reso- 
lutely set his mind not to think of the 
struggle. before him. Toiling on in that 
darkness and in the chilly November fog 
on that lonely trail, he tried to think of 
desperate tasks that other men had faith- 
fully accomplished. True, he could not but 
be conscious of his bruised and weary feet, 
the numbness of his arms, and the heavy 
laboring of bis chest. Of the supreme ef- 
fort the doctor was making, Long Tom was 
not unaware; and in his shy, mountain 
way he became roughly solicitous. Period- 
ically he would pause and say: 

“How are you comin’, Doc?” 

To these inquiries Dr. Sappington ever 
had a cheerful retort, though his exhaus- 
tion was now such that he was walking 
with his eyes closed most of the time. 
Once a sharp rock, firmly bedded, had cut 
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Naturalist Meets Prospector 


‘(Continued from page 13) 


suspecting it, the three prospectors lay 
hidden near-by watching my every nfove, 
hearing some of the things that I said, 
and doubtless commenting scornfully upon 
the show. 

On this acre were 2,741 spruces. I dis- 
covered a charred pitch pine stump in the 
spruce area. It was closely surrounded by 
spruces about two hundred years of age. 
The presence of this fire-colored, fire-char- 
red stump puzzled me, for I did not then 
know that this region had been swept by 
a forest fire about two hundred years be- 
fore and that the stump had received fire- 
preservative treatment which enabled it to 
endure with but little change. With my 
hatchet I split off a piece of the wood and, 
drawing my magnifying glass, lay down to 
examine it. This proceeding was too much 
for the prospectors. They rushed upon 
me, demanding to know if I had found 
gold, and were disgusted to see me exam- 
ining a piece of pitch pine. Their com- 
ments were so uncivil that I promptly left 
them and wandered away into the woods. 
Again, without my knowledge, they fol- 
lowed, 


FTER TRAVELING about a mile, I 

came to a glacier meadow surrounded 
by an Engelmann spruce growth. In the 
margin between spruce and meadow, I 
found a splendid grove of lodgepole pines, 
and stopped to examine them. They, too, 
were nearly two hundred years of age. 
They stood close together, and the crowd- 
ing had prevented their being much more 
than towering poles, about one hundred 
feet high. 

The lodgepole pine lives one of the most 
interesting stories in ali the forest world. 
It is a pioneer tree; one c* the first and 
most successful to take » 
burned-over areas. It is most « ~°ly killed 
by fire, yet every forest fire tk. sweeps 
its territory proves an advanta: to. it. 
Throughout the West, in the la. Sfty 
years, the numerous forest fires havc ¢1- 
abled the lodgepole greatly to extend its 
holdings. A complete cessation of forest 
fires would almost exterminate it. It may 
be said to co-operate with fires, so close 
is its life interrelated with them. It be- 
gins to bear seeds at an early age. Often 
it hoards all its seeds, keeping them in 
the cones, and the cones on the tree, year 
after year, sometimes for twenty years or 
longer. But if a fire sweeps its territory 


‘ession of 


“Good gracious, Mr. Toad! How did you get 
so many {flea bites?” 


through his shoe and into his instep; “hel 


though his foot was partly numbed, he 
could feel the blood. Rut for the sake of} 


the man he was carrying he dared not wait! | 


for rest. The thing undertaken, if carried 
through aright and with dispatch, meant 
life; if time were lost, all was lost. Nor} 
did the young physician deem it wise to 
rest the burden on so rough and darksome | 
a pathway. It would not take much of a/| 


jar, or much of a movement on the sare] i 


of the patient to render the critical injury 
a fatal one. Finally, when Sappington felt 


that his strength would not support him | by 


another instant, when at every step he} 
seemed to be suppressing a cry of anguish, 
he became conscious that day was_begin- 
ning to break. A little later he and Long 
Tom had come out on a little plateau. 
“Hit’s the 
top, Doc. Is 
it safe for us 
to rest?” The 
younger man 
did not miss 
the delicacy 
of “us.” 
Breathing 
hard and 
tingling with 
a terrible fa- 
tigue, Dr. 

SANG Sappington} 
CAMPBELL knelt in the 
darkness be- 
side the 
stretcher. 
His examina- 
tion was but 
momentary. 

Et Bo RO 
time for us to 
stop, 
he said, 
briefly. 

“The bal- 
ance is easy,” 
Long Tom assured him, “only three miles 
now, Doe. and all of them downhill. The 
only trouble will be to keep from runnin’.” 

Dropping down through damp and fra- 
grant gorges, along a mountain run, the 
men at length came to clearings, then an 
orchard, then farms and a level road. 

It was sunrise before the two Chun’s 
Cove men bore their burden across. the 
pretty yard of Maytown Hospital, and into 
the immaculate, silent building. A phy- 
sician and a night nurse hurried forward 
to meet them, and directed them into an 
airy room where the injured man was laid. 
The hospital physician glanced keenly from 


the powerful form on the stretcher to the| | 
frail figure and the blanched face of Dr.) | 


Sappington. 

“Which of you is the " ghgeion tt he asked, | 
with a quick smile and a comprehending 
light in his eyes. “Both of you,’ he added, 
‘need first aid.” 

It was Long Tom who then, heroically 
overcoming his bashfulness, grasped Dr. 
Sappington’s hand in his huge, bronzed grip. 

“You're a sport, Doc. We need a man 
like you in the Cove.” 

For all its simplicity, ij was an eloquent | 
compliment. 


LL THAT was thirty years ago. But |’ 


there are many to-day in Chun’s Cove 
who love to tell the story, adding that Bill 
Baldwin’s life was “sure saved by our 
doctor.” For Dr. Arthur Sappington still 
practices among the rude folk in the wild 
valley; and many a time since that mem- 
orable night he has brought patients over 
the perilous Dunn’s Gap Trail. One of the 
Maytown physicians once asked him why 
he did not leave his remote and unprofit- 
able field. 

“Well,” the doctor answered, a thought- 
ful light in his kindly eyes, “I like the | 
people there, and they are very good to} 
me. For all that is said of the place, I} 
think I could never be so happy anywhere 
else as T am in Chun’'s Cove.” 


the wax is melted from the cones that 
survive; they at once open and the seeds 
fall out, to drop into ash-covered soil—a 
place where they will thrive the best. The | 
fire has consumed insect enemies and re-| 
moved the cause of shade. Most young 
trees will not grow without shade, but 
young lodgepoles will not grow in it. They 
thrive best in the full glare of the sun. 
Trees of other species that come among 
them, and grow taller, shade and exter- 
minate them. 

I was particularly drawn to one old 
fellow in this grove. It was without a 
limb for the first fifty or sixty feet, and 
tapered so little that its trunk at the first 
limbs appeared to have a thickness about 
equal to its diameter only a few feet above 
the roots! This was a fraction more than 
twelve inches. Eager to know the dia- 


meter at the first limbs, I coneluded to, > 


climb up. 

Seating myself comfortably on the lowest 
limb, I was just in the act of measuring 
the trunk diameter when below I caught 
sight of the three approaching prospectors, 
Near my tree they stopped and stared up 
at me, Having no use for them, in fact, 
feeling myself above them, I paid no at- 
tention, but went on measuring. Present- 
ly one called: 

“What in the blankety blank are you 
doing up there? Come down and be blank 
quick about it.” 

Down I promptly went. 

Plainly they were greatly put out. 
Though TI had certainly done them no 
harm, they seemed to consider my incom- 
prehensible performance a personal affront, 
and were likely to handle me _ roughly. 
When still three or four feet above the 
earth, I,leaped from the tree, and the three 
heavy-booted men all kicked at me at once. 
They all missed me. They made a num- 
ber of kicks, but, being agile, I managed 
each time to be just where their feet were 
not. Presently they ceased kicking, and 
declared that I.had been purposely mis- 
leading them all day. My denial did not 
help matters; but they finally cut short 
the interview by demanding that I vanish 
in the woods. 

As this was just what I wanted to do, 
I complied, and on the way home, un- 
hampered by further misunderstandings of 
the scientific spirit, continued my acquaint- 
ance with that interesting pioneer tree, the 
lodgepole pine. 
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INSURED CLOTHES 


WEARPLEDGE INSURED 
CLOTHES FOR Boys 


HERE is no greater security than Insurance— 
and so we insure each WEARPLEDGE 
Boys’ Suit and Overcoat—for its reason- 
able life. The Policy accompanies your 

purchase. It pledges perfect satisfaction or a 
new garment free. 


No other Boys’ Suit in the world is insured by 
its makers, which is possibly because no other 
garment offers so safe a risk. WEARPLEDGE is 
tailored in the largest Boys’ Clothing institution 
in the world. Every step in its making is watched 
by expert eyes and tended by expert hands. 


Every garment is passed upon by the famous 
Committee of Women, who represent you in 
selecting styles and fabrics and in censoring 
workmanship. 


WEARPLEDGE offers a dollar-for-dollar value 
that only huge purchasing power can produce. 


A real “Live’’ Leather Belt that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
is attached to every Suit. 


If you cannot find WEARPLEDGE Clothes, write 
us direct, or tell your favorite Clothier to do so. 


Sizes: 114 to 18 years. Popular prices. 


The WEARPLEDGE Gray Book, cleverly 
illustrated, is free upon request. It tells all 
about this famous line—and how to obtain 
one of the unique WEARPLEDGE puzzles. 


The Bauman Clothing Corporation 


110 FIFTH AVENUE (Dept. B) NEW YORK 


P. S.—The reputable Clothier who stocks WEARPLEDGE, automatically 
becomes the sole representative in his community. While many Agencies 
are already placed, we will gladly enter into immediate correspondence 
with Merchants who are interested. QUICK ACTION ESSENTIAL. 
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Regal Caps 


The smartest and best-built caps in 
America. Stand more grief than any if 
other headwear and come up smiling 


eae | 


On sale at more than 15,000 good 
stores throughout the U.S. . . 


$ [00 to bm 


LOOK FOR THE “REGAL” NAME 


Tue Recat Hat Co. 643 to 651 S. Wells St. CHICAGO 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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Boys, Are You Prepared 
WITH WIRELESS ? 


N THE GREAT WORLD WAR, the wireless amateur 

"| who was prepared played an all important part on land, 

at sea and in the air. Now with the Government wireless 
ban off, are you keeping up-to-date in the field of radio? 


Boys who build or reconstruct their apparatus on the De Forest 
Radio Unit System are the ones who will hereafter be prepared with 
High Grade Standard Government and Commercial apparatus. 


Limited number of 
these individual 
Units, suitable for 
use in wider 
range apparatus, 
can now be had 
direct from the 
factory. 


Double Inductance Coil Mounting 


ULC-300. Price $3.30 Weather and Dust Proof 


& Galena Detector 
D-101. Price $2.25 


Transportation 
charges prepaid 
on all orders 
over $10.00. 


o, 
oe 


Catalog AB will 
be mailed on 
receipt of 5c to 
defray postage. 


Typical De Forest Honeycomb 
Inductance Coil, in wave lengths 
of 150-25,000 meters. 
Prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.53 


90° Variable Air Condenser 


Type CV-500. Price $4.40 


BOYS—Extend your Range of Communication—Get the News of 
World Interest by Radio. Build by the De Forest Radio Unit 
System. Use your own ingenuity. ORDER NOW! 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 


1415 Sedgwick Avenue New York City 


| Leon, 


| what's the use? 
| Gulf and a bad night of it.” 


{the fast disintegrating island. 
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When the 
Went 


* 


and finally Leon signaled his friend to stop 
the motor. 

“We can’t use all our gas this way. If 
Mr. Marvin had only got back with the 
extra twenty gallons he was after.” Leon 


| stood up and looked across the rough water 


northward. Then he yelled joyously. 

“There's the dinky now! I thought Mar- 
vin would be chasing us!” 

The little gray skiff was hardly visible to 
Bud, but finally, rolling in the dirty flood 
water, they saw the warden standing up 
waving to them. But a full two acres of 
slowly heaving marsh was between the two 
boats when he stopped his little motor, and 


| the smart gale made them unable to hear 


his words. But he pointed southward, and 


| the boys knew he was warning them against 


the big pass. Marvin couldn't seem to 
understand that the powerful engine of the 
Pintail. was helpless in the trap. So an 
ineffectual conversation went on; then Mar- 
vin started his motor and went cautiously 
around the floating isle, seeking an en- 
trance. The boys saw he had to bail again 
and again, then he made fast to the cane on 
the lee side and waved to them. But he 
was much further away and they under- 
stood nothing. Buddy looked dubiously at 
the setting sun. Land was hardly visible 
anywhere—nothing but the whitecapped bay 


| with the gleam of the Gulf surf on the far 
‘sand reefs to southwestward. 


And the 
wind was rising harder than ever. 

“Say,” cried Buddy, “we're pretty snug 
here, but Mr. Marvin can’t get away if he 
tried now, in that little flat-bottomed skiff! 
Guess he knows it, too!” 

After a while as the floating island im- 
perceptibly careened about, they saw the 
warden working his boat to keep in the lee 
of the stuff. A water lane had opened and 
a three-acre mass of green meadow slowly 
drifted off. But it helped the prisoners not 
at all. They were held too deep in the 
heart of the ile flottante. But by sundown 


ithe long swells began to heave the sedgy 


mattress and the Pintail rose and fell with 
it. And when the dark came they heard one 
faint shout from the warden, and after that 
the whistle of the wind across the cane. 
When a rather silent supper was eaten the 
boys began to confess their worry about 


their big, genial friend who had come to }, 
_their rescue and 
dangerous plight than they were. 


now was in a far more 


“Tf this grass breaks up outside in the 
pass, the dinky will swamp sure,” said 
“The Pintail’s all right-as long as 
we save our gasoline—unless we did have 


| the bad luck to drift to sea!’ 


“Sure. That's it. He's got the gas and 
we got the boat—and if we don't connect, 
We're all headed for the 


In no time they could see nothing save the 
stars and the dark water beyond the impris- 
oning island. After a while they knew that 
the whole undulating field about them was 
moving quicker; the launch found a bit of 
leeway and began to pound in the grass 
roots. And presently, too, the boys heard 
something that they both dreaded and yet 
knew was their only release—the boom of 
the surf on the long, hidden sand reefs 
roogns out from the pass to the Mexican 

ulf. , 


[EON CAME BACK to where Buddy was 
watching a dim, uncertain streak of open 
water astern—sometimes an irregular crack, 
then closed entirely by the moving marsh 
points, 

“The whole business is going out, Bud— 
sure! We must be ‘way down in the pass, 
The Pintail either will go on the sand bars 
and pound herself to pieces, or she'll miss 
em and be in the sea without any gas! 
And Marvin—” 

They both stared down the wind. Marvin 
must be having a desperate time trying to 
keep his frail little skiff in the shelter of 
Presently 
the boys saw the reflection of stars on long 
waves riding in astern, and the launch was 
banging the grass margin where the spray 
rose clear over it. 

“Say,” shouted Leon, “if we only had the 
gas! We could back out of here now— 
safe !’"* 

They each seized a boat pole and stood 
watch fore and aft. Above the gale the 
erash of the breakers on the western reefs 
was more ominous each minute. And under 
that drifting lee of the marsh isle the little 
dinky would be borne first ashore with the 
heavy masses of grass roots and mud flung 


| over it. 
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North Star 
South 


(Continued from page J9) 


“Where is he anyhow?” yelled Leon. 
“Half the stuff has split off already—the 
seas are tearing into the other side!" 

They could make out the darker patches 
under the starlight heaving closer to the 
line of breakers which showed white, now 
and then. Leon sheered the big launch off 
the grassy margin at length but the waves 
now threw it back. He ran back to the 
motor pit. 

“Now for it, Buddy! Give her the last 
kick of that gas! There's five acres of the 
stuff behind us, and if we don’t run out now, 
we never will! And Mr. Marvin—” 

Somewhere in the welter of marsh frag- 
ments and waves to leeward the boys heard 
a shout. Staring hard, Buddy finally made 
out a dim higher spot not twenty yards 
away. He saw an arm go up now, waving, 
then disappear. “4 

“The dinky's swamped!" he yelled. “Hold 
down on him, Leon!” 

Frantically he worked over his carbure- 
tor. There was a long ridge of tossing 
vegetation between the Pintail and the 
water-logged skiff which the waves were 
rapidly pounding away. At last Bud had 
his heavy motor chugging and Leon, at the 
wheel, charged full into the mass, He sig- 
naled for full speed astern, and then once 
more the big launch struck the shaking cane 
island. Once they got broadside on and a 
wave broke all along the Pintail’s side. 
Buddy saw with dismay that the water was 
racing over the floor and under his motor. 
But Leon kept on with his shouts to reverse 
and then come ahead, At last they held 
the Pintail steadily into the mat of grass 
and let her pound. The skiff was hardly 
visible now heaving on towards the white 
reefs a hundred yards distant. Then Buddy 
heard his pilot yell again, this time exult- 
antly; and the launch suddenly shot out, 
trembling but sure, with something like a 
roar of relief, 

Then the young engineer heard it strike 
something with a grinding crash, just as 
Leon turned, signaling for slow speed. But 
even as Bud was throttling her down the 
motor gave a few final chuffs, missed a 
stroke, hit on one cylinder again and stop- 
ped dead, just as a big wave struck the 
Pintail under the stern and threw her 
roadside on, 

“All off!" yelled Buddy, and he dashed 
out, seized a pole and looked for his friend. 
From the little stern deck he made out Leon 
lying flat on the foredeck grasping at some 
object which Buddy took to be the. cork 
segments of a life preserver. But Leon 
missed it completely, and Buddy, at the 
stern, grasped the deck rail and then swung 
an eager hand for it. 

“Got you, Mr. Marvin!” he yelled exult- 
antly, and dragged up with all his strength. 
Then Buddy Driscoll stared, mystified again. 

What he heaved up out of the dirty foam 
was @ can—a five-gallon can—with a life 
preserver strapped about it! 

He almost fainted with dismay. But he 
heard voices forward, and dashed back 
through the ‘engine room and discovered 
Leon dragging a battered, drenched man 
aboard. Marvin rolled over and staggered 
down to the cabin. 

“Get it! he gasped—“did you, Buddy— 
that gasoline?” 

“Yes. I thought—’ Then Buddy turned 
swiftly. That precious fuel had to be in 
the Pintail’s tank and his carburetor going, 
for Leon, at his wheel again, had no steer- 
age way to turn the launch from the sand 
reefs over which the white seas were break- 
ing a few yards ahead, 

He had the stuff in and, with swift, sure 
fingers, was adjusting the needle valve 
while the water raced half to his knees; 
and then the motor suddenly roared just as 
the Pintail swept broadside ‘to the seas with 
a sickening lurch. Three times a comber 
drenched them ere the launch was set about 
to fight up in the wind. At that the three 
wet adventurers did not speak until she 
had dodged the fragments of the floating 
island and had sped a mile up in the shel- 
tered bay. ; 

“We got enough to make it safe to the 
shrimp camp, boys,” said Marvin. “I threw 
everything off that skiff, bit by bit, trying 
to lighten her—except that last can of gas. 
I just had to get that to you whether I got 
there or not! But I don’t know whether I 
saved you--or you saved me—it was a 
funny mix-up all around.” 

“Mighty funny,” laughed Bud. “I wonder 
if the old North Star has sneaked back vet 
where it ought to be!” 


Chemistry as a Career 


(Continued from page 8) 


to this country when young and started to 
experiment. Before long he invented “Ve- 
lox”—a cheap photographie paper having 
an enormous commercial value because a 
photograph can be printed on it in arti- 
ficial light. To-day he has a score of other 
big inventions to his credit, including 


| “Bakelite,” a substance that resembles ivory 


or celluloid for brush handles and thou- 
sands of other purposes. His discoveries 
brought him millions of dollars. 

Charles Hall, who died only a few years 
ago, left an immense fortune that he made 
through chemistry. He invented a process 
of extracting aluminum. It was not so 
long ago that aluminum was so difficult to 
secure that it was among the rare and 
precious metals. Mr. Hall’s great discov- 
ery, which was not luck but the result of 
hard work and long experimenting, made 
it so easy to secure that to-day alyminum 
pots and pans are in almost every kitchen, 
and aluminum souvenirs are given away. 


{7 WAS SCIENCE that won the war, and 
chemistry played an immense part in it. 
When, in violation of all international laws, 
Germany began using poison gas, there 
was nothing to do but fight her with 
her own weapons. To drive that deadly 
gas into trenches full of unsuspecting, un- 
protected soldiers was about as sportsman- 
like as to kick a child, but fair play and 


|humanity are not a part of the German 


make-up. We began making gas. Our 
chemists got busy. We saved paper that 
the sulphur might go into gas. So long as 


the enemy sought to use it, we had to. And 
the result? The Germans openly admitted 
in their reports that the American-made 
gas was much more deadly than their own, 
that it worked better, that it was some- 
thing they could not analyze. And just as 
the war stopped we had enough gas ready 
to put the entire German army out of com- 
mission, 

It was only through chemistry that the 
signal rockets in various colors could be 
sent up, and it was chemistry that kept 
our soldiers in such good health, chemistry 
that helped such an astonishing majority 
of them to recover from wounds, A 

There have been successful chemists who 
never took a college course but got their 
training in practical laboratories. I know 
of a boy who ran away from home and be- 
came an actor out West. But he soon saw 
that he would never become an Irving or 
Booth and had sense enough to get out, 
He got a job in an assayer’s laboratory. 
He did this because he needed any kind of 
work. He found that he liked it and be- 
gan to study at home. He got every book 
he could, he bought apparatus with all his 
spare money and then he went to New York 
and attended lectures on chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University, although he never en- 
rolled as a student. Then he went West 
again and opened a small analytical estab- 
lishment of his own; later he came back 
to Pittsburgh as a chemist for a big soap 
manufacturer and it was not long before 
he became an expert in glycerines, soaps 
and perfumes. His reputation spread rap- 
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idjy and to-day he is an _ exceedingly | 
wealthy and prosperous consulting chem- 
ist in this line of manufacturing. His ad- 
vice is sought by great manufacturers and 
you may be sure that he doesn’t hand it 
out free. Here was a boy who had an 
adaptability for chemistry—but even he 
didn’t just float into success, he made 
sacrifices to study nights and to buy ma- 
terial for experiments. 

There is a certain famous soap. The 
chemist at the plant had always carefully | 
prepared each’ great batch or mixture. 
Another man, long an employee but not an} 
experienced chemist, believed that he could | 
do as well because he thought he knew all! 
about it. He told the employer that he| 
could do the same work as this chemist 
was getting at half his salary. The em- 
ployer thought he saw a chance to save| 
money, so he let the chemist go and the 
other chap proceeded to oversee the great 
soap mixture, worth thousands. The mix- 
ture didn’t come out right, it was all 
spoiled. The second and third batches were 
likewise spoiled. The manufacturer sent 
for his old chemist to come back. Natur- 
ally this chemist, knowing what had hap- 
pened—that the manufacturer had let him 
go to use a cheaper man who was not a 
chemist—was not very eager to go back. | 
He held it as more of an insult to the| 
science of chemistry than to himself, so 
he wired to the manufacturer: 

“Admit that chemistry alone can save 
you and double my salary and I'll be back 
to-morrow.” | 

The manufacturer did it. He had learned 
his lesson and had acquired a great re-| 
spect for chemistry. 

Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, a winner of the 
Perkins medal, is another chemist who 


m — oe 
“went over the top.” He discovered that| [L aD “J 
high tension, rapidly alternating electrical : \< 
currents passed through air containing ee | 
smoke and fumes, precipitated their con- ———————— — | 


tents. The invention, used in smelters, for 
example, extracts wealth from fumes and 
smoke that formerly escaped into the air 


and also polluted it. | 
It is difficult to explain the rapid growth) fi] eC ; e 
and expansion of the dye industry in Ameri- 7 | C 
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ca since the beginning of the war. We ° L 

used to believe that Germany beat the| Latest Productions | 
world, In fact we took a lot for granted | 

that the Germans boasted of, such as their 

efficiency, which we know now was all 

propaganda, all fake. But we did _ believe 

that in chemistry, especially in dyes, it 

was “Deutschland over all,” but now the 

American chemists have revised this so 

that it is “All over with Deutschland.” 

Yet, I cannot advise any young chemist 

to enter this branch (the dyes) unless he 

has ample time and means to study long | 

and hard, for it is exceedingly complex and 

meee difficult, requiring many years of experi- 

menting. Chemists in this work have to 

spend many long years in dye manufac- 
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turies before they achieve big results. ‘ ‘ . e 
HAVE SAID that there are no “acci- | In something like a cage. It 1S 
dents” in chemistry, that no great 
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two very interesting stories about two im- t e€ specia virtue O aramount- 
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wit. is. sald that Artcraft Pictures that they f 

s saic at a group of traveling ' 
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rane g" eo > vo a pow white vee é 

each in Syria and swung their stew kettle : f h 

between two great white rocks at the edge you rom t 1S cage. 

of the beach. These “rocks’? were blocks f 

of natural caustic soda. The heat of their 

camp fire caused it to melt and mingle 

with the sand and these travelers were | 
amazed to find a beautiful transparent sub- 
‘stance, hard, brittle, wonderful! It was 
glass. Of course much work and experi- | 
menting was necessary before it could be 
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We have always heard that the Chinese 
claimed to have invented gunpowder. It 
is said that travelers used to camp for the | 
night on plains where there was a quan- | 
tity of saltpeter in the soil. They built | 
their wood fires and charcoal accumulated. 
There may have been a trace of sulphur 
in that soil, also. Other travelers came | 
along and built their camp fires on the| 
same blackened site, and as soon as the 
fire started there were great flashes and 
a loud ‘Woof’ which caused the China- 


Can any Corporation anywhere 
spirits. Finally the cause was iearned, ihe| 1 f set before itself a grander and 


combination of the saltpeter and charcoal; 

ot ge A bmi how ag oe or fy ; ‘ 
e tru is that we have reached only . | | Wy; bl d | 

the dawning of chemistry. There are more sub ime yY Serviced € l ea 

things in the earth and the sea and the| 

air that we have not discovered, there are 

combinations of metals we know nothing 


of. Every day we have new inventions— | than ; this repeated liberation of 
the opportunities in chemistry are abso- é ; 
humanity's heart ? 


lutely endless, 

I repeat that no other work offers such 
opportunities to the young man of to-day 
as chemistry; but it is work, hard work 
and hard study that bring success. Wasn't 
it Emerson who said that if a man writes 
a good book or makes a good mousetrap, 
the world will make a path to his door, 
though he live in a deep forest? This 
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HEN ADMIRAL FARRAGUT lightened his ships 
to lead them over a treacherous Mississippi River 
bar and fight the battle of New Orleans, he worked for ten 
nights and days, eating and sleeping when he could. 
His shaving had to be postponed. Yet no amount of work could dull the 
fighting edge of the man who said “Damn the torpedoes—go ahead!’’— 
and the razor that he used was like him—time-tested in principle—keen- 


tempered, dependable—perfectly balanced. If Farragut’s razor lacked 
any modern feature, it was simply the extra convenience and safety of 


URHAM)-§UPLEX’ 
A Keal Razor~ made Safe 


When you start your shaving career with the 


$1 COMPLETE — The Greatest 
Shaving Mileage at Any Price 


This set containsa 
Durham-Duplex 
Razor with an at- 
tractive white 
handle, safety 
guard, stropping 
attachment and 
ackage of three 

urham -Duplex 
double-edged 
blades (six shaving 


eoeee) Stn 8 Durham-Duplex you are using a razor that is 
kit. Get it from identical in principle with Farragut’s time-proven 


your dealerorfrom 
usdirect. Addition: 
al blades 50 cts. for 
a package of five. 


blade—with the addition of a guard to save your 
face, and a two-edged blade for double shaving 
mileage. 


This blade, moreover, is the longest, strongest, 

keenest, best-tempered blade on earth. When 

dulled you can strop and hone it. No need to 
throw good steel away. 


If you have reached the shaving age, get 
in the game right. Any dealer will point 
out the advantages of the real razor 
made safe. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Your First 
— Shave 


Begin shaving with a 
Colgate’s ‘‘Handy Grip”’ 
of your own. Your dad 
will tell you this is the right 
soap to make smooth, 
creamy, soothing lather 
and help you to a com- 
fortable shave without any 
after-smarting. 


For a long time now you 
have used Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream twice a day— 
and you do like it, that’s 
certain. 


Make your ‘‘ Handy Grip’’ 
Shaving Stick the companion 
of your Ribbon Dental Cream 
tube. “Thousands of them 
travel in pairs all overthis land. 


You will like the “‘Handy 
Grip’’ as well as you have 
always liked the Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream—and will never 
wish to be without either. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 
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| buttons which make 
| The knob appears first, Figure 1, as a hard, 
| horny 
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iit, but so far from 
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The Snake That Got Rattled 


By GEORGE BURBANK SHATTUCK 


F YOU happen 

tramping and hear some- 

thing say “zeeeeeeeeee,” 
like a dog-day locust, only the 
sound comes up from. the 
ground instead of down from 
a tree, stop in your tracks and 
¢ around. It's a creature 
like the one in the photograph 
sending you a signal by wire- 
less! The message means that 
you are getting too close for 
“Kindly re- 
verse and back out.” 

Of all the poisonous snakes, 
the rattler is the only one 
which transacts business “on 
the square.” He alone gives 
a sportsman’s challenge to 
fight or run. Other snakes, 
like the moccasin and copper- 
head, strike without warning. 
They give one no chance to 
escape. There has been a 
good deal of speculation as to 
the motive which causes the 
alarm, The most plausible 
explanation is that the reptile 
wishes to save his venom for capturing his 
prey, and not waste it on an enemy. When 
the rattle buzzes, animals understand 
what it means and keep away. 

This peculiar organ is confined to a single 
family of snakes, How was it acquired? 
It is a popular belief that one button is 
added to the rattle each year, and that 
the age of the snake may be learned by 
counting the number of these buttons. 
Samuel Garman, a zoologist, who worked 


to be out 


Figure 1—Tail of Figure2—Tait of rattle- 
rattlesnake at snake after the first 
birth showing slough. The first but- 
the tail cap. ton has pushed off 

the tail cap to form 
the knob, 


| 
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or) 
Figure 3—The rattle of the mature 


rattlesnake. Each button repre- 
sents.one slough. 
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Figure 4—Rattle cut in halves to show 
how buttons have been pushed back- 
ward, and held in loose collar-joints. 


out the origin of the rattle, showed that 
this notion was not strictly true.* 

We will consider the rattle as made up 
of two parts; the knob at the end, and the 


up the rattle itself. 


eap covering over the end of the 
tail, and fully formed at the time the snake 
is born. This tail cap is not, by any means, 
peculiar to the rattlesnakes. Copperheads 
and moccasins have them, and some other 
snakes also. The difference is this: In 
rattlesnakes, as the first button is formed, 
the cap is held securely by this button and 
pushed backward off the end of the tail 
to form the knob of the rattle, the new 
button taking its place, Figure 2. In other 


A Mature Rattlesnake. 


| first button off the tail. 


snakes the cap remains permanently on the 
end of the tail, and no buttons form in 
front of it. 

Snakes, in common with some other lower 
animals, shed their skins at certain inter- 
vals, as a new one forms beneath. Coun- 
try boys know how common these cast-off 
skins are in the woods. They are em- 
bossed with impressions of the scales; are 
the color of parchment; are very light 
and fragile; and, of course, are turned 
inside out. No vireo considers her nest 
completed unless one of these snake skins 
is woven into it. 

A short time before the rattlesnake be- 
gins to slough, the reptile turns a whitish 
color, by the formation of a new skin be- 
neath the old one. This condition covers 
the entire body, even including the eyes. 
Of course, vision is impaired during this 
period, and the snake, being unable to see 
distinctly, is apt to strike at anything that 
approaches it, without much warning. 
When the time comes for sloughing, the 
snake starts the process by rubbing its lips 
against some hard substance, such as a 
stick or a stone, in order to loosen the skin 
about the mouth. The slough is then 
worked back over the head and body, and 
is soon cast off entirely, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion, which clings firm- 
ly to the tail in front of the tail cap. This 
remnant of the slough is now changed to 
a thin, horny substance and, holding the 
cap by one end with a sort of loose, collar 
joint, it pushes it off the end of the tail 
and takes its place, as explained above. 
Thus the knob and the first button of the 


rattle are formed, Only rattlesnakes do 
this. Other snakes shed their skins com- 


pletely. 


When the second sloughing takes place 
the same process is repeated. <A second 
button is formed in front of the first one 
and, after changing to horn, it pushes the 
In this manner 
the rattle grows, one button at a time, as 
often as a snake sheds a skin. The but- 
tons, therefore, indicate the number of 
sloughings rather than the age of the 
snake. 

By the time a snake has shed eight or 
ten skins he is fairly mature and has ac- 
quired a good-sized rattle. As he crawls 
along, the reptile holds this. precious rattle 
up a little from the ground, as shown in 
Figure 3. If we should kill this snake and 
eut the rattle in halves, it would look 
like Figure 4. Examine this picture care- 
fully, and see how the knob and each but 
ton has been pushed successively off the 
end of the tail, while held loosely but se- 
ecurely by the button just in front of it; 
and how the last button, just forming, is 
continuous with the skin over the rest of 
the body. 


*With the exception of the photo- 
graph, the illustrations used here have 
been modified from drawings in Gar- 
man’s original paper. 
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“Aha, | Am Warm, I Have Seen 


the Fire” 


By G. W. HINCKLEY 


I went to an old unoccupied farm- 
house standing on a hill. It was a 
cold, dark day. I turned the key in the 
front door and we entered and went into the 
northwest room; the shades were down and 
the place was dark and cheerless. A jack- 
knife and a pine stick, a few shavings and 
a handful of kindlings, a lighted match and 
a little flame and wood added. Before 
either my comrade or myself could have felt 
a single ray of warmth from the fire thus 
kindled, he rubbed his hands cheerfully 
and said: 
“TJ feel warm already, don’t you?” 
Every winter scores of boys whom I 
know shoulder axes and go into the woods; 
sometimes the snow is deep, and the air 
is always crisp and frosty. These youthful 
woodchoppers insist upon having a fire 
built, and younger boys will gather around 
it that the rays of 
cannot possibly reach them, and 
talk about what a fine fire it is and how 
warm and comfortable they are. 
_. This is nothing new or strange. The 
forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, written sev- 
eral centuries B. C., contains proof that at 
least as long ago as that it was a recog- 


Cr DAY last winter, with a boy friend 


|nized fact that the sight of a fire on a 
' cold day quickens one’s blood and. gives a 


sense of warmth. 

On one occasion I talked to one hundred 
and fifty boys with this quotation, from the 
sixteenth 
verse, for a subject: 

“Aha, I am warm, T have seen the fire,” 

About a month after that I was talking 
with one of those boys, a pupil in a gram- 
mar school. 

“You ‘will soon be through with the 
grammar school,” I said. “What are you 
going to do then?” 

“T am going to graduate from the high 
school,” was the answer. 


“It will take four years to do that—four 
solid years—and four years is a long time.” 

“Yes,’’ replied the boy, “but I have seen 
the fire, I am warm.” 

This was the boy’s way of saying that 
he had looked toward the future and had 
had a vision of what a high school course 
would be worth to him in years to come. 
His mind had been quickened and his 
heart warmed into enthusiasm, and he was 
ready for the task and the long pull. 

No boy does his best in school until he 
has had a vision of the fire—until he has 
seen in some way what a trained intellect 
will be worth to him in this great business 
which we call “life.’ No boy does his 
best morally until in some way he has had 
a vision of the worth of stalwart moral 
character. No boy can unaerstand why he 
should devélop the religious side of his 
nature as carefully and as fully as he de- 
velops physically and mentally until in 
some way he has had a vision of the worth 
of religion in a man’s life—until he can 
say: : 

“T am warm; I have seen the fire.” 

Boys read about_athleties, listen to talks 
about athletics, and then they have a vision 
and they warm up to the athletic idea. 
They read of school and college, and they 
talk of college and school until they can 
say as did the boy I have mentioned: 

“JT am warm.” - 

Some boys listen to religious addresses, 
read of great religious movements, keep 
in touch with the religious life of the coun- 


try, or at least of a church in the country, . 


and they grow in moral stamina and in 
nobility of character, and they say, not in 
the exact words but in spirit: 

“T can explain what my. friends call my 
growth in character and in usefulness, and 
the explanation is this: ‘I am warm; I 
have seen the fire’-—I am warmed into en- 
thusiasm.” 
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Catty Atkins | 


(Continued from page 16) 


without being seen, but we didn’t. Just 
as we were alongside, Mrs. Gage looked 
up and saw us. ; 

“There,” she says to Mrs. Gordon. 
“That’s the boy I mean—there with the 
Moore boy. Nice thing to have coming to 
town, isn’t it? I thought there was a law 
or something about vagrants. . “ities 
That Mr. Moore must be out of his head 
to allow his son to play around with a 
young tramp like that.” 

Mrs. Gordon looked and sniffed. “He's 
got a hard face,” says she. “I told my boy 
never to let me catch them together, and 
he promised.” 

by en my husband comes home to-night 
I’m going to see if something can't be 
done about it,” says Mrs. Gage. “I won- 
der if that boy’ll have the cheek to go 
to school.” 

“Oh, that isn’t likely,”” says Mrs. Gordon. 
“That sort “don’t take to school much, I 
imagine.” 

Catty let on like he didn’t hear, but I 
knew he heard, because in about five min- 
utes he spoke up and says, ‘‘When school 
starts this fall I’m a-goin’ and nobody hain’t 
goin’ to keep me away from it. I gota 
right to go. When my dad’s a _ business 
man in this town, I'll have as good a right 
to go to school as anybody.” 

“Sure,” says I. 

“We've got to have a place of business 
right on Main Street,’ says he kind of to 
himself, “It won't do jest to work, but 
we got to make a show of it and look as 
big as we kin. I wonder if there’s a store 
we kin git.” 

“One down to the end of the block,” 


says a 

‘Let’s look at it,’’ says he. 

We walked along until we came to the 
building I meant. It was wood with a 
false front—jest one story but made to 
look like it had two, and there was an 
iron hitching rail in front of it.. There 
was a good sized store and a small shop 
right next to it and opening into it, It 
was kind of run down and needed painting 
and a window or so, but it was on Main 
Street and a good corner, too. Used to be 
a bakery there but it went out of business, 
and nobody had rented it since. 

“That'll do fine,” says Catty. ‘“‘Dad kin 
use the big store for paints and wall pa- 
i and sich-like, and I kin use the little 
s i 
“What for?” says I. 

“Oh,” says he, “so’s I kin sort of have 
a little business of my own and maybe 
make a dollar or two. I kin tend it and 
Dad’s store too when he’s out on a job.” 

“Seems to me like you was cuttin’ out 
quite a spell of work for yourself,” says I. 

“T wonder if there’s rooms behind where 
we kin live,” says he. 

So we took a look, and there were rooms 
there—four of them, a kitchen and a din- 
ing room and two bedrooms. 

‘Jest suits,” says Catty. 
her?” — 

“Mr. Gage,” says I, with a chuckle. 


“Who owns 


CAtty looked at me, and then he grin- 
ned. “Guess maybe I better see him, 
*fore his wife gits a chance to talk to him 
to-night like she said she was going to. 
Where's he at?” 

“Runs the grocery up the street.” 

We walked right up there, and found 
ec oo shooing flies off the fruit up in 
ront. 


“Howdy-do, Mr. Gage,” says I. “This is 
my friend Catty Atkins.” 
“Howdy,” says Mr. Gage. “What kin I 


do for you?’ 

“lm sort of running errands for my 
dad,” says Catty. “He's goin’ into business 
here, and wants to find out about that store 
buildin’ of. yourn down the street.” 

“What business?” says Mr. Gage. 
“Paintin’ and decoratin’,”’ says Catty. 
“Jest come to town?” 

“Yes. What rent do you ask?” 

“Figger I ought to git twenty dollars 
month for that buildin’.” 

“Give you seventeen and a half,” says 
Catty, “and take it for not less’n a year.” 

“Rent payable in advance,’ says Mr. 
Gage, cautious-like. 

“We take it from the first of the month. 
Pay a month’s rent the mornin’ we move 
in. That all right?” 

“Cale’late so.” 

“Write it,’ says Catty. 

“Wh?” 


“Set it down in pen and_ink, so’s I kin 
show it to Dad and he'll know I’ve done 
what's right,” says Catty. 

So Mr. Gage went in and wrote it down 
like Catty said, and signed his name to 
it. After that we went on hunting up lad- 
ders, but we didn’t find any. It got supper 
time and I left Catty and went home. 

About nine o'clock that night our door- 
bell rang and I went and it was Catty. 
He looked mad, and he looked queer, and 
he looked worried. 

“Jest come over to tell you 


a 


the town 


marshal jest come to our house and or- eh? 


dered us to git out of town within forty- 
eight hours. Says as how he'll put us 
in the calaboose for vagrants if we don’t 
move on.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” says I, too 
surprised and hit all of a heap to even 
say I was sorry. 

“I dunno what I’m goin’ to do,” says 
Catty with his jaw shoved out and his 
eyes kind of hard and mad, “but I kin tell 
you what I hain’t goin’ to do. I hain’t 
goin’ to move an inch.” 

“Bully for you,” says I, and in another 
second he had turned around and run off 


“to leave 


into the dark. I dunno to this day what 
made him come to tell me about it, because 
he didn’t ask for any help or anything. 
But I got a sneaking suspicion it was jest 
‘because he was sort of lonesome and kind 
of wanted to make sure he really did have 
a friend in the world. 
CHAPTER SEVEN 

COULD hardly wait for breakfast to be 

over in the morning so that I could 

hunt up Catty Atkins and find out jest 
exactly what had happened. I told Dad 
about it, but he didn’t say much 

“Catty said he wasn’t going 
town, did _ he?” Dad asked. : 

“Yes,” I says. 

“Well,” says Dad, with a kind of a hint 
of a grin, “I shouldn’t be surprised if folks 
had to get used to Catty being here then.” 

“Can't they make him go?” I asked. 

They could make some folks go, I 
guess it depends a lot on the folks.” 

I found Catty arguing with his father. 
It seemed like his father was willing to 
pull up stakes and go away, and Catty 
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- chased by a bulldog.’ 
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was insisting that they were going to stay. 

“But you can’t,” says Mr. Atkins, was- 
gling his head kind of bewildered. “They 
won't let you. They're a-goin’ to chase 
you off. This here town don’t want no 
traffickin’ with us no way. We might jest 
as well up and leave friendly, as to get 


“There ain’t no bulldog,” says Catty. 

“Can’t never tell. Bulldogs puts in ap- 
pearances when least expected.” | 

“They hain’t got.no right to chase us 

4 We hain’t vagrants like the marshal 
said.” 

“What be we, then?” 

“Business men,” says Catty. “The mar- 
shal says that a vagrant is a feller with 
no visible means of support. Well, hain’t 
we got visible means? Hain’t we in the 
paintin’ and decoratin’ business? MHain’t 
we got a job? Hain’t we rented a place 
of business? I guess we have.” 

“You'll see,” says Mr. Atkins, solemn- 
like. 
folks out of town, why they jest up 
run ‘em. Who's a-goin’ to stop ’em? 

“Me,” says Catty. He snapped it out 
like he was biting the word off of a chunk 
of the dictionary and it come hard. 

“What you goin’ to do?’ I says. 

“Jest go ahead and mind my own busi | 
ness,” says Catty, “and let the marshal do 
the doin’. Now I got to git after them lad-| 
ders and that paint.” 

“Hadn’t you better be seeing about this 
other thing first?’ I says. 

Catty looked at me a second, and he 
looked just like a fellow who had made 
up his mind and wasn’t going to change 
it. He looked like he would fight and fight 
hard. “I’m goin’ to act jest like that mar- 
shal never came here at all,” says he. 
“When does your newspaper come out?” 

“To-night,” says I. ‘Most gen’ally it 
comes out Thursdays, when it don’t come 
out Fridays or Saturdays or Mondays. It| 
hain’t what you call reg’lar. Editor has| 
to. go fishin’, or he loses his bottle of ink, 
or he hain’t got money to git his paper out 
of the express office, or somethin’ else.” | 

“We're goin’ to the printin’ office,” says 


Catty. 

“What if that there town marshal comes | 
back while you’re gone, and starts chasin 
me away?’ says Mr. Atkins. . 

Catty laughed, ‘Don’t run no_farther’n 
you. have to, Dad, and run slow. Ill 
eatch up.” 

“Dunno but what I’d rather be chased 
off than to have to paintin’ all that 
buildin’ and git the colic,” Mr. Atkins says 
under his breath, but Catty jest grinned at 
him and patted him on the back, and we 
mogged along. : | 

We hiked along till we got to the print- 


“When town marshals wants to run 
sand 


ing office and went in. I always like to 
go into the printing office on account of | 
the smell. don’t know what there is 


about that smell that I like, but it sort 
of excites a fellow and makes him think 
about things happening in far-off places, 
and about adventures, and all sorts of in- 
teresting things. I suppose that is because 
printer’s ink has been used to tell so many | 
exciting and bully things for years and/| 
years that, somehow or other, they have 
got to be a part of the ink, and the smell, 
of them has got into it. 

Mr, Cuppy was sitting in front of a 
table with his coat off and a’ shade over 
his eyes and a corncob pipe in his mouth. 
He was all hunched over like he was using 
the last drop of his brains to write an 
editorial about something that was mighty 
important, and for a second I sort of hesi- 
tated about interrupting him, but I took a 
look over his shoulder and saw that what 
he was doing was painting up an artificial 
minnow with streaks and polka dots. There 
was another contraption that looked like 
a@ mouse cut out of wood, and there were 
hooks and feathers and all sorts of things 
seattered around. 

“Mornin’, Mr. Cuppy,” says I. 

“Mornin’, Wee-wee,” says he, just look- 
ing : and then looking back again at 
his minnow. 

“This is Catty Atkins,” says I, “and he 
wants to talk business with you.” 

“Does, hey? In a hurry, is he? Be- 
cause I’m mighty busy just this minute. I 
think I’ve got it at last. Been trying for 
months to paint up a minnow so it can’t 
fail, and now I’m on the track. Bet I’ve 
painted this one forty times, but I'll get 
it yet, and when I do I’ll show you how 
to catch black bass. Now, Wee-wee, if you 
were a bass, wouldn’t you jump out of the 
water to grab that bait?” 

“Dunno but what I would,” says I. 

“Good,” says he. “What did you say his 
name was?’ He jerked his thumb toward 
Catty. 

“Catty Atkins,’ says I. 

“Newcomer?” 

“Ves.” 

“Give him a personal. Mr. Catty Atkins 
of—where does he come from?—is visiting 
friends in our midst. Something like that, | 


“I think,” says Catty, “that I've got 
better news than that for you.” 

mare eh? What is it? Who's been doin’ 
what?” 


“Tt’s about Sands Jones and Darkie 
Patt,” says Catty. 

“Only news about them’ says WBditor 
Cuppy, “would be that they had gone to 
work of their own accord.” 

“They have,” says Catty, “and what's 
more, they’re goin’ to work on the same 
ob, and what’s more, it’s a race. Never 

ad.no paintin’ race in this town, did you?” 

“Not that I call to mind,” said Editor 
Cuppy, and he began to look interested. 
“What's the idee?” 

Catty explained the whole thing to him, 
and E@itor Cuppy began to laugh, and 
then he grabbed a piece of paper and be- 
gan to write. ‘Best story in a year,” says 
he. ‘We'll run her down the front page. 
- . . .§$o your pa is goin’ into business 
here, eh?” 

“Yes. We've rented Mr. Gage’s store, | 
and we're goin’ to have the most up-to- 
date paintin’ and decoratin’ shop in the 
state, and a refreshment stand in the little 
shop at the side.” 

“Good. Glad to see enterprise comin’ to 
our midst. I'll put in some about it,” and 
he grabbed his pencil and wrote quite a 
lot about Catty and his dad being ac- 
quisitions to our town that the town ought 
yo ey proud to welcome, and stuff like 

at. | 

Next we went to the hardware store 
where they kept paints and brushes and 
such-like things, and Catty walked right | 
up to Mr. Moss, the hardware man, and| 
says, “Mr. Moss, my father, Mr. Atkins, 
who has the contract for painting Mr. 
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<{ Millions of Germs 


Breed in Tooth Film 
—Keep It Off 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Film Wrecks the Teeth 


HAT slimy film which you feel with yourtongue =, 
causes most tooth troubles. The tooth brush does 
not end it. The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it. In crevices and elsewhere that film clings. 
That is why your brushing fails to keep teeth white, 
free from tartar, clean and safe. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is 
the basis of tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. So all these 
troubles have been increasing despite the wide use 
of the tooth brush. 


Dental science, after years of search, has found a 
film combatant. Able authorities have amply proved 
this by careful clinical tests. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer a 10-Day Tube free now 
to everyone for home tests. 


See the Results, Then Decide 


The results of Pepsodent are quickly apparent. 
Some are instant. We ask you to see them—watch 
them ten days—then decide for yourself about them. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. The inventor has been granted 
patents by five governments already. It is that 
invention that makes possible this efficient film 


combatant. 
P PAT. OFF. 
REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Send this Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 


10-Day Tube THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 635 
Use like any tooth paste. Note 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


weg Mak abclakn ot ‘9d Mail 10-DLay Tube of Pepsodent to 


slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
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This test is most important. 
Cut out the coupon now. Address 022. oe 
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Alors to School 


Ride anywhere on Kokomo Bicycle 
Tires. They enable you to go faster 
on slippery pavement. Water and 
mud can’t hurt the cement or rub- 
ber because Kokomo tires fit and 
fill the rim. Kokomos last longer. 
Kokomo tires have greater air space. 
They ride easier. But best of all, Ko- 
komos hold air. They never have slow 
leaks. You have to puncture them to 
lose any air. 


The reason Kokomo tires are leak-proof 


Put on a pair of 
Kokomo tires 
today; they are 
low priced. You 


‘ : 4 have five 
is the one-piece cured rubber valve liner be select Wren. 


-and the tube inner lining made from 
new, live rubber. 


Kokomo Rubber Company - 
**A Quarter Century of Leadership”’ 
Kokomo, Indiana 


komo tire man. 


LONG-LIFE 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Here’s a wonderful set—the great- 


est boy toy of the last twenty years. 
With only a screw driver and wrench, and 
the disc steel wheels, plates, axles, etc., in 
the outfit—any boy can make the finest 
kind of outdoor toys—lots of them. 


Makes Real Glider, Coaster, Wagons, Etc. 


It’s easy as pie to make these things. 
The wagons, glider, truck, go-cart, wheelbarrow, etc., are very / 
strong. It’s great fun to put them together. The dandy $10 set ($15 Canada) A 
has gears and pinions and lots of extra parts to make a real geared power aN 
racer. The $6 set ($9 in Canada) makes coaster, glider, wagon, etc. Also ty 

a big $15 set ($22.50 Canada). f2& 


boys and girls, with a real buckboard automobile or Shetland pony as first 
prize and a hundred other fine prizes. The contest is free—just write today, of © 
on the coupon below, for all the facts about it and the list of prizes. 


’ Every boy or girl who sends in the cou- i) ” a 
BOYS MAGAZINE FREE—fon will receive, free, a copy of my A. AY ‘s 
Fm a magazine, full of fine stories, and tips about outdoor sports— C& A “4 
I’li-also send my finely illustrated catalog of Gilbert Toys. Write et & i 
your name and address plainly. AO r- 
> ee 


Big Prize Contest for Boys and Girls—_.9"butiding contest for //4,% os 
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Manning’s new warehouse, sent me in to 
order this list of supplies. He would like 
to have them delivered before noon at the 
warehouse, so he can get to work mixing 
paints and one thing and another. We 
start work Monday morning.” Catty had 
a list of things and of quantities of oil 
and paint and everything. ‘‘We are new- 
comers here,” says Catty, “and you don’t 
know us, but Mr. Manning will send you 
your check in payment himself.” 

“That's all right. That’s all right,” says 
Mr. | Moss. “Anything else I kin do fur 
you?” 

_ “Unless you have four or five ladders. 
We. need some new ladders.” 

“Nary a ladder, young man. But [I'll 
deliver these things before noon. Much 
obleeged.” 

“Don’t you find it kind of a nuisance to 
handle paints with your hardware busi- 
ness?” Catty says. ‘Must take up room 
you need for other things, and use up a 


lot of time. Hain’t much profit into it, 
neither.” 
“That’s right, young feller. But some- 


body’s got to handle ’em for the accom- 
modation of the public.” 

“Well, maybe Dad and you could make 
an arrangement,” says Catty. ‘We might 
be willin’ to buy out your paint stock, if 
you was to put a reasonable price onto it. 
Kind of calec’late to go into business per- 
manent here.” 

“Do, hey? 
and sich?” 

“Wall papers and everythin’,” says Catty. 

“Well, you jest come around and talk 
it over. Shouldn’t be a mite s’prised if 
we could fix it up.” 

And all this time, mind you, there was 
the town marshal going to run Caity and 
his dad out of the village! Catty went 
right ahead as if there never had been 
any town marshal at all, and as if he 
and his dad were leading citizens instead 
of a couple of folks that hadn’t an extra 
pair of pants to their name and were 
looked on by most as tramps, 

“Tf I only had them ladders now,” Catty 
says as he came out of the store, “every- 
thin’ would be all right.” 

“Ladders it is,” says I. “Let’s go out 
and shoot us a couple. Might see some 
flyin’ around in the woods.” 

Catty could see a joke as far as any- 
body. “Let’s,” says he. “It’s open season 
for ladders now.” 

In a minute he stopped and says, ‘‘When 
does school start?” 

“Five weeks,” says I. 

“T'll have to hustle,” 
grade are you in?” 

“BKighth,” says I. 

“IT got to go to school. Folks hain’t 
respectable if their children don’t go to 
school,’ says Catty. “But I hain’t got 
much education. I’d have to start almost 
at the beginnin’ with the little kids. Don’t 
kind of like the idee much.” 

“You must know somethin’,” says I. 

“T do,” says he, “but you can’t pass ex- 
aminations in grammar with it. If it was 
how birds live and about rabbits and 
about growin’ things, I could git along, 
but I don’t know no rules to speak of.” 

“But you know arithmetic.” 

“Quite a sight of it. Dad he taught me 
some, because a feller has to know some 


TI want to know! Paints 


says he. “What 


arithmetic. But I hain’t up on hist’ry nor 
a nor such. Be they hard to 
earn?” 


“Hist’ry,” says I, “is jest like readin’ a 
book that you like. We hain’t had much 
but United States hist’ry yet.” 

“Got : the _book?” 

“Wonder if you’d loan her to me so’s I 
could be readin’ it nights?” 

“You bet,” says I. 

“T wish’t there was some way of learnin’ 
them other things, so I could start in school 
where I ought to be. But ‘’tain’t much 
use wishin’. T ought to learn things 
easier’n a little kid six or seven years old, 


Simple plans show you how. / 


and I ought to ketch up before long, but 
Tll have to start in at the beginnin’ I 
expect.” 

“Say,” says I, “I got all the books. And 
my dad knows everythin’. Why don’t you 
borrow them books and ask Dad if_he 
won't kind of teach you at odd times, Bet 
you’d learn quicker’n_ greased lightnin’ 
with him to show you.” 

“Cale’late he’d be willin’?” 

“Who? Dad? Ho! Be tickled to death. 
I'll ask him this noon.” 

“Much obleeged,” says Catty, “and while 
he’s teachin’. me he kin give me an_ idee 
about manners. 
manners as anybody, and fuller, ‘cause 
folks won’t expect it of me and I got to 
"ade to ’em that I’m jest as good as they 

e and know as much about how to eat 
and them kind of things. - Now 
them ladders.” 

We walked along a spell and then Catty 
stopped all of a_sudden. 

“T got to git Dad one of them_painter’s 
suits made out of white stuff. You know 
the kind. Got to have that to-day, too.” 

“Why?” says I. 

“You'll see,” says he, which was a way 
of his. He didn’t always tell a fellow 
everything that was in his mind, and he 
took a lot of pleasure in surprising folks. 
“Ought to git one for. along about three 
dollars, hadn’t 1?” 

‘ “Guess so,” says I. “Got the three dol- 
ars?” : 

“No, but three dollars hadn't ought to 
be hard to git if you set your mind to it.” 

“Huh.” says I, “might as well be a 
million.” 

“You'll see,” says he. “I hain’t never 
earned much money, but it kin be done. 
Everybody does it. and if everybody kin 
do it, why, I cale’late I kin too.” 

“How?” 4 e 

“Don’t know, but jest keep your ears 
open and your eyes open, and somethin’s 
sure to turn up.” 

“Tf you had a cow—” says I. 

“What if I did?” says he. 

“Why, you could sell her.” . 

“T could sell an elephant if I had one, 
I expect, but I hain’t got no elephants. 
Know somebody wants to buy a cow?” 

“Mr. Gackins next door to Gage’s was 
sayin’ to Dad the other night that he was 
lookin’ out for a Jersey.” 

‘3 . . .. S’pose he meant it?” 

“Know he did,” says I. “His last_cow 
took sick and died and he needs another.” 

“Let’s go see him,” says Catty. 

So we walked up toward Gackins’ and 
Mr. Gackins was digging in the garden. 

“Mr. Gackins,’ says Catty, “I hear tell 
you aim to buy a cow.” | 

“Cale’late to, if I kin git a good one.” 

“Cash?” 

“On the spot,” says Mr. Gackins. “Got 
a Jersey fer sale?” 

“Expect to have. How high d@’ you aim 
to go fer sich a cow?” 

“Depends on the cow,” says Mr. Gack- 
ins. ‘“Pervidin’ she was a good disposi- 
tioned critter that wasn’t give to kickin’ 


I got to be as full of. 


C ail and stickin’ her hoof 
in the milk, and pervidin’ she give a gen- 
erous pailful, why, I might go as high as 
thirty or maybe thirty-five dollars.” 

“Um . ._. Goin’ to be home a while? 
Figger I kin fetch around jest the cow you 
want. Won't be more’n an hour or two.” 

“T’ll be waitin’ fer you, but mind she’s 
sweet-tempered. I got to milk her myself, 
and I hain’t hankerin’ to git kicked over 
the fence, nor yet hooked in the stummick. 
Always name my cows Jane. Git me one 
by the name of Jane, if you kin.” 

“Her name’ll be Jane,’ says Catty, as 
serious as a judge. 

We hustled off, and then Catty says to 
me, “Who owns a good Jersey cow?” 

“Hiram Winklereid, out a half a mile, 
keeps quite a herd.” 

“That’s where we're. headin’,” says Catty. 

We mogged along the road till we come 
to Winklereid’s and went back into the 
big barn. Mr. Winklereid was walking 
around looking at his cattle, and_Catty 
went up to him as big as life and more 
than three times as natural. 

“Mr. Winklereid,” says he, “I got a 
man that wants to buy him a good-natured 
Jersey cow, by the name of Jane, that 
gives a pailful of milk. Got sich a cow 
fer sale?” 

“All but the name of Jane,” says Mr, 
Winklereid with a grin. He was a great 
big man, and about as pleasant as any 
farmer in that part of the state. 

“If you got the cow,” says Catty, and he 
grinned too, “I guess I kin tend to christ-- 
enin’ her Jane.” 

“Shouldn’t be s’prised a mite,” says 
Mr. Winklereid. ‘“‘Who be_you_anyhow?” 

~I introduced them and Mr. Winklereid 


over the milk 


looked at Catty kind of sharp, and says, 
“How come you in this deal?” 
“To make money,” says Catty. “I need- 


ed some money for a purpose I got in 
mind, and when I heard of a man that 
wanted a cow I figgered I’d buy him one 
and turn it over at a profit.” 

“U . . . You got gumption, young 
feller; Prepared to pay cash, be you?” 

“The man I’m az-sellin’ to, he'll pay 
cash.” 

“How much?” 

“Don't seem like I ought to tell you 
that. What I aim to do is to buy _ this 
cow off of you as cheap as I can and sell 
it to him as high as I can. If you knew 
what he’d pay me, why, you'd charge me 


more.” 

- “Maybe so. Can’t tell. But you got 
business idees all right. Now here, young 
feller, is a cow I'll guarantee to be kind 
and gentle. and capable of fillin’ the pail 
every evenin’ with the sweetest milk in this 
section. She’s young, and willin’, and I'll 
sell her to you for thirty-five dollars.” 

“Too high,” says Catty. “Tell you what 
Tl do. Ill give you thirty-two, even. 
I'll drive her into town and sell her and 
fetch back the money in no time.” 

“How do I know you won't run off with 
the money?” says Mr. Winklereid, but his 
eyes were kind of twinkling. 

Catty looked at him a minute like he 
was going to get mad, and then he says, 
“You know it by the looks of me,” says 
he. Just like that. 

Mr. Winklereid laughed. “By Jing!” says 
he, “that was a mighty good answer. You 
git the cow, sonny. Wait a minute till 
I put a leadin’ rope on her. Good luck 
to you. Any time you got business dealin’s 
of this here kind, jest drop in to see me.” 

“Thankee,”’ says Catty, and in a couple 
of minutes more we were driving the cow 
down the road toward Mr. Gackins’ house. 

As we turned in his driveway Catty be- 
gan talking to the cow. “Careful now, 
Jane,” says he. “Watch where you're 
mt gg You’re comin’ to your home now, 
and I hope you're goin’ to enjoy it. There 
never was a better or pleasanter natured 
cow than you, and the way you give milk 
is a caution. I hate to part with you, but 
Mr. Gackins here needs a first-class cow 
and I want to find a home for you. .. .” 
Then he pretended to notice Mr. Gackins, 
and says, “Here she is, sir. . . . Jane, 
here’s your new owner, Mr. Gackins. Come 
over and let him pat your head.” 

Mr. Gackins came over and looked at 
—_ and talked to her-and patted her 
ead. 

“Guaranteed,” says Catty. He told how 
much milk she gave and all that as he 
had learned it from Mr. Winklereid. 


“T like her looks. How much?” says 
Mr. Gackins. 
“Thirty-nine dollars,” says Catty. “She’s 


s. 
“Too high. Couldn’t pay a cent more’n 
thirty-five.” 

“Too bad. . . . Well, guess we'll 
have to drive you home, Jane. G’bye Mr. 
Gackins. Hope you git as good a cow 
somewheres else, but I doubt it.” 

“Hey, hold on there. What's the hurry? 
Tll go thirty-six.” 

“Move along there, Jane,” says Catty. 

“Make it thirty-seven,” says Mr. Gack- 


ns. 
“Take you,” says Catty, passing over the 
leading rope. ‘‘Cash.” 

Mr. Gackins counted out’ thirty-seven 
dollars.and Catty thanked him and back 
we hiked to Mr. Winklereid’s and _ paid 
him his thirty-two. ‘‘There,’ says Catty 
to me, “I needed three dollars and I made 
five. Wasn’t very hard, either, was it? 
Now we'll go buy them painter’s clothes.” 

We bought the clothes and went to the 
bayou where Mr. Atkins was talking to a 
man, and the man was the town marshal. 
AS we came up the marshal says, “You 
won't leave town, eh? Waz-al, we'll see 
about that. Here’s a paper that says you 
got to come before the justice of the 
peace, and I calc’late he kin tend to your 
case. You be there this evenin’ at seven- 
thirty. And from there, Mister Man, you'll 
take a trip to the calaboose.” 

The marshal hustled off as dignified as 
if he was the President of the United 
States, and Catty went up to his dad. 
“Here,” says he, eine on these clothes. 
Painter’s clothes. it right into ’em, and 
hustle over to Mr. Manning’s warehouse. 


I want you to git busy mixin’ paints and 
ee things to start that job Monday 
mornin’.” 


“Can’t do no paintin’ in the calaboose,” 
says Mr. Atkins. 

“Never mind the calaboose,” says Catty. 
“You git on them clothes and go ahead. 
I guess we kin tend to the calaboose when 
we git to it.” 

I says to myself that maybe he could 
and maybe he couldn’t, but all the same, 
when it come to monkeying with the law 
and town marshals and justices of the 
peace, I didn’t want any of it on my plate. 
But I was interested to see how it was 
comin’ out, and how Catty was calculating 
to handle it. 


(To be continued in the October num- ; 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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What a Medal 


Means 


By CAPTAIN ALBERT LEO 


Chaplain of the “Blue Devils’ Who Was Cited Six Times 


for Bravery. 


HEN I WALK along 
the streets in an 
American city I 

notice that few are as in- 
terested as the boys I 


meet, in the medals I rescuing wounded under great 
happen to wear. Oft- difficulties, wounded himself so 
times if I didn’t take {hat his life was despaired of, and 
care, I would stumble javing spent four years and two 


over some of them who 
stand gazing at _ these 
metallic ornaments. Of- 


ten am prompted to 
say, “Mind, don’t be 
fooled by them.” What 


do I mean by this? Let 
me explain. 

I will insist upon this, 
a medal can never be a 
goal. It is but an un- 
certain reward. Suppose 
I were to say to one of 
you, “Now, my boy, 
jump out of the window 
on the tenth floor and I 
will give you a dime.” 
You would think it crazy 
to try. I feel just the 
same about a man who 
would risk his life for 


Captain Leo, 
the 


France, which 


a medal, You dare only 
risk your life for a great 
deed. York City. 
While on the front we 
felt little inclined, as of Arcachon 
days passed, to think France, as 
about great things. We comrades under fire. 


had them in our hearts 
but we worked rather by 
simple unwritten  prin- 
ciples as, for example, 
“a wounded man is worth 
any sacrifice” and 
“achieve what you have once begun.” I 
will tell you two stories illustrating these 
principles. 


Going After a Wounded Man 


ONE DAY after an attack while we were 
in the Vosges Mountains, I overheard 
an officer say, “Who will go out and bring 
back two wounded men from the first-line 
dressing stations?’ I volunteered because 
I was tired of doing nothing. 

I was given charge of a mule and his 
driver. Now a mule is a very difficult 
animal to deal with at the front. It stops 
when it ought to walk, it pushes on when 
it ought to stop, it yells at the top of its 
voice when it ought to keep silent near 
the front lines—but except for that, it is 
so reliable that eventually you come to 
love it. The mule driver on this occasion, 
however, had a much more difficult task. 
As the story will show, he was more in- 
telligent but also more reluctant. 

We reached a little brook and there the 
driver declared he had to stop with_ his 
- mule on account of fallen trees ahead so 
I proceeded on alone to survey the road. 
It was a rather dull bit of wood, the low 
log cabins having been suddenly abandoned 
by the soldiers on account of heavy shell- 
ing. The soup was still in the dishes, the 
plates and cups on the ground. Along the 
road a big shell would fall every _one or 
two minutes. I could just run between 
them, falling down when I heard them 
whistling in the air. 

In this manner I managed to find the 
dressing station and inquired if the wound- 
ed men could walk. The doctor said they 
could not whereupon I had to run back to 
fetch my mule and driver. 

Still closely followed by the dreadful 
shells I could hear the trees break and 
fall behind me. I told the driver we could 
go up all right and the fallen trees would 
be avoided. He did not like the idea but 
it was duty, 

All went well until one of these shells 
struck a tree just over our heads, Before 
TI could say a word, driver and mule had 
turned “about face.” At that time I 
couldn’t tell which of the two was the 
leader and I soon found them near the 
same little brook. They both evinced the 
desire that we should give up the job. But 
how could we when two wounded men were 
waiting for us? Here, you see, if you were 
working for a medal you would be a fool. 
You had better go back. But if you think 
of the men as brothers you must go ahead. 

So after a while we went up _ again. 
Thank heaven. This time the German 
artillery was busy a little higher up the 
road and we reached the fallen trees. But 
there the driver declared he absolutely 
could not go further. 

It was no use discussing the matter at 
the time, so I left him and walked up to 
the dressing station and from there car- 
ried one of the wounded men on my back. 
I noticed someone else pick up the other 
man in the same way. A soldier is very 
heavy under such circumstances, ; 

We reached the place where I had left 
the mule but found nobody there so [I 
mumbled, “That fool of a driver has gone 
away again.” 

“Go ahead, don’t mind,’ said the other 
man behind me. We found the mule a 
short distance farther. I placed my 
wounded man on the path and much to my 
surprise discovered that the other man be- 
hind me was none other than the mule 
driver himself. Well, he had heard from 
my own lips what I thought of him but he 
didn’t complain. 

He had followed me silently up to the 
dressing station and carried away the other 
wounded man without being told. We 
placed both on the mule and after some 
little anxiety we safely reached the brook 
and the party that had sent us out. 

“Well,” asked the officer, ‘did you get 
them all right?” “Yes, we had a little 
trouble,’ muttered the driver, but he cer- 
tainly thought more than he said. The 
mule happity did not try to explain. 


Don’t Give Up 


A® AN EXAMPLE of the other principle, 
“achieve what you have started upon,” 
I remember an instance when the Germans 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


ITED six times for bravery in 


months at the front, Captain Albert 
Leo knows what a medal means— 
and does not mean, 
plains in the following article, il- 
lustrated by two thrilling expert- 
ence stories, which he has written 
especially for THE AMERICAN Boy. 


“Blue Devil 
come to this country as a delegate 
of the United Protestant Commit- 
tee of France to acquaint 
American people with the desperate 
need of the French churches and 
their ministers and members who 
lost not only their church buildings 
but often their homes as well. 
is working through the Interchurch 
Committee for Christian Relief in 


$3,000,000 campaign from its head- 
quarters at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 


The captain is loved by the boys 
his home town in 
he was loved by his 


This lie ex- 


widely known as 
Chaplain,’ has 


the 


He 


is conducting a 


For these 


boys, each summer before the war, 
he directed a summer camp, 


Chaplain Albert Leo. 
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drove their attack on Verdun. The division 
with which I then acted as a chaplain was 
on the left bank of the Meuse River and 
casualties were heavy everywhere. 


A young doctor, only a boy, a first-year | 


student, received hurried orders to reach a 
badly shelled fort some miles away. He 
was somewhat downhearted by the order 
and I offered to guiee him up there, hap- 
pening to know the way. So off we went 
together. 

At the outset we easily avoided big shells 
falling back of us but as we drew near 
the place we were cautiously advised by 
all we met not to proceed farther but to 
stop at a certain fortified point near-by and 
watch from there what was going on. This 
we did 

The sight was not encouraging. “You 
see that burning house,’ we were told; 
“leave it on your left. Then rush forward 
and you will find the entrance but only 
when you come right up to it. You had 


better wait awhile, until night comes and} 


then things will quiet down.” 

At this point the boy felt like waiting 
until the next day for his order did not 
state exactly at what time he should reach 
the fort. But he knew that an order was 
an order and we soon continued. We had 
a wide-open space to walk through and 
occasionally we stooped down in small 
trenches when we heard a shell falling 
near, Then on we went for the final run. 
We reached the burning house and wit- 
nessed there the most extraordinary stretch 
of land imaginable. My friend just grasped 
my arm and whispered, “Look! look!" 
That very day huge forty-two centimeter 
shells, as we learned later, had dug out 
real craters, turning over the soil, the clay 


and even the rock below. We had to find! 


our way through this volcanic land, ex- 
pecting every moment to be turned over 
ourselves, 

The day was ending, the German gun- 
ners were tired and this enabled us to reach 
safely what was once the entrance to the 
fort but was now a wreck. We found 
ourselves at last inside the fort. It seemed 
very dull. 
obnoxious, were our first impression of the 
place. The chimneys were 
smoke filled the place. 
Were a meager assistance in finding our 
way. 

Twenty-five officers and men were there, 
grouped in dark rooms, quite depressed by 
the heavy shelling but nevertheless glad 
and surprised to see us come in. One of 
their men had been killed and the com- 
manding officer asked me to wait until 
night and darkness and accompany him 
to his last abode. 

An hour later six men made their way 
out of the fort, bearing on their rough 
shoulders the coffin they had made for their 
friend killed jn action. The house outside 
was Still burning as well as a village 
near-by. Some distance off rockets were 
penetrating the air and this, coupled with 
the flashes from the big guns all around 
the horizon, helped us to find our way 
through the terrible land, down to a little 
sheltered place along the hill where we 
stopped and bade farewell to that poor 
soldier, one out of hundreds of thousands. 
At the same time possibly his mother or 
his wife was wondering what he was do- 
aaa reading his letters and hoping him 
well. 

Our victory is made up of all such silent 
sacrifices. 

I left my friend, the doctor, in the fort 
and returned alone to the village. Often 
I came up to visit them when possible and 


| 


Odors of all kinds, especially | 


leaking and) 
Little oil lamps | 


every time I found the road dug up with 


new shell holes. 


The Ideals in Your Own Hearts 


Now, I have told you my two stories. I 


have never received a reward of any kind 
for either of these deeds, just a look of 
thanks and a hurried handshake, and even 
that is not a goal worth striving for. As 
you grow older you will find more and 
more that the only thing worth working 
for is some ideal you have in your own 
hearts. 
true young Americans faithful 
fathers’ ideals and history and to your 
religious faith. 


That is if you are, as I presume, | 
to your| 
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—, He Stroked the 
Crew to Victory 
Through the years of his boyhood he 


had unconsciously been training for 
this great day. His bicycle helped 
wonderfully — and young manhood 
found him deep chested, strong limbed, 


with supple, responsive muscles. 


For outdoor fun, which gives the finest kind 

of exercise, there’s nothing like a bicycle. 

It brings every muscle into play, trains eye 

and hand to quick action, sets sluggish blood 

racing till you're a-tingle with the joy of 
ing, if your wheel has a 


** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back"’ 

This wondrous little device takes the hard 
work out of cycling, prevents tired muscles, 
and gives you perfect control of your wheel. 
With a New Departure you can glide down 
the hills and along level roads without pedal- 
ing — and you can stop in a wheel's length 
any time. 

Get your dealer to put a New Departure 
on your old bike — you'll find a new pleas- 
ure in every ride. And if you're going to 
have a new wheel, be sure to look for the 
New Departure Coaster Brake. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Good Friends for Any Boy | 


What's the fun of being a boy anyway if you haven’t 

a dog and a gun? 
_ Every fellow ought to have a good gun. Hunting is 
the best spért in the world» Shooting trains your hand 
and eye. You’ ve got to be steady to put the shot where 
you want it. It’s the fellows who began young, too, 
that are the expert shots today. . 

Stevens Arms are the kind that back up your skill and 

help you to make scores at practice, and to get game 
when you’ re out hunting. 
_ The No, 181 Stevens Hammerless Single-Barrel Gun 
in .410 gauge, is just the gun for rabbits, squirrel, quail 
and other small game. Moreover, .410 gauge shells are 
especially light to carry and particularly effective. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with a Stevens, send us 
his name. Ask for catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 


Stevens 


Shotguns — Rifles — Pistols 
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Back to School 


KeAomo 


Of) 


Roller Skates 


O AND FROM SCHOOL, AT WORK OR AT 
play, themany superior points of KOKOMO 


skates are always evident. 
loves the great outdoors should own a pair. 
have not tasted the full joys of this great 


Every boy who 


You 
sport 


until you have stood upon a pair of staunch, 


flexible, easy-running, resilient “KOKOMOS 


They are built for rugged strength with their 


” 
. 


“backbone” construction, which prevents bending 
in the middle and with their trussed axles. Only the 
best self-contained ball bearing wheels are used. 


And don’t overlook the two large rubber bumpers 
They give aresiliency and 


on KOKOMO skates. 


flexibility that treble the pleasures of roller skating. 


And, boys—tell Dad that a pair of KOKOMO 


skates will save more than their cost in shoe-leather. 


THE LIBERTY 


PRESSED METAL CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Study carefully your 
roller skates before you 


buy. 


Then you'll buy 
“KOKOMOS.” 


Your 


dealer has them or can 
get them—ask him. 
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Adventures of the 


oAnto Wheel Coaster Club 
The Circus Parade 


Je the Club Captain, is a great one for new ideas. 
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When 


the circus hit town last week, he said the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Club “ought to march in that parade.” 


followed right 


passed. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER 


—and here is the patented 
, AUTO-WHEEL 


along. 


So we all took our Auto-Wheels down to the 
show-lot, and when the march started, we joined in. We 
hitched on to the biggest elephant in the show—and 


We didn’t have to decorate those Auto-Wheels. 
They're good-looking to begin with. And they ran along 
just as smooth as autos. 


You should have heard the crowd cheer when we 
“Biggest hit in the whole parade,” the folks said. 


And after it was over, five fellows came up and 
wanted to know where they could get Auto-Wheels. Jim 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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(ood As Gold 


(Continued from page 17) 


It was after ten o'clock when Ginger, 
of his own accord, turned into a grassy 
canyon among the low hills, nearly three 
miles from Gray Buttes. The grass was 
sweet and the burro made it plain that 
he felt entirely satisfied to stay there. His 
young master thought a minute, looking 
up at the stars and a golden full moon 
just topping the crest of a barren ridge. 

“Why not?” Danny said aloud, prepar- 
ing to take off the pack. “We're away 
from the camp, and the morning’ll be time 
enough to take the trail in dead earnest. 
The pasture’s good and Ginger deserves 
a treat.” i 

Ten minutes later the boy spread his 
blankets close beside a somber gray ledge, 
slipped off his clothes, and with overalls 
for a pillow lay down for what he hoped 
would be-a good night’s rest. Scarcely 
had his head touched the pillow before he 
pricked up his ears, then suddenly sat up- 
right. What was that hissing? He could 
hear nothing now and thought it must 
have been his imagination, so dropped 
down once more. 

A moment later he was again sitting 
up, this time certain he had heard some- 
thing—something . that greatly resembled 
the hiss of steam or of a small animal or 
reptile, he couldn’t tell which. Perhaps 
he had better move his blankets to some 
other place, but first he would make sure 
if anything were there, and struck a 
match. In the flickering light he made 
out the ledge, jutting out at the foot of 
the hill, a shriveled snake skin and_ sev- 
eral short sticks, but nothing alive. While 
he was at it, he would take a good look, 
so he searched everywhere, even shaking 
out his blankets. 

‘Well now that’s funny,” he mused, mak- 
ing his bed once more. “I’m sure I heard 
something. Maybe it was a locust or some 
other bug and it’s crawled into a_ hole. 
Here goes for some sleep,” and he slowly 
stretched himself out, his mind easy. 

But that was only for a few seconds, for, 
as his ear rested full upon the overalls, 
he caught the sound a third time. No 
louder, no softer—just the same steady 
hiss that seemed to be coming from the 
ground. Certainly the noise was made be- 
low surface; the youngster was sure of 
that. Still he could think of no reason 
why it should be there. He raised his 
head and all was silent. He lowered his 
head and the sound immediately came 
back. Danny was no coward, but—oh 
well, there were other places to bunk down, 
so he moved, 


DAYBREAK found him stirring at his 
second choice of a sleeping place, fifty 
feet from the first, and, while hustling 
into his clothes, his thoughts were almost 
wholly on the mysterious noise of the pre- 
ceding night. After breakfast he would in- 
vestigate. 

And after breakfast he did investigate, 
but could find absolutely nothing more 
than had been revealed by the light. He 
had just started to pack up when it oc- 
cured to him that he hadn’t placed his ear 
to the ground. 

A moment later he was listening and 
at once picked up the same dull hiss—no 
louder, no softer than before. What could 
it be? There must be a reason but was 
it worth finding out? Danny must have 
thought so, for he began crawling forward 
until his ear rested on the ledge. 

At last he sat up and took in the sur- 
roundings, Directly in front lay the grassy 
plot where Ginger was_ contentedly 
feeding—a narrow, green strip between 
dry, low, sage-covered hills. At his back 
was the ledge, jutting out from the west 
hillside little more than a yard, then again 
lost in the gray earth. 

Perhaps the whole mystery lay within 
the ledge, for when Danny’s ear had lain 
against the rock, he would have said that 
the sound came from below. He at once 
reckoned that one thing and only one, could 
make it—that was water. 

The patch of grass strengthened his 
opinion and he knew that water often did 
strange things. He quickly recalled the 
sinking of Star Creek, a rushing mountain 
stream that tumbled from a canyon out 


| over a sandy flat and gradually disap- 


peared. Again the Humboldt, which zig- 
zagged for miles down a narrow valley, 
then sank out of sight and miles beyond 
gushed forth in several big crystal springs. 
And again there were the underground 
watercourses; channels in the solid rock, 
that wound snake-like through mountains, 
under flats or rolling country, finally to dis- 
charge their contents at the point of least 
resistance, Often these courses are run 
upon in the mines, and as Danny sat there 
studying, he wondered if this might be one. 

There was a way to find out but it would 
take money. How much? He had little 
idea, for sounds sometimes travel a long 
distance through solid formation. And the 
money he had left from the job of dish- 


washing would buy little dynamite. 

“A big gusher so close to camp would 
be as good as gold,” he mused, looking out 
of the canyon and at once reckoning that 
Gray Buttes was more than a hundred 
feet lower. “Gee! What a dandy outlook 
if there’s only water. Here’s a way up 
place for a reservoir and a pipe line would’ 
be runnin’ down grade right into town. 
This is something worth lookin’ over. The 
grass is being supplied with drink from 
below, that’s a certainty, and right now 
I’m thinkin’ the hissing is caused by wa- 
ter squirting through a crevice. If it is— 
well,—”’ Danny stopped musing and count- 
ed his money, then even before eating his 
breakfast put up location stakes. 


[™ WAS nearly nine o’clock when Danny 
walked into the Recorder’s office and filed 
his claim. Shortly after nine he was 
standing beside a heavy truck trying to 
buy something to drink for both himself 
and Ginger while the burro kept wiggling 
his ears as he looked longingly up at the 
load of filled barrels. 

Turner was attending to his new busi- 
ness in his own way. Right then his way 
was to leer down as he growled, “Nothin’ 
doin’, kid! You wouldn’t sell to me, neither 
will I to you. I don’t care how thirsty 
you are, nor your long-eared, desert rat, 
either. Beat it before I drop an empty 
keg on that wooden head of yours.” Dan- 
ny grinned and made for the restaurant 
kitchen, Ginger following dog-like behind. 

The cook—a little, dried up, old China- 
man—was mad clear through when he 
heard the boy’s story, then broke out in 
pidgin English, his slant eyes narrowing: 
“Turner, him big cheat! Bime by him be 
sorry. Little while ago him pletty near 
have fight with my boss, cause Turner laise 
plice of water from five cent a gallon to 
ten cent. Boss velly mad. So everybody 
else, but Turner him only laugh and say 
you no like my plice catchum some other 
place.” 

Ten cents a gallon was a bis price to 
pay, but the restaurant keeper was better 
off by fifty cents and Ginger wasn’t thirsty 
when Danny headed for a powder maga- 
zine to buy some dynamite. 

By mid-day the burro was once more 
eropping the tender shoots of grass in the 
canyon, while Danny, after placing his ear 
on many parts of the ledge, finally selected 
a spot and started pounding down a hole 
with a freshly sharpened drill. 

Deeper and deeper the steel was ham- 
mered into the solid rock and when a drill 
became too short, a longer one was in- 
serted until at last the hole was more 
than three feet in depth. There was noth- 
ing to do now but touch off the dynamite 
and as Danny lit the fuse and ran for a 
place of safety with Ginger by his side, 
he knew there would be no second blast 
until he earned more money, for his last 
cent had been spent, A great many 
thoughts were in his mind when he darted 
around a sharp turn and waited for the 
explosion, and naturally he couldn’t some- 
times help thinking, “If that shot should 
break into an underground course, Turner 
and Milton will have to stop, holding peo- 
ple up.” 

A thunderous report boomed out among 
the hills and Danny sprang into the clear- 
ing to see what the dynamite had done. A 
glance was enough to show him that part 
of the ledge had been blown away, while 
at its base, close to the hillside, a big 
hole had been blasted out. And that was 
not all he saw either, for from this hole 
gushed a stream of clear, sparkling water 
po ard was already tumbling over the grassy 
strip. 

Right away there was a dancing light 
in his eyes and as he gave a joyous whoop 
and tossed his hat in the air, Ginger pointed 
his fawn-colored nose skyward and let out 
a sonorous hee-haw! Side by side the 
burro and its young master waded to the 
ledge and looked down into the bubbling 
spring. A sure-enough gusher it was, too, 
discharging plenty of water for everyone 
in Gray Buttes, and also a partial supply 
for the mining plants which would soon be 
in operation. 

No one in camp now had better pros- 
pects than Danny, and before dark he de- 
clined a dozen good offers for his claim. 
It gave him a lot of satisfaction, too, to 
grin up at Turner as he said, ‘Nothin’ do- 
in’! On your way!” But the next morn- 
ing he was talking business with an East- 
ern investor, an alert, spectacled little man, 
who declared he knew a good thing when 
he saw it. 

Danny set his price and, after a half- 
hour’s talk, the investor nodded to show 
that the terms were satisfactory. 

A week later Danny left Ginger at a 
well-watered ranch in the center of a 
broad valley where there was always sun- 
shine and splendid pasture, and returned 
to Gray Buttes, hoping to become one of 
the camp’s prominent citizens. 


sent them to the local dealer, and they are going to join the | 
club. Jim has sent to the Buffalo Sled Co. for FREE Club | 
Caps for them like ours. 


BOYS: Do You Want Wagons Like These 2 
Auto-Wheel Coaster finnastong speedy 
Auto Whee ecoadster is two wagons in one; 


can be changed from a 
coaster to a roadster in a second, 


CONVERTIBLE ROADSTER 


Sad us three dealers’ names pa; 8 which one handles the Auto- 


Wheel. We'll send you FREE Felt Pennant and handsome booklet. 


THE BUFFALO SLED CO. 
125 Schenck St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 
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Irate Bug Fisherman: ‘No use of our staying around here when that pesky young Longlegs is 
catching everything in sight.”’ 
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Making Farm Gates 


N THESE DAYS of intensive farming 

the average farmer is very busy. I dis- 
covered last summer a way of not only 
helping the farmer but also of turning 
some ready cash into my own pockets. 
This way was to make wooden farm gates. 
I found them easy to make and very easy 
to sell. I generally picked out a day 
when lots of the farmers were in town, 
and stopped one or two that I knew and 
asked them about farm gates. Nearly 
every one would admit that he needed new 
gates but didn’t have time to make them 
himself. I generally succeeded in getting 
orders varying from one to three gates 
from the farmers that I knew. When I 
asked them if they desired any special de- 
sign of gate they would say, “You make 
me a couple of good strong gates and paint 
them up good and I'll pay you for ‘em.” 
And so it went, no trouble to get orders 
and still easier to make the gates. I 
usually took my design from some good, 
strong, well-built gate that I had seen 
somewhere and made my gates according 
to its measurements, being careful not to 
get the gate too small or too large but just 
a good standard size. There are so many 
good models and styles of gates to choose 
from that you can pick your own and by 
making it exclusively people will get to 
know that gate as yours wherever they see 
it. You can get the lumber sawed at the 
mill to: your exact requirements. To pre- 
vent the gates from decaying in the corners 
and joints it is best to paint each board 
separately all over. Next, nail the gate 
together and bore the bolt holes. Don’t 
be afraid to use plenty of bolts because 
your gate will sag in a week or two if you 
use them too sparingly. <A _ five-sixteenth 
inch (5/16) bolt is a good size to use and 
be sure they are well tightened. Use a 
good grade of red barn or wagon paint. 
A well-painted gate is easier to sell. It 
is a good idea to include with your gate 
a pair of strong, heavy gate hinges. As 
to what to charge for the gate. We found 
that after figuring up our cost of lumber, 
bolts and nails and paint, etc., that with 
a dollar and a half tacked on for our 
profit, our gates were still cheap com- 
pared to factory gates.—D. Q. E., West Va. 


Pushmobiles 


SA BOYS, had you ever thought about 
the great number of children’s little 
wagons that are “junked’’? The number 
is surprising. Why not utilize this waste 
and make some money? 

My chum and I conceived the idea of 
making some money by buying and gath- 
ering these old and broken wagons, Irish 
mails, and other small vehicles. After we 
had obtained a number of these, we start- 
ed business in our vacant barn. We put 
our money together and bought some lum- 
ber and obtained some empty grocery 
boxes from the stores. We were now ready 
for manufacturing. We worked all of our 
spare time and soon had some nifty little 
pushmobiles, We invented our own steer- 
ing device, which worked fine. We used 
small boxes for hoods and also boxes for 
seats. We made windshields from lath and 
screen wire scraps which we obtained free 
at a lumberyard. We then bought paint 
and painted the cars, ‘ 

We had no trouble whatever finding 
sales for them. They seemed to fascinate 
the children and to please the old folks. 
The children were prouder of these little 
automobiles than they would have been 
with the truly manufactured vehicles. 

After selling our first ones we had enough 
money to continue business on a larger 
seale. We continued to build better cars 
all the time. We added brakes, lights, 
and even made some two seated vehicles, 
Many small boys would secure wheels and 
axles and sell them to us for a few cents. 
In addition to this business we had a 
repair shop for little wagons, Irish mails, 
little autos, roller skates, ete. Our busi- 
ness grew and we made money. 

Some of our plans for cars were taken 
from THr AMERICAN Boy and other pa- 
pers. We also had plans of our own. 

This plan of making money could be 
adapted to almost all conditions of city 
or town. Make the kind of vehicles that 
are needed and make some money. 

Besides the money we made, this busi- 
ness gave us much pleasure, and devel- 
oped our business instincts, so we feel that 
it will make us better fitted to be good 
citizens of our country.—W. G. J., Ohio, 


Buying Fruit Crops 


AUTHOUGH my idea of making vaca- 

tion money is practical only in certain 

sections because of labor conditions, a 

good profit may be made in almost any 

aot of the country by using my general 
ea, 

One day while visiting a friend in the 
country,’ he remarked upon the scarcity of 
farm labor and the absolute impossibility 
of securing fruit pickers. 

He had, however, overlooked a certain 
class of people who are anxious. to secure 
“a job,” but ‘who cannot, namely the city 
schoolboy under sixteen years of age. 

I secured from him an agreement which 
allowed .me his entire cherry crop, which 
amounted to four full-grown trees, at the 
nominal price of thirty dollars. Of. course 
there was a certain gamble in this trans- 
action, but to me it made it all the more 
interesting. . 
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As soon as possible I hired five boys 
who could be depended upon to give satis- 
factory work, and offered them two cents 
for every quart that would pass the stan- 
dard test. I put them to work, superin- 
tending the work myself, and examining 
every quart that went into the bucket. In 
this way I secured a very satisfactory 
grade of fruit and no damage was done to 
the trees. 

I had no trouble in marketing the cher- 
ries by peddling them from house to house, 
for they were of a recognized quality, re- 
ceiving twenty-five cents a quart. 

After deducting transportation, picking, 
and the cost of buying the unpicked cher- 
ries which amounted to $41.36 for 324 
quarts sold, there remained a profit of 
$39.64 for thirty-five hours of superintend- 
ing.—G. A. W., Ohio. 


Trapping Fur Bearing 
Animals 


[NX THE FALL of 1918, about the middle 

of October, I got my eee outfit 
ready. It consisted of three dozen traps, 
a pair of high top shoes, a pair of high 
top boots, hunting axe, and a skinning 
knife, a 32 caliber revolver for killing 
skunks, a twelve gauge shotgun for get- 
ting rabbits, a hunting coat and a pair of 
skiis which I use in the wintertime. 

Well, the next day I went down town 
to get my license for hunting and trap- 
ping. The week before trapping season 
opened I took my gun and dog and went 
out to look for holes and places to set my 
traps. Every good hole I found I would 
cut a little stick and put by it, so I would 
be ready. When the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber came I rolled out of bed at four o’clock 
and put my traps in my gunny sack and 
took my revolver with me. I had about 
one dozen and a half set before daylight. 
By twelve o’clock I had all of my traps 
set in good places where I knew I would 
have something in the morning. 

That night it began to rain like black 
cats, but I did not care for I knew that 
the muskrats and skunks would run. In 
the morning it was still raining but I put 
on my raincoat and off I went for my 
traps. When I came back home I had a 
eatch of four muskrats, two white weasels, 
three rabbits, and two skunks. I trapped 
all winter till the animals stopped run- 
ning and went in their holes. I had caught 
eighteen muskrats, five skunks, twelve rab- 
bits, five weasels and coons. For all I got 
$35.00, which bought me my clothes and 
oo War Savings Stamps.—W. J. E., Jr., 

ch. 


Growing Dwarf Trees 


D WARE TREES are trees of the same 
species as the large trees but whose 
growth has been artificially stunted. Some 
time ago I bought two dozen thick-skinned 
oranges. These I cut in half and removed 
the insides. Then I coated the outside 
with shellac to preserve them, and filled 
them with rich soil and planted two or 
three seeds in each one. I planted cedars, 
pines, and some fruit seeds. 

I propped the skins up in windows where 
they would get plenty of sunshine and in 
such a way that the plant would grow 
vertically. I watered them from time to 
time and was careful that the room did 
not become overheated, 

As soon as the roots forced their way 
through the skin, I cut them off flush with 
the outside of the skin without injuring 
the coat of shellac. This was to dwarf 
them. When the trees stopped growing 
I transplanted one of each kind into a 
large flower pot for samples. Then I went 
to different people, showed them these and 
took orders for some of my others. Some 
of the people furnished their own flower 
pots and some had me furnish them, © I 
charged a dollar for each tree, plus the 
cost of the flower pot if I furnished it. 

I made a little over twenty dollars and 
it required only a few minutes a day to 
ripe after the growing trees.—W. H. Z., 

nn. 


Tinning Tomatoes 


] WANTED to own a bike very much but 
didn’t have any money. One day I 
heard a neighbor exclaim: “I wish I 
could get country canned vegetables and 
fruit in tin cans.” That put me to think- 
ing. I had almost a quarter of an acre of 
tomatoes that were just getting ripe. I 
went to town and bought a complete can- 
ning outfit for $12.50 out of money bor- 
rowed from my father at 4% interest. I 
then bought 100 cans and labels. The first 
day I canned only 10 cans. The next day 
I canned 25 cans. By the end of the week 
I had used all of my cans up and bought 
200 more. The second Saturday after I 
had started canning I decided it was time 
to do some selling. I left a can of toma- 
toes at a half dozen houses and told the 
housekeepers that I had more: for sale. 
The next day I received orders from four 
of them for 25 cans each at 15 cents a 
can. This netted me $15 which paid for 
my canner and $2.50 on my cans. Within 
a month I had sold 600 cans which netted 
me a profit of about $35.00, the cans and 
canning costing me about nine cents. each. 
The work is so simple almost any boy can 
do it, and the canners can be bought or 
ordered from almost any town. I can 
peddle my cans from door to door on my 
wheel next. summer.—H. C., Alabama. 
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Your new school clothes will be 
topped off in fine style if you 
wear American Boy Shoes. 
They’re as dressy as regular 
men’s shoes, durable for rough 
and tumble play. 
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Shoes 


‘‘For School—For Play—For Holiday.”’ 


Made from choice leather by skilled work- 
men who know the kind of shoes a boy likes. 


Thousands of boys are wearing these 
shoes. Maybe your chum has a pair. 
He'll tell you they’re wonderful for looks, 
wear and comfort. x 


You can trust the merchant 
who offers you American 
Boy shoes. 


American Boy Shoe Co. 


DEPT. AM, 
MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


DEALERS :—Samples 
at our expense both 
ways. 
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FUR BOOK) 
FREE 


oF TRAPS 
a ace at route 


WRITE NOW 


Get it! Just the facts you want 
to know—how to trap, make sets, 
baits, etc.—animals pictured in nat- 
ural colors, Gives complete lists of 
trappers supplies at bargain prices— 

' traps, baits, smoker, etc., everything 
for your outfit. This BOOK WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY—and help 
you make more. 


Prepare for biggest fur year yet. 
To get the most for your furs deal 
with Taylor, America’s Greatest 
Fur House, 50 years of honest 
dealings with trappers. Write to- 


day for our BREE Fur Book, Market 
Reports, and shipping tags. 


INTERNATIONAL FUR_EXCHANGE_/f / 


Just a few of our supply ope» 
See the others in our Free Book of 
Traps and Trapper’s Supplies: 


Special Trap Sale 


Entire stocks of twa large trap mfrs. at 
30% to 40% lower than regular prices. 
te traps, fully guaranteed. 

No. 0 for Muses, etc. Per doz. $1.12, 


an tie wt. 6 
ink, ane Per doz. $1.35, ship- 
ping wt. 8lbs 
ae 1-1/2 for Binks etc. Per doz. $1.89, 
nanipping wt. 12 lbs. 
for Fox, etc. Per doz. $2.88, ship- 


ett wt. 15 lbs. 
Postage extra, allow for shipping weight. 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 

aot Reaches to very 
rear of den and 
smoke drives 
every animal out- 
No chance of suf- 
focating animals 
or spoiling fur. 
Handy, easily car- 
ried. Itsoperation 
is simplicity itself. 
Consists of torpedo, 10 feet of flexible 
cable and 12 smoke cartridges. Price, 
postpaid 


Taylor Animal Bait | 


Increase your catch with this f (mc 
powerful bait. Never fails. i: 
Only a few drops needed to 

make a set. Bottle lasts a whole season, 
Individual bait for every animal. Your 
money. back if not satisfied. Per kind, 
postpaid... $1,00, orsix kinds for $5. 00 


Sure Shot Trap Gun — 
38 Caliber 2¢ only, gun that finds 


itsown om never shoots 
till it gets aim— 

A and never fails to 
shoot. Kills any- 
thing from mink to 
grisey. bear without 
urting fur. Humane. 
Weighs..only 1%, lbs. 
. Rust, snow, sleet, and 
freeze proof. Absolutely 
safe to man and domes- 


tic animals, Earns its cost with first good 
pelt taken. Price _...... Reid FIM! $3.85 


Taylor Bait Box 
Easily attached to pan. Holds 
food baits securely and pre- 
serves them. Improves every set. Price 
per dozen, postpaid..............--.. .75¢ 


“Holdfast” Jaw | 
Detachable, Strong. Pliable clamps to fit 
to jaw. Animal can’t pull out. Makes old 
or weak traps as good as new. Fully guar- 

anteed. Per dozen, postpaid_.______- 1 


Send This Coupon Today—Sure 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Exchange 


755 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


BEE She) Se Ge Bee ee 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Exchange 
755 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your FREE Book of 
Pen with color pictures of American 
fur-bearers, etc. 
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R. F. D. Rioncibcdpanedstbkand daatees 
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|} scarce, and that mink, especially, 


| country 


| below Old Edmund's mill. 
|of two clay banks narrowed to a width of 
| less than two feet at the bottom of a little 


j}end of the wire. 
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Book Learning for Mink 


By RAYMOND 


oc ae 
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NYBODY can catch a mink!” Charley 
Domas declared in Odit’s store, ‘Put 
a trap down anywhere, slap in the 


| bait, and you’ve got him!” 


“Tf mink were as plenty as muskrats or 
woodchucks, anybody’d get a hundred in no 
time !”’ Bill Hobel admitted. 

“T’ve seen quite a lot of tracks, and some 
mink around,” Jerry Folen suggested. “I 
read one time that—” 

“Book trapper! Book trapper!” three or 


| four of the listeners laughed, and Jerry's 


face flushed as he turned away. 

“Same mink running all over!” Domas 
turned to the others, “There’s nothing 
travels more than a mink.” 

Jerry went out and walked up the road, 
a stinging north wind reminding him that 
it was late autumn, Men and boys around 
Northwood and along the West Canada 
creek had put out traps two or three weeks 
before, but his own traps were still hang- 
ing, bright and clean, in the dry garret of 
his home. 

The land animals were not yet prime fur, 
especially foxes, raccoons, and the like. 
But the water was cold, and mink were 
certainly in good fur by this time. People 
Were saying around that fur was pretty 
were far 
from plentiful. Jerry had wanted to com- 
ment on that common belief, but no one 
would believe him. What he knew he read 
in the books! Whoever heard that a man 
could learn to be a trapper by reading 
stories in books? 

Jerry put six traps, No. 1 size, into his 
game bag. Three were “single spring,” 
with high, double jaws. Three were little 
round traps, with the spring, a flat bar of 
beautiful steel, under the pan. He took his 
22-caliber repeating rifle, and went “for a 
walk.” 

Just a mile up the road Old Edmund’s 
brook crossed at a plank bridge, and when 
Jerry looked under it he saw half a red 
squirrel on the end of a stick, On a founda- 
tion beam of the bridge was a steel trap, 
its rusty jaws and spring showing through 
a thin covering of dead leaves, and the 
staple of the chain driven into another log 
at the water level, 

That was the standard “mink set” of the 
locality: a bait on a stick, and the trap 
under the bait. Sometimes, as a quarter 
of a mile up the brook, a trap was set at 
the entrance of a little three-sided “cubby” 
or bait shack. Always bait was used, a 
squirrel, fish or little bird. 

Jerry, strolling along that afternoon, saw 
more than thirty traps. He could tell pretty 
nearly to whom the traps belonged ; Charley 
Domas had the line up Old Edmund's brook, 
and around into the Mill brook and down 
to Odit’s pond to the creek, just below the 
post office—five or six miles of line. Some 
boys had traps around the mill and fish 
ponds. One of the Wheelertown men had a 
fox trap set on the Bousefield place ridge, 
and, if indications meant anything, there 
were two or three hundred traps out within 
the half circle north of the West Canada 
ereek, with the post office at Northwood as 


the center. 


ECAUSE JERRY began to set his traps 
late, he had to take up whatever open 
remained for him, and all the 
“best” localities and routes had already 
been claimed. Every brook had its little 
trap line and Jerry was obliged to place 
his traps where rivals would not dispute 
with him as to “ownership” of the routes. 
He looked into a gully in the creek bank 
The steep sides 


spring water flow that had in years cut the 
little ravine. Where a little bowlder nar- 


| rowed the water flow to six inches breadth 


by two inches depth, Jerry set a trap under 
the water. He drove a stake into the clay, 


| and ran a wire to a pool of water six feet 


down the streamlet, where another stake, 
under water, served to fasten the other 
The trap ring, on the 
wire, was thus held at both ends. Wire, 
| chain and stakes were clear but inconspicu- 
ous among roots, moss and grass. If a 
mink were caught, it would dive into the 
pool and drown. 

Jerry put another trap in some sand at 
the edge of the creek, where a bowlder ten 
feet high crowded everything from fisher- 


2. SPEARS 


“Putting Down Some of 
Those |Scienterific Book- 
Learning Sets, | Suppose.” 


men to mice to the little bar, hardly four 
inches wide. He wrapped the trap in oiled 
paper, so the sand would not get under the 
pan. He set a third trap under a little 
matted grass beside a stone, on which was 
a pile of fish bones, and three or four legs 
of tip-ups, or little snipe. 

Under a log beside Shaft’s swamp brook- 
let, which oozed through moss and muck, 
he put a trap where he found some little 
claw marks in the matted moss. This trap 
he fixed to a spring pole, caught down by a 
projection of a knot in the log side, hiding 
the chain by carefully transplanted ferns. 
At the Natural Dam he set a trap at the 
lower edge of a sand bar that ended in a 
shallow little rivulet from the main creek 
through a narrow split in the granite. 

He spent the whole afternoon putting 
down the six traps, and he had put every 
trap at a place where he knew mink passed 
in night or day wanderings. The nearest 
semblance to bait that he used was the 
little pile of bones which a mink itself had 
left, when feeding on local captures at that 
point. 

He was surprised, when he thought care- 
fully, at how many points in the country 


round about he had seen mink coming or| 


going during the summer. He read in his 
notebooks, finding all the written refer- 
ences to mink that he had made. As a re- 
sult of that reading, he carried out a bundle 
of traps the following day and put them 
down along the creek and up in the woods 
on spring runs too small to be regarded as 
“brooks.”” No one had set any traps on 
Shaft’s brooklet because it was only a few 
inches wide, but he put out three traps in 
the mile of hardwood and softwood—high 
and low ground, 

He had in the spring seen a mink cross 
this little rivulet at an old brush fence, 
passing between the ‘X” stakes that strad- 
died a log at one point. Carefully he re- 
moved the moss from the old log, cut out a 
little hole to hold a trap—a kangaroo, or 
jump—and covered it with the moss. 

On this little brook, near the head, he 
found a tiny pond, or still water. It was 
only fifty or sixty feet long, three or four 
feet wide, and partly covered with fallen 
brush, but jt was several feet deep in places. 
Well as he knew the territory, he had never 
seen that little pool till he followed the 
brooklet’s turns and twists, 

Something in the appearance of the lo- 
eality led him to study it from a distance 
before going to the water’s edge. He saw, 
after a time, that in all directions around 
that pool led little, narrow runways, Snif- 
fling the air, he caught the faintest whiff 
of musk. He thought it was muskrats, and 
as they were bringing 80 cents each, and 
35 cents for “kits,” he put down traps on 
both sides of the still water at runways, 
and in the water above and below the still 


water. 
“Tll_eatch them all in one night,” he 
thought. ‘Probably a family of them!” 

He went hunting from that place, having 


no more traps to set, and, half an hour 


later, he shot the head off a partridge and | 


then he killed five red squirrels. That was 
enough for a potpie, and he arrived home 
well satisfied with his day’s work. 


In the morning, with twelve more traps, | 


he went to Shaft’s along the road, to put 


out a continuation of his little line on the’ 


brooklet. As he approached the Old Ed- 


mund brook, he saw Charley Domas. coming | 


up from the creek. 

“Hello, Jerry !’’ Domas greeted. 
out your traps?” 

SY Gu: 

‘What for?” 

*““Muskrats and mink.” 

“Putting down some of those scienterific 
book-learning sets, I suppose?” 

“Why, I read about—” 

Charley’s loud laugh interrupted the ex- 
planation, and Jerry did not try to tell any 


more. 
“What luck, Mr. Domas?” he asked. 
“Not much; two or three rats and a 
suppose your woodshed’s 


skunk is all. I 
lined with furs.’”’ 

“No,” Jerry acknowledged. “I didn’t 
start to put out any traps till day before 
yesterday.” 

“Well, you’re too late; all the good trap- 
ping country’s taken up!" Domas said, add- 
ing sharply, “You don’t want to trap where 
anybody else is trapping—not that you'd 
catch the fur, but you might scare it away, 
with your scienterific sets! Where you 
trapping, anyhow?” 

“Why along the creek, and up Shaft’s 


brook—” 
“Up Shaft’s brook! Why—” 


“Putting 


Domas 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Trappers! 


Get yourname on our list TODAY 
for all the Funsten free service — 
3-in-one Book, Trappers’ Guide, 
Game Laws and Supply Catalog, 
Weekly Market Reports and Free 
Shipping Tags, This is going to be 
a big fur season—you'll want to be 
ready when trapping season opens. 
Write NOW to 


UNSTE 


Trappers’ Guide tells where and 
how to trap; how to track and locate 
animals, sets, baits, skinning, pack- 
ing and shipping. Also lists supp/y 
bargains at lowest factory prices. 


Victor Traps 


Famous Victor Traps, best 
in the world; all sizes No.0 
to No. 4. Every trap guar- 
anteed perfect. Sureto go; 
sure to hold. With chains. 

Lowest prices. No. 1 Victor 
Trap, for Muskrat, etc., single spring, jaw 


spread 4-in. Price er doz. $1.98. Post- 
age extra. Wt. 734 lbs. Other sizes priced 
equally low; see catalog. 


Funsten Perfect Sumekes 


Gets every animal out of 
theden, Saves cil only 
Allows you to kill only 


Jull-furred males and 

let kits, females, 

etc., escape. 

Pays for “a Price $2.25. 
itself on Parcel Post 150 miles 
first den from St. Louis 8c extra; 
youvisit. elsewhere 30c. Canada 40c. 


Funsten Animal Baits 


Increase your catch 100 
to 500 per cent. Irresist- 
ible. Draws animals asone 


distances. A few drops 
for each set; bottle lasts 
whole season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$1.00 per can or 6cans for $5.00. State 


kind wanted. 


Water Sets 


Glow Fish coated with lu- 
minous substance. Shines in 
¥ dark. ‘Sure-Ketch” Fish, 

highly polished, reflects rays 
ofsunormoon. Drawscoons 

and other animals. Glow 
Fish, es each 10c, doz. $1.00 80 tein “Sure- 


Ketch” doz, 35¢, 3 doz. $1. postpd. 
Universal Fur 
ustab 
Made of be 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


Stretcher 
Stretches pelts 
just right. Im- 
proves skins, 
CORTE saying. 
steel and ve 
durable. Allsizes. See catalog for orion. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
International Fur Exchange 

100 Funsten Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. fFunsten Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me Free‘‘Trappers’ Guide, 8-in-one 
Book, Game Laws and Supply Catalog.” Also 

pe ut my name on list to receive Free Week’y 
eports and Shipping Tags. 
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D es Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
hot have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 


stones to success, ; 
““A Road To Bigger Things’ Free 
* This interesting hook contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9925 Warner Bldg.’ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send for Our 
New Edition of Our 


Catalog L29 NOW 


It is pocket size, contains 264 pages, with over 
1,000 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Electric Vibrators, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors,Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph Instruments, Ignition Supplies, etc. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 

17 Park Place 114 8. Wells St. 1106 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 604 Mission St. 


, A Real Auto * 
For Boys 
You Can Build It 
Send a quarter for drawing, description, 
instructions, and price list of parts. They | 


make it easy. | 


THE MOTOR BOB, Dept. 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Write Secret Letters 
With Invisible Ink 


Pour seemingly gr water into three glasses and 
have it turn red in one, white in another and blue 
in the third! Make your own magic writing paper, and blue ink 
or ink powder. Write with plain water and have the writ- 
ing turn blue. Send for your **CHEMCRAFT’’ Junior 
Outfit right now and have lots of fine fun and mystify 
your friends with these and more Chemical tricks, 
nd at once and get a Free copy of’ “The Cheme: 
emist,’’ an interesting magazine for boys, 
prey sl » ge rsa wee Hard 

an an oo containing 

much valuable information for ‘CHEMCRAFT 
JUNIO 

pai ¢ 
. Regular *’ , 

cal Outfits,$1.60, $3and $5. 

The Porter Chemical Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND POSTPAID 


s7il 
Springfield-Remington 


Single shot rifle altered and refinished. Shoots 
cal. 30, model 1906 army cartridge. vs'at 7% lbs., 
total length 39 inches, U. 8. Barrel 23% inches. 
Sominaton breech action, blued finish U. 8. gradu- 
ated sight. Price $7.77 plus war tax 78 cents. Cartridges 
$3.50 per 100, war tax 88 cents, packing charge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ZS VASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE, 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co, 
48 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays) 


ARMY & 
" NAVY 


U $ 
ie 
= 


ET this regulation 
Bugle;builtin“G” with 
tuning slide to “F’’, 
Length 15 inches. Made of 
highly polished brass, with 
mouthpiece; formerlysold for 

.50. Now made especially for Bugle Corps 
and Boy Scouts. A real bargain, sold direct 
from factory. Yourmoney back if notsatisfied 
after 10 day trial. 


FREE BOOK CONTAINS 
ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS 


With every order we will send free book containing 
Army & Navy Bugle Calls, and catalog of excep- 
tional bargains in cornets, trombones, fifes, etc. 
Don’t buy until you get our prices. 


BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE 
Dept. A, Naperville, Itlinois 


laughed again, as he changed the thought. 


“T'll bet you'll get a lot there; nobody ever | 


trapped there before, that I remember, un- 
less some kid or other.” 

Jerry flushed again. Domas had as good 
as told him he was playing at trapping. 
When he went on, he heard Domas laugh- 
ing aloud. Nevertheless, Jerry continued to 
the Snaft brook still water. 


T WAS a dark, tangle-wood place, with 
heavy brush below and thick evergreens 
overhead. The little pond was the only 
opening, except here and there little areas 
of bare, level ground where he had seen the 
runways. 
voice of # chicadee for noise. 

At the head of the pond he saw some- 
thing dark floating in the water, and raised 
it out, saying: 

“A muskrat !’’ 

| But it wasn’t; it was a full-grown, young 
mink. Twenty feet down the right bank, 
at a runway’s cut in the edge of the water, 
he found a second wet mass of fur, another 
mink. In nine traps he had five mink. 
Four of them were full-grown young ones, 
the other was an old one. 

He wonaered what the explanation was, 


and he found the answer when he looked | 


closely. Muskrats had lived there some 
time in the past. They had burrowed under 
the water, and when he felt along the edge, 
he found the entrances to a ‘dozen or more 
burrows. He set traps in all the fresh bur- 
| rows and went on his way. 

He skinned the mink carefully and threw 
the carcasses under a big birch’s spreading 
root. Then he set traps away up in the 
woods, and down a little brook that led into 
Little Black creek, opposite the old Pardy 
place. On the way home he visited all the 
traps he had set on Shaft’s brook below the 
pond, and along the creek bank. He found 
two more mink, one in the little gully trap, 
with the sliding wire, and one down on the 
Flats in a runway among some eat-tail 
rushes. ‘ 

Stretching the skins on long, narrow 
boards, he hung them in the cool, shaded 
garret. As he looked at those seven mink, 
he was conscious of a feeling of amaze- 
ment, They would bring, at current prices, 
not less than $42.00 and probably $7.00 
apiece. It was almost incredible, and yet 
there was the evidence of his eyes. 

“I was lucky,” he thought to himself. 
“Probably it’s just a streak of luck!” 

Nevertheless, he saw that there was an- 
other explanation of it. His mind quick- 
ened to the meaning of the exploit. He 
looked at his topographical survey map, 
showing that territory, which he had ob- 
tained from_the director of the Geological 
Survey, in Washington, and tried to figure 
out how it had ee oe that he had 
caught so many mink, 

/pers around him were 
“mighty scarce.” 

He traced his rivals’ lines on the maps; 
they followed main streams and routes that 
had been trapped every fall and winter for 
perhaps fifty years. And yet, no one had 
ever trapped Shaft’s brook—it was too 
small, too short, to pay. 

“Besides, mink are great travelers, and 
they’ll come to a trap along their runway 
on_some big brook!” local trappers said. 

It was true, mink are great travelers; an 
old mink will follow a runway that takes 


reporting them 


length—perhaps a hundred, perhaps two 
hundred miles! But the young mink? Of 
course not! 

Jerry set his mind upon the meaning of 
the discovery he had made. He realized, at 
last, that he had stumbled upon the life 
histories of many mink. Wild animals do 
not always follow the routines fixed for 
them by human observers and traditions. 
Instantly, he examined his map again. He 
found dozens of places where no one trap- 
ped for mink, and when he went to those 
places, he found tracks and traces in many 
of them—forgotten swamps, lost spring 


main streams. 

‘These mink passed close to baits and 
cubbies, ignoring them, They knew all 
about traps of that kind. But they had 
never known of the traps without bait, set 
cunningly in the way places where the bait- 
refusing mink passed, as though along 
streets and roads of their own. 


post office in mid-December. 


declared. ‘Who has mink for me?” 

Domas had seven, Hobel had four, ten or 
eleven more were brought in by other 
trappers, 

“Is that all?” Raswick asked. 
boys, I’m paying $9.00! 
trapper around here?” 

“You might try Jerry Folen,” 


“You see, 
Is there any other 


Domas 


“He lives up the road.” 

Raswick jumped into his little automobile 
and hurried away on the frozen road. An 
hour later, he returned and stopped at the 
store. He was beaming with smiles, 

“I’m much obliged, Mr. Domas!” he 
cried. “I never had a better lot of First 
Prime mink in my life, from one trapper!” 

“You—you bought some, Mr. Raswick?’ 

“Yes, sir—he sold to me! I ‘paid him 
$9.00, straight! Fine! Fine!” 

“How many?” Domas asked, breathlessly. 

Raswick looked around shrewdly. 
| _ “You don’t know?” he asked. 
show you something good!” 

The trappers, with the feeling that per- 
haps they were being hoaxed, followed 
doubtfully to the front porch of the store. 
The buyer opened up his top doors, and 
dragged out two enormous bundles of mink 


skins. 
“What! What!’ Domas cried, not be- 


lieving his eyes, but those mink skins had | 


not been in that automobile an hour before. 
“There must be a hundred—” 

“More than that!’ Raswick laughed. “I 
Lng you, Jerry Folen’s a real trapper, he 
s ” 


When the fur buyer had gone on, the fur | 


sellers dispersed. Charley Domas walked 
up the road, He met Jerry coming down. 

“Jerry,” he asked, “say, now, where'd 
you buy those mink skins?’ 

“T didn’t buy them. I caught them.” 

“Yes, you did! What bait did you use?” 

“No bait—all blind sets, where they run, 
you know.” 

“Blind sets? 
Book learning, I suppose !” 

“Yes, book learning—and mink lore,” 
Jerry added, thoughtfully. 


You know mink runways? 


“You might tell a fellow what kind of 


medicine bait you used.” Charley turned 
and walked away, indignantly. 
“You can read the books!” 
monstrated. “I'll lend them!” 
“Books !"" Domas snorted, and turned his 
back, more resolutely than ever. 
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Jerry re- 


It was still, with only the low | 


when all. the trap-| 


him twelve or fifteen days to cover its| 


holes, little gaps between hills, far from the 


ASWICK, a fur buyer, arrived at the! 


“T want mink for the London sales!” he| 


suggested, with a sly wink at the others, | 


“Well, I'll} 


Furs Bring High Prices 
Furbearers are Abundant 


i er is your opportunity to eam 


money easily and enjoy a clean sport 
at the same time. Furbearers are found 


i 


the fields and woods. 


SY 


the streams, on the hills and in 


rap this fall in 


your spare time, before and after school. 


GET THEM WITH THE NEW 


VICT 


OR 


N21 GIANT 


the best trap made for general use 


Fill out the coupon below 


and return it to us 


with twenty-five cents (stamps or post office 


money order) and we will 


send you a sample 


of this latest and most efficient game trap. ‘Do it now. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltp., ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Game Traps in the World 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltp., 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


No. 
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Street or R. F. D, Address 


Ae COLORES ATOR SESE NOLEN SS EeR bean naseneneesonenesenencereness: 
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Meth cctiintintnitntlaitil aia piteet anise eet as 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me a sample Victor 
| Giant trap, as advertised in the American Boy. 
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‘Whizz! 


Racer! 


You 
pass the rest of 


the bunch like 


-a streak of 


lightning when 
you ride on 


Goodrich Bi- 


eycle Tires. 


Look at that 
tread—big, 
husky, tough, 
easy-rolling, 


full of life. 


Yet Goodrich 
Bicycle Tires 
cost no more 
than others. 


Choice of three 
treads — one 
quality—one 
moderateprice. 


Equipment on 
all 1919 “Em- 


‘blem,” ‘‘Excel- 


sior,’ “Snell” 
and ‘‘National” 
Bicycles. 


Your dealer 
will show you 
these wonder- 
ful Goodrich 
Tires,and don’t 
forget to ask 
him for the 
‘Boys’ Book of 


Heroes’’—free, 


THE 
B, F, GOODRICH 
RUBBER CO, 
‘The City of Goodrich— 
AKRON, OHIO 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL 


(Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy 


Boy,” etc.) 
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A Bicycle Trailer 


F YOU have ever tried trailing a wagon 

behind your bicycle, you have probably 

had trouble with the wagon’s bumping 
| into the wheel when you slowed up. This 
can be obviated by the simple arrangement 
shown in the illustration. Cut the wagon 
tongue short, and drive a screw eye or nail 
into it. Then take two pieces of rope and 
fasten one to the nail on the end of the 
wagon tongue, and the other to a point just 
back of where the tongue is joined to the 
axle. To hitch the wagon to your wheel, 
tie the free end of each rope to the bicycle 
frame in the manner shown, so that when 
both ropes are pulled taut the end of the 
wagon tongue will be lifted several inches 


above the ground. This will be the position 
of the ropes while the wagon is being 
pulled by your wheel. When the wheel 
slows up, the ropes will slacken, the 
wagon tongue will strike the ground as 
indicated by dotted lines, and, acting as a 


| | brake, will slow up the wagon. 


To make a more quickly acting brake, 
cut the wagon tongue shorter than is 
shown. A cross strip nailed to the under 
side of the tongue, and covered with a 
ack “3 rubber, will make the brake more 
efficient, 


A 'Two-Wheeled Push Car 


y ov WILL FIND the two-wheeled push 

car, shown in Fig. 1, one of the speed- 
iest of homemade vehicles, and I am pretty 
sure that you will get lots of enjoyment 
; out of a car patterned after it, for all of 
| the boys who have tried out my model have 
declared it the best ever and are building 
similar cars for themselves. Notice that 
the steering post of this car is hinged and 
can be turned from side to side, - 

The push car does not require much ma- 
| terial to make, therefore it can be built 
inexpensively. The working diagrams of 
| Figs, 2 to 13 show dimensions for all parts. 


Details of the Push Car, 
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The Wazon Tongue Acts as Brake When Slowin2 Up. 


You can deviate from these plans as much 
as you like, but have a reason for doing 
so, and know that your ideas are practical, 
else you may run into difficulty. 

Running plank A (Fig. 2) is a piece of 
2-by-4 (Fig. 3). One end is slotted to form 
a pocket for the rear wheel. The size of 
this slot is shown in Fig. 3. After mark- 
ing it out, saw along the sides of the 
pocket, cut away the wood between the 
saw cuts with a chisel, and smooth up the 
sides of the pocket. Post B mounted on the 
forward end of runner plank A is a piece 
of 2-by-4 of the dimensions shown in Fig, 4. 
You will see by Fiss. 4 and 5 that this post 
is slotted at the top for a distance of 2% 
inches, and at the bottom for a distance of 
4% inches. A saw cut will be a wide 
enough slot. Locate these cuts at the exact 
center of the ends and edges of the post, 
and saw exactly on the lines. These slots 
are provided to receive hinges F (Figs. 2 
and 9), which join steering post D with 
post B. Spike the end of runner plank A to 
the bottom of post B, then brace the post 
Tae as iron shelf bracket (C, Figs. 2 
an : 

Cut steering post D (Fig. 2) by the pat- 
tern shown in Fig. 7. The lower end of 
this post is slotted to form a wheel pocket 
of the same size as that cut in the end of 
the runner plank. From the end of this 
pocket a slot 11% inches long is sawed to 
receive the ends of hinges F. If you own 
a small bit, it will not be necessary to make 
the long saw slots. Instead, bore a pair 
of holes at the right distance apart to ac- 
commodate the hinge, and split out the 
wood between the holes with a chisel. 

Handlebar E (Fig. 2) is a piece of 2-by- 
4 with its ends tapered off as shown in 
Fig. 8. Spike it to the top of steering 
post D. A pair of 2-by-2-inch iron. angle 
braces, screwed to the steering post and to 
the under side of the handlebar, will be a 
desirable reinforcement. 

Buy a pair of 3-by-6-inch iron T-hinges 
(F, Fig. 9) for hinging steering post D to 
post B; also four screws 1% inches long 
for fastening the long hinge flaps in the 
slots of post B, and six screws 3 inches 
long for fastening the short hinge flaps in 
the slot in steering post D. The holes must 
be carefully located to come exactly oppo- 
site the holes in the hinges, and they must 
be bored straight so they will meet the 
hinge holes. 

The push car wheels are wooden disks 5 
inches in diameter (Fig. 10). If you have 
a hand bracket saw, you can cut out the 
wheels exactly on the line of their circum- 
ference. If you haven't, cut out the disks 
with whatever saw you have, cutting a 
trifle outside of the line, then finish up to 
the line with a chisel. Sandpaper the edges 
smooth. 

Buy a pair of \%-inch carriage bolts 4% 
inches long, for wheel axles, also eight iron 
washers to fit the bolts (Fig. 13). Bore 
the axle holes through the wheel centers of 
the right diameter for the axles, The 
wood wheel centers would wear away on 
the iron axles unless protected by metal. 
A simple way to protect them is to tack 
a piece of tin cut from the end of a tin can 
(Fig. 11) over the center of both faces of 
the wheels, then punch a hole through the 
tin, and turn in the tin around the edge 
of the axle hole (Fig. 12). In mounting 
the wheels, place an iron washer next to 
the bolt head, one each side of the wheel, 
and one next to the nut. 

Most boys do not bother with painting 
homemade cars, carts, and other homemade 
wagons, but it adds so much to the appear- 
ance to apply a couple of coats of paint 
that it is decidedly worth the cost of the 
material and the time required to apply it. 
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Doesnt Kill Cooties 


Mennen Shaving Cream 
is an article of limited 
usefulness—about all it’s 
good for is to give you a 
magnificent shave. It 
isn’t effective in surgical 
cases. I never tried it on a 
dog—in fact, it doesn’t 
smell like a good dog soap. 


Mennen’s isn’t a power- 
ful disinfectant. Its bland 
action doesn’t get your 
skin into a condition 
which demands a disinfec- 
tant. 


All that our chemists 
have contributed to the 
science of beard taming 
is to get rid of free caustic; 
to produce a cream that 
really softens a beard with- 
out rubbing with fingers, 
and which works perfectly 
with stimulating cold 
water just as well as with 
hot water; and to intro- 
duce into the cream a 
heavy content of soothing 
balm which leaves your 
skin as happy as that of 
a baby’s after a Mennen 
talcum bath. 


Ever since Mennen’s 
revolutionized shaving 
soaps, scientists have 
worked hard to learn how 
we did it, but judging 
from results our secret is 
still a secret. 

I have never claimed that 
Mennen’s was the most scien- 
tific or the best shaving cream 
—l’ve just said there was noth- 
ing else like it. 

A million and a half men 
and boys agree with me—they 
don’t care which is said to be 
best—they just want Mennen’s. 


ax Heng 
(Menn 


en Salesman) 


JIM HENRY, 
The Mennen Company, 
42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: My friends tell me that Mennen’s 


| isthe Cream I ought touse. I enclose 12 cents 


for a demonstrator tube. 
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Two Ways 


(Continued from page 14) 


“The ball changed hands a couple of 
times and finally we got it about thirty 
yards from the goal. The quarter gave the 
signal. for a set of sequence plays which 
he planned to run off. It was Harlan’s 
signal, but when the ball was snapped 
Harlan was charging toward the line. Our 
opponents got the ball and nearly scored 
with it. We never got another chance and 
left the field whipped 3 to 0. I thought 
I'd heard the coach use language before, 
but what he told Harlan in the gym after 
that game was awful. After it was over, 
Harlan sat down on a bench and cried like 
a child. The rest of us kept off him. 
Maybe if we had given him a little sym- 
pathy just then, it might have done a 
world of good. But we were all pretty 
sore at the time, and felt he had got just 
what he deserved from the coach, 

“The next week was a trying one for 
sure. The team was on edge physically 
and we had practically no scrimmage work. 
Harlan was gabby as usual. You’d have 
thought the calling he’d got from the coach 
would have slowed him down a bit. Not 
so; he was as full of talk as a parrot. He 
knew his gabbing bothered us, and he kept 
it up continually. The coach looked at 
him a couple of times in a way that 
would have set me thinking if I’d been in 
Harlan’s shoes. He might have _ sus- 
pected some clever scheme in that cold, 
clever brain of the coach; but he didn’t. 
He went along with a conceited assurance 
that put the edge on the team’s nerves. 
Well, we got to the field on the day of the 
game without any mishap and the names 
of the first string were called off. To 
everybody’s surprise, Harlan’s name was 
omitted. Before he could say a word, the 
team trotted out on the field, Harlan fol- 
lowing at a slow walk. He was stunned. 
We won the toss and they kicked off. Har- 
lan lay in his blanket, cursing to himself. 
I was only a sub then; myself, and sat 
wrapped in my blanket right beside him. 
Before the game had gone on five minutes, 
Rogers, who was playing Harlan’s half, 
made a bad fumble. 

“‘*The cross-eyed idiot!’ Harlan grunted. 

“Just then, the coach came along and 
squatted down beside him, 

jooed fre I Pech Coach,’ said Harlan, spring- 
ing up, thinking the coach was about to 
send him in. 

“‘*Ready for what?’ the coach drawled. 
‘Another of your famous “I-forgot-the- 
signal’ plays?’ 

“Harlan promptly sat down. The op- 
position had recovered the ball, and started 
a fast and aggressive attack. They made 
gain after gain and each time Harlan 
groaned and gritted his teeth. <As they 
got within five yards. of our goal, he cried 
out: 

“*Please! I beg, sir—let me go in!’ 

“But the coach only smiled a slow, ag- 
gravating sort of smile; he didn’t say a 
word. Two more plays and they scored. 

“I’m not going to describe the game in 
detail. We got two touchdowns in the 
third period and another in the fourth. 
Harlan had begged a dozen times to go 
in, but all he got was that puzzling smile. 
Just after the last score and only about 
three minutes of playing time left, the 
coach said: 


“Harlan, take Rogers’ place and kick 
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Paying the Piper 


(Continued from page 11) 


door. His hands were trembling and his 
heart beating with excited anticipation. No 
mere pride could withstand the tide of feel- 
ing that welled up inside him. He cared 
for no explanations, no excuses. He wanted 
one thing and one thing only, and that was 
to see Ollie. 

Quiz, for Quiz it was, of course, uttered 
one short, sharp bark as the door opened 
and Don caught him up and hugged him 
once more into his arms as the dog sprang 
forward in greeting. Then with a queer, 
diffident reluctance, he looked up to greet 
the expected master. But when he raised 
his eyes, it was almost as if he had received 
ablow. His visitor was not Oliver. 

It was Chase again. “Don!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Let me come in again a minute. 
I’ve got something new to tell you.” 

Don backed away from the door. He was 
sick at heart. But he tried not to show it. 
He admitted Chase and they turned to- 

ether toward the chairs by Don’s desk. 

uiz, who had been running inquisitively 
around the room, poking his delicate little 
nose into various corners, was almost under 
foot. Suddenly the little dog found some- 
thing interesting in the corner near the 
bedroom door, where stood a group of um- 
brellas, walking sticks of the schoolboy type, 
pennant sticks and the like, Abruptly the 
dog uttered a shrill yelp of excitement and 
plunged in among the upstanding sticks. 
In another moment he had knocked down a 
half dozen with a clatter that waked the 
echoes in the house, and was struggling out 
with something in his teeth. 

“Sh-sh-sh !’”’ whispered Don, quickly, peer- 
ing across the end of the table which was 
between him and Quiz, but not recognizing 
what interested the dog. 

And then all at once Quiz came rolling 
over and over out across the floor, with that 
something—something white-——in his teeth, 
shaking it and growling and uttering little 
shrill, staccato squeals of delight. 

Suddenly Chase started up from his chair. 
“McDonald !” he cried. 

Don stared at him and saw that he was 
looking at the dog, who had now paused 
with his find between his feet. The expres- 
sion on Chase’s face changed slowly from 
astonishment and incredulity to a harder, 
shrewder expression. Then suddenly he 
looked up. 

“Mac!” he said, hoarsely. ‘“Why—why 
didn’t—why couldn’t you tell me?” 

“What? demanded Don. 

“That,” said Chase heavily. “That is— 
Ht know what it is. It’s the lost bag of 
go hi 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNCERTAINTY. 


F COURSE the news of Don McDon- 
ald’s rescue of Ferris Morgan and of 
the latter’s illness at the rooms of his 

rescuer, spread all over town like wildfire 
on the evening of the day on which the 


goal, Dolan,’ turning to me, ‘you take 
peo y wd place as soon as he finishes his 
goal,’ 
“‘*Kick goal?’ asked Harlan, puzzled. 
“‘Phat’s what I said,’ 
softly. 


“But I never kicked a goal in my life,’| © 


he answered, 

“Tt isn’t at all necessary that you 
should; we will win anyway. A lot of 
people came out here to-day to see the 
great Harlan and it seems a shame to 
ate et them. Run along, there’s a 
good chap,’ said the coach in a tone one 
might use to a stupid child. 

“The crowd had been calling for Harlan 
intermittently all afternoon, and when he 
trotted across the field a loud cheer rang 
out. But it was short-lived. He failed at 
goal as he must have known he would. 
Soon as he had kicked, I ran out. I didn’t 
get much of a cheer, but believe me, I 
wouldn’t have traded places with him. He 
didn’t wait for the finish which came a 
few minutes later, and by the time we 
forced a way to the showers he was al- 
most dressed. 


the coach had kept him out of the game. 
Just as Harlan was about to leave the 
shower room, the coach came in. 

““Ah, Harlan, leaving so soon? he 
drawled. 

“TT can’t get away soon enough to suit 
me,” said Harlan. 


“‘*Nor me,’ the coach snapped, with a} 


sudden change of manner. 

“Harlan swaggered to 
There he turned. 

“‘Tll be on another college team next 
year, Mr. Swellhead Coach, and my play- 
ing will lick you to a frazzle,’ he said be- 
tween his teeth. 

“‘Not if you play iike you did last 
Saturday!’ he answered; and Harlan 
stumbled out with the mocking laughter of 
the coach ringing in his ears. 


“PvE THOUGHT about Harlan’s ease a 
good many times since then,” said Do- 
lan, after a pause. 
was wrong. He 
his sarcasm and sneers. If he had called 
Harlan good and hard and then forgotten 
it, things might have been different. The 
cold, calculated revenge cut Harlan to the 
marrow. And I made up my mind I'd 
never let that happen to me. That's why 
I didn’t say a word to you, Bill, when you 
stole second with the bases full.” 

The team looked at Coach Dolan and at 
each other. This was a side of him that 
they had never seen. 

“To win is a fine thing, boys; but no 
victory is worth the breaking of a team 
mate’s heart,” he said. 

The whistle of the train broke the still- 
ness of the summer twilight. The fellows 
picked up their suit cases and boarded the 
train, bumping and jostling each other 
good-naturedly. And, as the train pulled 
out, they were crowded on the back plat- 
form singing: ‘For he’s a jolly good fel- 
low.” No, I don’t think they meant Bill; 
I think they meant Coach Dolan. At 
least, that is whom Bill McLaughlin meant 
anyway. I know, because—well, I hap- 
pen to be Bill, 


the doorway. 


“and I think our coach 


nearly tragic accident took place. 
Wentworth did not hear of it till the next 
day. About the time that Quiz came pranc- 
ing in from his unexplained wanderings, 


after his liberation from the upriver shack | 


by Don, Hollister arrived at Ollie’s room 
with the news. ‘ 

Ollie was much affected. But he had 
hardly heard the details from the narrator, 
when Chase came also, with the report of 
the loss of the money collected to pay for 
the mare, and with the suspicion which he 
could not cover in his manner of telling. 
The two tales together threw Ollie into such 
a passion of anger that the hurt he had 
been feeling over Don's failure to reply to 
his note sent by hand of Morgan disap- 
peared as if it had never existed. 

“I’m going out of this house and I’m 
going to see Don McDonald!” he asserted, 
as he struggled into his clothes, which so 
far the doctor had allowed him to wear 
once or twice only. 

The boys had managed to preserve their 
secret of Ollie’s condition from the high 
school authorities, so far as they could 
judge. The doctor and Mrs. Claybourne 
had not felt it their duty to betray the 
patient to the one or two teachers who had 
naturally called to inquire, and the report 
had been given out that the boy was im- 
proving. The authorities had yet made no 
move to force matters. But Ollie could 
stand it now no longer. 

“Nothing but trouble has come of all this 
silence and secret making,’ he said. “It’s 
all a mistake. We ought to have come out 
with it a long time ago. I’ve had a chance 
to think since I’ve been laid up,” 

The boys remonstrated. They promised 
they would do all the errands of justice 
Ollie might think necessary, that they 
would go to McDonald, that they would 
bring Don to Ollie, that they would do 
anything that would save the necessity of 
Ollie’s taking the risk of going out. . But 
go out he would. 

He had been dressed in a slit shirt, with 
one loose coat sleeve hanging over his 
splintered arm, a time or two, and he in- 
sisted and persisted till he compelled his 
friends to get him clothed again. Meantime 
Quiz was fed. And then, when both pro- 
cesses were satisfactorily completed, all 
three boys fell to talking of the mystery of 
the money's disappearance. 


It was then that the association of the | 


facts brought Chase’s anxious mind to a 
new suspicion. 

“Say, listen!” he cried, suddenly. ‘Mor- 
gan’s there in Don’s rooms, isn’t he? Do 
you remember, Ollie, the night I got the 
last of the money together, Morgan was 
here? Do you remember that he was a lot 
interested in that money?” : 

Ollie started. ‘“That’s right!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘And he tried to borrow—said he 
was broke and afraid of some debts or 
something. Great Caesar, do you think—”" 

“Of course! Mac said somebody seemed 
to have been in the room while he was 
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Our whole team were buz-| 
zing with questions about Harlan and why | 


broke Harlan’s spirit by | 


But Oliie | 


said the coach} =@ 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equipment 
normally maintained, and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of industry 
and accumulated growth of popu- 
lation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
dwits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropolitan 
switchboard, with its tens of thou- 
sands of parts, may require from 
two to three years to construct and 
install. 


Only great extension can meet the 
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idea of shooting right, 


abun 


interfere with your shooting. 


hang on to shooting right any 
you right. 
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Scout Merit 


Just as there is only 
oneright way tothrow 
a lariat, there is only 
one right way to shoot 
arifle, 

Write at once for a 
eet of free Remington 
Right-from-the-Start 
booklets on oa Ca 4 
and application blan’ 
for junior membership 


in the N. 
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N SETTING out to become a marksman, start with the 
same idea about your shooting as the emigrant 


in the early days of the West had to have—the single 


You have nothing to puzzle about such as they had in f yo 
ce in the “improvements 
forties and fifties. Yet you can not afford to 
less earnestly. 
Wrong shooting habits once formed would be” 
hard to ever get rid of and would always” 


Get the four Remington Right-from~the-Start 
instruction bookletsfer boys, which will 
be mailed to you free upon request, if you 
mention this magazine. They will start 


They will also tell you all about Sag ir to wear the U. S. 
Government's official decoration for Junior Marksman, under 
the direction of the National Rifle Association, and the Boy 
Badge for Marksmanship. 


For your shooting, a Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifle— 
Single-shot or Repeater—and Cartridges, made for shooting 
right, will be found a perfect combination. For sale by alert 
Sporting Goods Dealers in your town. lz 
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The Great Task of Construction 


present excess burden of traffic and 

provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 

ate demand, only, is uneconomical 

and calls for continuous work of 

such a character as to be frequently 

detrimental to the service. ; 


During the war the Bell System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking’ 
care of a larger growth than has 
ever before confronted the Belli: 
System. i 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ‘ 


One System Universal Service 
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THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC : 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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Fellows! Get 
a Real Job 


What Are You Going 
To Bo About 


YOUR FUTURE? 
RE you going to be a real 


success — hold down a real 
»_,.man’s job and make real money? 
You’ve.a lifetime of work ahead of you. Are 
you going to make it congenial and profit- 
able “wor: .—or pos ieysy doing “any old 
thing” at “any old price” you can get? The 
choice is up to you —and you might as well 
decide it NOW. It is just as easy to be suc- 
cessful as it is to scramble through life lack- 
ing ability to do things that count. The 
only difference between the man who holds 
down a profitable position and the man who 
doesn’t is training. Let’s see what training 
means to you. 


The Value of a 
High School Training 


Have you ever thought of why so many 
employers demand a High School training 
of their employes —or why the lack of it 
bars you from the best positions? 


Take English and Mathematics, for ex: 
ample. 


What high-grade position—such as ac- 
pe gtiny 4 executive work or engineering — 
can be handled rightly without a knowledge 
of mathematics? How can costs, operating 
expenses, profits and overhead bc accurately 
figured without mathematics? 


How can you write good business letters 
and reports or sell goods without a com- 
mand of English? ° srl 


_ The above are just a few reasons why 
there is a positive cash value to having a 
High School training. Without it you are 
barred from a successful business career 
and the ag rofessions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and from 
entrance to college or university. 


A High School training means many dol- 
lars to you, because it throws open positions 
from which you are now barred. 


Don’t be Handicapped 


Thousands of fellows like you— who had 
to take odd jobs with no prospects ahead 
because they lacked High School training— 
have removed their handicaps and secured 
real jobs by taking the American School 
TWO-YEAR High School Course. |. This 
course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, 
covers all requirements, and will make it 
possible for you to qualify for a real job. 


If you have already had some part of a 
High School training. you can start in 
where you left off, We will credit you with 
what you have taken and reduce the tuition 
fee proportionately. 


Prepare Now== 
Profit Later 


The fact that it is the trained men who 
make the big salaries, who are always in 
demand, should make any fellow see the 
wisdom of training. Training is the only 
thing that decides your pay. You get paid 
for what you can DO — and that depends on 
what you KNOW. Know more —earn 
more. 


Begin to prepare now and it is but a mat- 
ter of months before you are capable of 
earning more money —a year or two before 
aang can qualify as an expert in your particu- 
ar line. Training won’t interfere with 
your present work — or your pleasures. Just 
devote a part of your spare time to study. 


You Run No Risk 


The American School guarantees at 
any time during the first year of 
your enrollment to refund the entire 
amount paid if, immediately upon the 
completion of ten examinations, you 
notify the School that you are not 
satisfied with your course. We’ve got 
to make good with you, so check and 
mail the coupon — NOW — for a 
Free Bulletin. 
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asleep at my house the other night! And 
| Morgan had been with me till I started 
home. He knew that bag of gold was in 
my overcoat pocket. Great Scott, and the 
door in our porch stood open! Why, it’s a 
cinch !” 

“Well, why in the name of common sense 
didn’t you think of all that before you 
blamed Don McDonald?” demanded Ollie. 

“T never thought of Morgan. If I had I 
couldn’t have believed he did it.” 

“Why?” asked Hollister. ‘‘Because of his 
high-minded courage and his general repu- 
tation?” 

“Say,” said Chase, “do you know when I 
was getting suspicious of Mac and thinking 
about all that’s happened to him while he 
was innocent, I was beginning to doubt the 
value of a reputation. But as soon as 
Morse is mentioned and the circumstances 
begin to show him up—” 

“Well, I should think so!” grunted Ollie. 
“But we're going to see an end of suspicions 
about anybody now. We're going to find 
out some truth—and tell some ourselves, I 
guess,” 


THE BOYS meant to go to Don’s rooms 
together, but when Ollie got down the 
stairs and out into the air he found that, 
brave as he might mean to be, he could not 
walk the distance he meant to go. He 
therefore insisted that Hollister telephone 
for a carriage and fhe sent Chase on ahead, 
saying that they would overtake him. And 
Quiz took it upon himself to go with Chase, 
quite ready to be a tramp again, now that 
he had assured himself that one Oliver 
Wentworth was alive and reasonably well. 
Ollie sat in Mrs. Claybourne’s parlor, 
fuming with impatience at the slowness of 
village hackmen. Hollister sat with him. 


‘| They waited for ten, fifteen, twenty min- 


utes.. Then, abruptly, a carriage drew up 
in front of the house, with a crackle of 
steel tires in gravel, and both boys started 
up and out the door. The driver had drop- 
ped off his seat and started to open the 
earriage door before they were halfway 
down the steps, and the movement looked 
like preparation for the reception of. pas- 
sengers. But, as they reached the path 
leading to the gate, Hollister looked up. 
And then-he stopped suddenly, holding Ollie 
back with his hand, and staring in dismay. 
For, instead of the carriage having come 
for them, jt had evidently come to bring 
someone to the house. And that someone, 
descending briskly, was instantly recognized 
by both boys with consternation. 

“It’s Burnham!” said Bruce, 
breath. 

“Oh, ye little fishes!" murmured Ollie. 

Then they both stood erect and still and 
waited for the inevitable. Ollie, dressed as 
he was, with his splintered arm in plain 
evidence, could hope to keep his secret no 
longer. The fact that he had been hurt 
would betray itself, and there would. be 
necessary explanations which could not®be 
evaded. The game was up! 

Mr. Burnham turned and came into the 
gate and up the walk. He saw the -boys 
and bowed, while still some distance away. 
Then, when he had come near enough, his 
sarcastic lip began to draw in with seeming 
ena appreciation of Ollie’s predica- 
ment. 

“Well, Wentworth, I’m glad to see you 
out again at last,” he said, 

“Thank you, sir,” said Ollie, helplessly. 

“Your illness seems to have left you 
rather sooner than we had reason to hope,” 
went on the superintendent, inspecting the 
protruding end of the bandaged arm. 

“This is the first time I’ve been out of 
the door,” said Ollie. 


under his 


“Well, that seems a little odd, doesn’t it? 
Don’t you think we are interested?” 

“T hadn’t reported anything, I think,” 
said Ollie, blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“No, I think not,” said Mr. Burnham, 
meaningly. “But we have been able to 
gather a few of the facts from various 
sources and put them together. I suppose 
you have not contemplated the situation 
that might arise without a report from 
you?” 

“T suppose it would be quite foolish and 
useless for me to tell you now that I was 
expecting to come to you to-day—with a 
report,” returned the boy. ‘“I haven’t been 
able to get out before but I meant to— 
square things to-day.” 

“It’s a little late to come to such a 
resolution, but—hbetter late than neyei.’ 

“We have a queer story to—to teli you, if 
eae want to hear it, Mr. Burnham,” said 

e. 

“We have discovered some queer things 
on our own account,” said the superinten- 
dent. “However, if you have a story to tell 
me, perhaps you will ask me in and tell me 


now. 

*T would, Mr. Burnham, but—” 

“But you want to delay a little longer?” 

“T started out to see Don McDonald. I 
have a carriage coming to take me to him. 
I supposed your carriage was for me. I 
think I have to see McDonald before I can 
do anything else.” 

“Don’t you think frank action on your 
art without further advice-taking would 
e wiser?’ 

“I’m not going for advice,” said Oliver, 
miserably. “I’m going to see if I can’t 
straighten out a very unhappy situation 
that has—” 

“Here’ comes your carriage now,” said 
Hollister, suddenly, as a second vehicle 
came round the corner of the street and 
drew up behind Mr. Burnham’s conveyance. 


O LLIE made up his mind suddenly. “Mr. 
Burnham,” he said, “will you go with 
us. to McDonald’s rooms, and have this 
whole matter thrashed out now, there?” 
The superintendent considered. 
last time McDonald talked to me,” he re- 
plied, “he chose to do his best to insult 
me.” 
“Mr. Burnham,” exclaimed Ollie, “I know 


that would never have happened. McDon- 
ald was trying to shield me—and some 
others. He has been shielding us all 
through. Won't you go with me to him 
now and hear all sides of the story?” 

The superintendent looked at the boy’s 
serious face for an instant. Then suddenly 
he nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will. And so will Pro- 
fessor Taylor, I am sure.” 

“Professor Taylor!” echoed Ollie. 

“Yes; he’s in the carriage also,’ said 
Mr, Burnham, with a smile. 

“Well, all right,” said Ollie. “We might 
as well have the whole thing over.” 

Prof. Taylor was looking out of the car- 
riage window when the boys started down 
| the walk. _He bowed rather coldly and 
| looked at Mr. Burnham for explanation. 
Mr. Burnham turned to Ollie. 
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“If you are going to drive to McDonald's 
rooms, we will do so also,” he said. 

The boys climbed into their carriage to- 
gether. The other vehicle waited for them 
to pass and lead the way. Presently both 
were rolling toward the home of Mrs. 
White, in the wake, as it were, of Quiz and 
Chase. 

“We're up against it tight, now,’ whis- 
pered Oliver to Bruce, as they rolled down 
the block and erossed through the _ side 
street. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Bruce grimly. 
“It’s the best thing that could have hap- 
pened.” 

“T didn’t think how we might catch Don 
and Chase.” 

“And Morgan?” 

“Oh, I was forgetting that he is there.” 

“Well, I think the air is about to clear— 
even if it takes a thunderstorm to do it.” 

The carriage drew up quickly at the door 
of Don’s landlady. “Stay here and bring 
Burnham in,” said Ollie, climbing out 
quickly, 

He started toward the house. He was 
weak and felt rather giddy, while the effort 
eost him not a little pain. But he was on 
his way to Don and, just at that moment, 
he cared for very little else in the world. 
He reached the steps and mounted them. 
Then he put his hand up to knock, and 
looked round. Mr. Burnham and Prof. Tay- 
lor had descended from their carriage 
promptly and were already on the way up 
the path. They would be at his heels in an 
instant. Ollie gave up knocking. He put 
his hand on the knob and turned it. Next 
instant he was standing in Don McDonald’s 
room. 

Chase and McDonald were standing to- 
gether near the window on the farther side 
of the room and away from the street. 
They had not seen the carriages come up 
in front of the house. Neither had any 
idea that other visitors than Ollie and Bruce 
were to be expected. They were engaged 
in counting gold coins which Chase was 
emptying from a little white cloth bag on 
the table. 

At the sound of Ollie’s entrance both the 
other boys looked up. Then all three stood 
still for a moment. It became evident to 
Ollie that Chase had not announced his 
coming. “I wanted you to surprise Don,” 
the latter explained afterwards. And as for 
Don, the first glance at his long-lost chum, 
in the condition that the slit sleeve and the 
splintered arm indicated, started a revela- 
tion that certainly brought surprise enough. 

“Ollie!” he cried. 

“Don!” exclaimed the other. 

They started across the floor toward each 
other. But Chase suddenly remembered 
news of importance vaster to him, and sup- 
posedly to the others, than this reconcilia- 
tion. 

“We've found it!” he cried. ‘And say, 
Ollie, we know who's guilty now !” 

He pushed his way forward into the path 
of Don who had to come around the table 
before he could reach his chum. 

“T know who’s guilty,” repeated Chase, as 
Don shoved him rudely aside and strode 
out to look Ollie in the face. 

Suddenly Ollie realized that Mr. Burnham 
must be directly behind him. He held up 
his hand to Chase to warn him to silence. 

But the other boy was only intent on im- 
parting his news. 

“Tt’s Morgan!” he cried. 

And at that instant Superintendent Burn- 
ham stepped across the threshold, 


At SIGHT of the superintendent, Don 
stopped short. What the presence of 
this man here might mean he could not 
guess; but it suddenly made him doubt the 
friendly intention of the visit of the others. 
He had been through so many troubles that 
he was ready to anticipate more. And with 
his stop, Ollie also came to a halt. And 
both waited to hear what it would be that 
Mr. Burnham ‘would say first. 

“Who is guilty of what?” asked Mr. 
Burnham, briefly, as Prof. Taylor followed 
him into the room and Bruce Hollister 
brought up the rear. 

Chase was stricken silent. He suddenly 
thrust the cloth bag behind him, And just 
then, Mrs. White, who had seen the distin- 
guished visi ors’ arrival from her own front 
window, came bustling in behind them, 
looking to see if there were chairs enough 
and if the gentlemen were properly 
ceived. 

But Mr. Burnham persisted in following 

Cnase’s remark. “Why not go on and 
tell us what you were about to tell Went- 
worth, Chase?” he asked. ‘‘We've all come 
to learn a little truth.” 

Chase hesitated. ‘Then suddenly he de- 
termined to blurt out the truth, as a 
measure of desperation, 

“It’s the money we collected to pay for 
Prof. Taylor’s mare,” he told them. “It 
disappeared from my house night before 
last. We've just found out that it was 
Morgan took it.” 

“Morgan?” repeated the superintendent. 
“From what I hear he is sick in bed with 
pneumonia here at McDonald's rooms.” 

“Yes, but this money was taken before 
he got sick.” 

“You say it is to pay for Prof. Taylor’s 
mare?” 

OM Bins, 

“Well!” said Prof. Taylor, himself, and 
stopped with that exclamation. 

“Tt’s been—stolen?” asked Mr. Burnham. 

“Yes, sir. We had it all ready to send. 
I was to write a letter and I had the 
money down at my house. It disappeared 
from the library. And we just found it 
here. Of course, McDonald didn’t take it. 
And the evidence is strong against Morgan.” 

“Tt was strong against me a few minutes 
ago,” said Don. He looked appealingly at 
Ollie, waiting for the other to make a move 
that would show his attitude in this matter. 

“How do you mean you found it here?” 
asked Prof. Taylor. 

“We found it on the floor behind the um- 
brellas and sticks over there in the cor- 
ner,” said Chase. “Or rather Quiz found 


“Quiz!” shouted Ollie. 

“Yes. It was in that sugar bag he used 
to play with and—” 

“Yes, of course. He’d have found that 
anywhere. But how did Morgan get it?” 

“Took it from my room, of course.” 

“Why do you think so?’ asked Prof. 
Burnham. 

“Oh, for a lot of reasons, He was trying 
to borrow money and complained that he 
was in debt and he was in Wentworth’s 
room the night he paid me the last of the 
money to collect. And Mac went to sleep 
in his chair while he was visiting me and 
somebody was in the room and wakened 
him but got away before he saw them 
and—”’ Chase paused, too much involved 
in his explanation to extricate himself. 

And suddenly there was a surprising in- 
terruption. There was a sound of ex- 
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clamations and remonstrances in the voice 
of a woman in the bedroom beyond Don’s 
study. And all at once the door of that 
room was flung. open, and there in the 
aperture, clad only in a nightgown, his hair 
tousled, his eyes wide, his face drawn and 
white, but with his whole figure seeming 
very much alive indeed, appeared the boy 
who was being so freely accused. 

“Who says I’m a thief?’ he cried hoarse- 
ly. “What money did I take from you, 
Chase? What are all you people trying to 
put on me? I never took anything that 
didn’t belong to me! I never touched or 
saw your money! Wasn’t part of it. mine 
anyhow—or wasn’t I responsible for ft, even 
if Ollie did lend it to me? And wasn’t I 
just as anxious to get Prof. Taylor paid as 
you were? And when did I have a chance 
to hide money in this room?” 

The nurse appeared behind him and put 
her hands on his arm. “Here!” she cried. 
“Don’t you know you're taking your life in 
your hands to get out of bed that way? 
You may be 


better, but ee eo ‘ 
eae? t no de~"1 oe t 
way to gam- i Pa * 
ble with 5 ‘7 set 
your life. , 


You come 
back to bed.” 
But Morgan 


“And I found. Quiz in the wood camp, 
said Don quietly. 

“And then—” Morgan began again. 
“And then, you—pulled me out of the river 
when—when I was drowning and—freezing. 
And I—I can’t stand it!” 

The boy on the bed suddenly covered his 
face with his hands and sobbed outright. 

Mrs. White crossed to the bed and_ set 
Quiz down on the white coverlet, a thing 
she never would have dreamed of doing in 
an unexcited moment. Then she put a 
motherly hand on the sick boy’s head. 

“It’s my opinion,’ she said—‘“and I know 
a whole lot more about this affair than you 
all think—that there’s been a lot too much 
suspecting and suspicion and too little 
straightforward truth. Don there—he 
wouldn’t have got into trouble at all if he’d 
told all the truth. Young Ollie over there— 
he wouldn’t have had half, the trouble he’s 
had if he hadn’t suspected his chum. This 
youngster’’—nodding at Chase—‘“he’s got a 
genius for suspecting. And—beg pardon, 
sir, but I got | 
to say it— 
you yourself | 
and the other 
professor, 
you was 
barking up 
the wrong 
tree your- 
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Don suddenly turned swiftly and put his 
arms around the slender figure of the ex- 


cited boy. “Come back to bed, Morgie,’’ he 
said. “I promise you, you'll have your 
chance. And nobody’s going to suspect you 


till something’s proven, either!” 
CHAPTER X. 
CERTAINTY. 


ORGAN was persuaded, rather for- 
cibly indeed, back into bed again. 
more on his 


But when he lay once 
pillow he regarded with glowing eyes the 
group of men and boys that filled his 
chamber door. 

“T know!” he said, wretchedly. “I know 
why it is. I heard. You couldn’t suspect 
McDonald, because—because he’s got a 
reputation! I—haven’t got—any !” 

All the members of the little gathering 
were still for an instant. Then the most 
unexpected interruption came. Mrs. White 
stood just within the door and she turned 
on Chase almost roughly, 

“Say, young fellow,” she said, “what's all 
this suspecting and thieving and talk about 
bags of gold? You said something was 
found among the canes and umbrellas 
there. What was it?” 

“Tt was a bag of money that was taken 
from my room night before last. It con- 
tains a hundred and fifty dollars and it was 


“And you thought the sick boy took it, 
did you?” 

“T thought—I thought—” 

“They all thought so,” said Morgan him- 
self, miserably. 

“Well, he wasn’t the one. He’s right; he 
never touched your money,” proclaimed 
Mrs. White. 

“How do you know?” asked Don. 

“Because I know who the thief was, I 
saw him with my own eyes. I saw him 
bring that bag o’ gold, if that’s what it is, 
and hide it here in Mister Don’s room, 
where it would be sure to get somebody 
into trouble.” 

There was a sudden chorus. ‘Who was 
it?” asked almost everybody at once. 

For answer Mrs. White turned ‘and push- 
ed her way out of the door, In a moment 
she returned. 

“This is a pretty good portrait of him,” 
she said. And there held high in her arms, 
his head cocked interestedly and attentively 
on one side, his eyes shining, his ears stand- 
ing up as if they had been starched there, 
was no less a personage than Quiz! 

“Quiz !”’ shouted Ollie. 

The dog turned his head with a lightning 
jerk at his master and let out one sharp 
little bark. 

“There, he admits it!’ said Mrs. White. 
“And let me tell you I heard enough to-day 
and in the few days past to say it ought to 
be a lesson to some that’s here. 
this innocent little dog bring that innocent 
little white bag—which I supposed held a 
new ball or something—into the house here 
and ee it on the floor the other night, 
and poke it in behind the sticks in the cor- 
ner there just as he used to do with his 
ball. I let him in. And I supposed it was 
because he couldn’t get into his master’s 
room at home, for he often came here when 
he wanted a second home. And I let him 
out again when he wanted to get out. And 
I let the plaything stay where he put it, 
never dreaming that it was—" 

“Of course!” cried Chase. “It was Quiz’s 
bag; why shouldn’t he take it?” 

“He was out on the street that night—he 
was out all night!’”’ exclaimed Ollie, re- 
membering, 

“And I saw him running in the street, 
too,” said Don. 

“He probably followed you to Chase's,” 
said Ollie. 

“And nosed around in the open library, 
while you were asleep,’ added Chase. “And 
then, when he found the bag in my over- 
coat pocket on the couch—” 

Be ducked for home with it!” finished 
on, 

“And I saw him come in here,” said Mor- 
gan suddenly, from the bed. “And I knew 
he was carrying—something and I watched 
to see what it was. I found out, and saw 
him take it into MceDonald’s rooms. But he 
came out again after a little time—I was 
waiting around to see what would—what 
would happen. And I was sore—at Ollie, 
because—well, because he wouldn’t lend me 
some money. Oh, I was sore at everybody, 
because nobody seemed to have any use for 
me. And I made up my mind I'’d—well, I 
thought I'd get Ollie worried for a_ while, 
and I took Quiz away up to the wood camp 
upriver. And—well, I didn’t want Quiz to 
dig out that bag again till—till somebody 
else should find it there.” 


But I saw. 


gravely in reply. 

“I’ve found out that McDonald is inno- 
cent of the original offense,” he said, “If 
he had been respectful in the interview—” 

*“T know it, Mr. Burnham,” cried Don, 
“And my father wrote me as much, too. I 
hope you will pardon that in me.” 

“T was the one most to blame,’ said 
Ollie, suddenly. “I knew we had no busi- 
ness to take Maud S. out of her stable. 
And Don said so, too. But we were crazy 
with fool mischief that night. We—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Morgan, suddenly 
looking up. at them again, “but I was the 
one that really caused all the catastrophe. 
IT was the one that hit the mare so she 
jumped off the boiler house roof.” 

Prof. Taylor uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion. “Was that what happened?” he cried, 
. “Why,” said Morgan, “I thought you 
new !” 


ND THEN, when Prof. Taylor and Mr. 

Burnham shook their heads, the story 
came out in swift phrases from the boys 
who had been present at the scene of the 
accident. When the story of Ollie’s. injury 
and the mare’s death, of the horror of the 
boys after the event, of the attempt at 
secrecy and the raising of the money, of 
the near drowning of Morgan, and of Don 
who tried to save him, and of the threat of 
dangerous illness for the former, which had 
been barely averted—when it had all been 
told, Mr. Burnham was a _ sympathetic, 
rather than a harsh critic. 

“Well,” he said,.“I think there has been 
a lesson or two for you all—yes, maybe for 
me, too, in this. We can’t let such an affair 
pass without a penalty, but I think that the 
deprivation of athletic privileges, say till 
spring, will suffice as a reminder to you all 
—and that’s what punishment is for. And I 
think,” he added, looking from Ollie to 
Morgan, “that, with both the ringleaders in 
the affair, there is likely to remain a rather 
vivid recollection of this escapade for some 
time to come, Besides, I think they have 
been punished about enough. If you will 
reimburse Prof, Taylor, as you proposed, 
for the loss of his mare, I think we shall 
consider the incident closed.” 

“Oh, here!” cried Chase, suddenly thrust- 
ing himself forward, and holding out the 
bag of money. 

And abruptly everybody laughed at the 
eagerness of the movement, And Quiz, on 
the bed, who was very far from asleep, 
made a running jump and playfully tried 
once more to reach the thing that had once 
been his favorite plaything. And then 
everybody laughed again. And then the 
nurse began tucking the clothes about Mor- 
gan’s shoulders and motioning them all to 
go out, for the boy had closed his eyes and 
was looking much too ill to be the center 
of such a noisy crowd any longer. 

“No,” the nurse said, in answer to Don’s 
anxious query, as the others turned out into 
the sitting room, “he will be all right, I 
think, if he rests now. His temperature’s 
gone—we've broken the grip of the pneu- 
monia.” 

Mr, Burnham and Prof. Taylor stayed 
but a few minutes in final discussion of 
the whole affair, and then they took their 
earriage and went away. Chase and Hol- 
lister had the quickness to see that they 
were not needed any longer in that particu- 
lar spot, and they locked arms and went off 
down the street singing in muffled but no 
less earnest tones: 

“Here’s to S. H. S.! 
“She can’t be beat! She can’t be beat!” 

And back in Don MecDonald’s rooms two 
boys who were brave enough to admit that 
they loved:each other, grasped each other’s 
hands. 

“Ollie, “T didn’t 
know !” 

“Nor TI, Don,” said Ollie, 

“And I’m all kinds of a fool, Ollie,’”” Don 
offered, 

“No, I'm some of the varieties, myself,” 
disputed Ollie. 

“But I guess, as Mr. Burnham says, 
we aren’t likely to forget it soon. What do 
you say to our chipping in and getting poor 
old Morgan out of his debts? [I feel like 
doing something for somebody.” 

“You're on,” answered Ollie. “Though I 
guess you’ve been doing something for 
somebody all through this thing. But Mor- 
gie’s got it in him to be a pretty decent 
fellow, I believe, if he has a chance. He 
‘doy to square himself, now, I’m sure of 
that.” 

“T guess we've all had something to 
square ourselves for.” 

“Ves,” said Ollie, grinning a little. “We 
PA ey dance and—so we had to pay the 
piper,” 


old man!” said Don. 


THE END 
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business for themselves. 


Years ago the same questions con- 
fronted me as confront the young man 
today—**What to do?’ It didn’t take 
me long to choose the automobile busi- 
ness for I could see the opportunities 
ahead. I liked constructive work, so 
determined to learn it and soon had a 
garage of my own. Then I discovered 
there was still a greater work to do— 
helping others to learn what I had been 
obliged to ‘‘dig’’ for—helping others to 
get a training that would enable them 
to succeed in the same big business I 
had chosen. The result isthe Michigan 
State Auto School of today. 
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pt pts bait Tao letter addressed to Mr, Artemas 
Ward making inquiry as to the reputation of the Mich- 

n State Auto School, will say that as far as we know 
all Detroit Automobile manufacturers endorse the work 
they are doing. 

It is managed very efficiently and they have been 
turning out some pretty men for the automobile 
industry, and cannot see any reason why you should 
hesitate about taking a course with this institution. 

Yours very truly, 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 
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Mr. James Williams, 20 Lincoln St. , Gloversville,N.Y. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of February 23. making inquiry 
regarding the Michigan State Auto School received. 

ish to say that this is one of the best schools in the 

country, and would not hesitate to recommend it to 
anyone who is desirous of learning the automobile busi- 
ness, Itisa recognized institution among the automo- 
bile factories of this city. 

We have agreat many graduates from this school in 
our employ and every one has given entire satisfaction. 

Trusting this information will be of benefit to you, we 
remain, Very truly yours, 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, 'INc. 
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Tire Repairmen always in demand at big wages. 


Young Man—This Is Your 
Opportunity! Do you realize what such 


a Course of Instruction 
means to you? You don’t have to guess and grope for 
a business future. The facts are before you every- 
where and our §,000 graduates, plus our Money Back 
Guarantee, is evidence that we can help you, 


DON’T WAIT—START ANY TIME 


You don't need to waste a minute. Our School is 
open year ‘round. 


Three classes daily—morning, 
afternoon and evening. You 
can start same day you arrive. 
Instructions are intensely 
interesting, the work fasci- 
nating. Instructors are 
thoroughly competent men— 
members Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 


Catalog Free 


Tells the complete story. 
176 pages of facts and actual 
ictures. Quotes hundreds of 
etters from satisfied gradu- 
ates. A copy free on request. 
Or, send Coupon telling when toex- 
pect you, then jump on train and 
Be ready for the Big Op- 
ity. Write or come—today! 


come, 
portuni 


5609 Arto Buil ding 
687-89-9]1 Woodward Ave. 


business in the world. Never before 
been such.a wonderful 


The World of Opportunity 


Think of it!—Six million automobiles in use and thousands 


more being sold daily. 
Trained automobile men are wanted everywhere. 

That's the business you can. learn here ® 
is the opportunity that awaits the trained automobile man. 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


It is not at all difficult for a trained man to earn these salaries. 
Auto Factories, Garages, Service St: 
continually calling on us for graduates to fill responsi 
There are thousands of plac £0 
competent, trained men are needed, These opportunities are unlimited. 


A Personal Message to Young Men 


A. G. ZELLER, Pres. 


How and What We Teach 


Early in our history the Big 
anufacturers told us 
their problems—told_ us the 
kind of men they needed—the 
kind that was hardest to get. aa s : 
They not only wanted keen, : 
| ambitious, hustling young fel- 
lows who could see the future 
of the business and appreciate 
the opportunities offered, but 
they wanted men who were 
thoroughly trained along prac- 
And because we 
have insisted on following those 
lenges in our teaching, we 

ave enjoyed the heartiest coe 
he factories, 

phase of Auto, Truck 
vactor work is covered in 
our Course. Nothing isomitted. 
The Course is complete, com- 
prehensive, practical and sen- 
ath said sible. Students are taught by 
actual experience in the work 
as shown in the accompanying 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Men of today 
are fortunate to live 
in the age of the Auto and 


Tractor Business. It is the re ci 


future for ambitious men. 


Factories are rushed to the limit. 
The demand exceeds 
t our school—and such 


Hundreds of our graduates are 
ations and Tractor Factories are 
Many of our yy go into 


pie: enor the services of 


laces where good garages an 


Not a One Man School 


I realized, however, that I could 
not do it all, So L surrounded m yéel 
with the best men I could find, Fortu- . 
nately, also, the Big Factories have 
heartily cooperated with us and have 
helped in outlining our Course, Our 
students are taught the Auto, Truek 
and Tractor Business by the newest, 
best and most practical methods known. 
Our Course is not One Man's ‘Ideas but 
the combined ideas of the bi me and 
most successful men in the field. 


H stud learning about the Delco 
System trom an actual working model, 


= = J 
These students are studying a Willys- 
Knight engine and chassis, 


How the Big Auto Factories Endorse Our School 


The Auto Factories here in Detroit are constantly receiving Jetters asking about 
our School. Below are copies of replies made to such inquiries. We have a big 
circular made up of such letters written by Auto Factories which will gl 


ly be sent any one on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


OETROIT, MICH.U.S.A, 


The Michigan State Auto School, in our 
opinion, is the finest institution of its kind 
in the country. So far as we are aware, its 
course of instruction is thorough, compre- 
hensive and practical, In fact, we endorse 
its method of tuition, 

We have recommended a great many stu- 
dents to them and the results were very sat- 
isfactory, Yours very truly, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


Your practice of co-operating with the factories fs 
very commendable, for it brings together the biggest 
men and most successful ideas to be had. 

We will sledly co-operate with the Michigan State 
Auto School through our ninety branches'in the United 
States in oe | Ped tractor graduates. There is a 
constant demand for competent trained tractor men at 
very good wages. 

Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
O¥ AMERICA, 


Complete Tractor Course 


Complete instruction on the care, repair and 
maintenance of Tractors is also included in our- 
regular Auto Course. Tractor Manufacturers 
give full cooperation (read letter above). Inter- 
national, Moline and Emerson pi me ig oom 

ne- 


Co’s. have placed machines with us for the 
fit of our students. 


Money-Back Guarantee We,fprantee te 


position as chauffeur, repair man, tester, demon- 
strator, auto electrician, garage man, automobile 
dealer, or tractor mechanic and operator, paying 
from $100 to $400 monthly or refund your money. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
5609 Auto Bldg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U., S. A, 


Gantioment crore Ones pe: Shgclotely FRE. New 
“page Illus e atalog, ‘* ° 
and Tiformation as checked below: . 2 akc 


{ ] Auto and Tractor Course 
{ ] Tire Repairing 
| ] Brazing and Welding 


(Mark each course you are interested in.) 
Or, better still you can expect me about 
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MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


‘Most Progressive Auto Schoolin America"—‘In the Heart of the Auto Industry” 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


CHOOSE YOUR RIFLE RIGHT 


MOUs happiest days will be 
spent with your Rifle, and 
the selection of the right rifle is 
just as important to you as it 
was to Daniel Boone, or Davy 
Crockett, who helped to build our 
nation, and whose lives form our 
traditions. 

And, in choosing, remember 
that the little .22 Savage Junior 
goes in the war-bag—on the dog- 
sledge—in the canoe— into the 
farthest corners of the wilderness, 


grow. 


See it, and when you are ready, 
buy it at your dealer’s ; but mean- 
while write us for its description, 


.22 Calibre 
Savage Junior 


18-inch round barrelsingle- 
shot model. 
short, long, and fong rifle 
cartridges, Bolt action 
modeled after best military 
rifles. Genuine walnut 


stock steel 
buttplate, 
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Landon Boys Win 


“American Boy” Cartoon Contest 


Winners of ‘*The American Boy’’ Cartoon 
Contest were announced in the July issue and 
Landon pupils won the first, second. and third 
prizes and several of the Special Mentions. Pretty 
nearly a clean sweep, wasn’t it? Boys, do you know 
what these results mean? In the first place they 
mean that—like everything else in life!—those who 
win success are trained for the work. ‘The results 
of this contest prove that Landon training is the right 
kind. Think of it—though Landon pupils were 
only a few out of the many contestants, yet they 
won a// the main prizes! Read what the prize 
winners say about the Landon Course. 


If you like to draw, copy the sketch of Uncle 
Sam and let me see what you can do with it. My 


practical course of Picture Charts and individual lessons by mail will 

develop your ability. Send 6c in stamps for examples of the work of 

successful boy students, now employed on newspapers, which will 
" show the possibilities for YOU. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


of Cartooning and Jllustrating 


1637 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


After trial return outfit at oure 
ou may p: 


160-page illustrated catalog, 
Rudolph we 


| The Co. 
B. 4th St., Cincinnati-s. Wabe 


Trappers and woodsmen who 
have to travel light, fast and far, 
take this little rifle because its 
carefully rifled and tested, deadly 
accurate barrel means fresh meat 
onthetrail, and because its Savage 
Quality workmanship and 
monkey-wrench simplicity means 

‘that it will do its work long and 
well under strenuous conditions a 
thousand miles from a repair-shop, 

Aren’t these qualities just what 
you need? 

And if you take good care of 
it, it will last as long as you do, 
It is the rifle that you won't out- 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


you may have your choice of instruments and a complete 
musical outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. 
Outfit includes case, music. rack, all accessories, instruction 
k, etc., at factory prices. A tremendous saving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


nseif you wish. If you decide to buy 
the low direct price insmall monthly amounts, 
urlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon / 
hoot send you free and without ohiration the Wor- 


Dept, 1636 
sinih Avesr Chicago, sftSdiiis 22 ampises ssid oak 
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Bead front and adjustable 
rear sights, Asmall calibre 
rifle of standard specifica- 
tions particularly adapted 
for young men and boys. 
An arm which wins the 
respect of experts, 
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Read What the Prize 
Winners Say 


“To Mr. C. N. Landon I owe any 
credit that comes to me, I would 
advise any boy or young man who is 
interested in this kind of work to en- 
roll atonce with The Landon School.’* 

~—Eliot T. Pyles. 
First Prize Winner, 


“My success in ‘The American 
Boy’ contest was due as much to The 
Landon School as to my own work,’’ 

——George R. Clark, 
Second Prize Winner, 


“I believe your School is the best 
in America. Any boy with a liking 
for drawing need have no fear of fail- 
ure under your instruction."’ 

~—Herman C. Dodd, 
Third Prize Winner. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
F PTR, 4th st P i, Ohio 
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| ings. 


| torture. 


| thoughts were heavy. 


| water’s edge. 


‘over the river. 


| repeated the operation. 
had fallen into the bottom of the boat an 
Tramp smelled it gravely. Finally he let 


“brackish. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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High Benton 


(Continued from page 7) 


sent Gregor out to try and fix it.” 
“Well?” 
“You—you'll probably meet him if you 


go out on the river.” 
“Well, what of it?’ Steve demanded 
fiercely. Was he never going to hear the 


end of that fight? The boy went back to 
the crowd he had left. 

Steve shifted the oar to the other shoul- 
der. Presently the heart of the town was 
left behind and the houses became strag- 
gling. He left the road, struck northward 
through some vacant land, and began to 
climb Little Hill. Reaching the top he sat 
on a rock and fanned his face with his 
cap. 


3 


H Naina HILL—it was really little more than 
a sharp slope that fell quickly on the 
other side—protected Waterford from the 
whistling northwest winds of winter. On 
its eastern side nestled the town itself. 
On the west side was the Tarkan-Boylert 
plant, some smaller shops and factories, 
and several squares of cottages. This 
eastern district was called Smoky Hollow, 
and here the factory men lived and worked. 
It was the poorer section of Waterford. It 
was where Gregor Helsing lived. 

From where he sat Steve had the land 
on either side under his eyes. Waterford 
was a bright, pleasant town. The houses 
were mostly white and green or white and 
red, set among trees on small plots. Here 
and there was a whitewashed fence as a 
welcome variety to privet hedge. At the 
southern end steel threads glistening in the 
sun proclaimed the railroad right of way. 
His eyes lost the threads as they ap- 
proached the hill and picked them out 
again as they emerged on the other side 
and ran parallel with the busy factory sid- 
Half a mile to the west there was 
another glint of steel—the trolley tracks 


/on the county road. 


Below him, on the other side of the hill, 
Snake River twisted its way,as though in 
The banks were lush with marsh 
reeds, and birds took flight from the thicket 
in startled coveys. Now and then, if one 
kept watch on the stream, he might see a 
fish break water in'a foaming, vivid flash. 

But Steve did not watch the water. His 
By and by Tramp’s 
moist nose touched his fingers. One hand 
found the dog’s head, patted it and stayed 
there. Tramp stood motionless, one ear 


| cocked and one ear limp, as though Steve’s 
troubles had become his own. 


How long the boy sat there he did not 
know. A faint sound aroused him. It 
came from the west. A whining trolley 
ear, followed by a rising trail of dust, ran 
along the ¢ounty road, The car stopped 
as though to take on a_ passenger, and 
after an interval started again. Steve 
sighed. Gabby Watson was on the way to 
his triumphs. ‘ ae 

“Well, Tramp, we might as well. move.” 

The dog's stumpy tail made a brave 
effort to wag. a 

Down the hill Steve went to the edge of 
the marsh reeds. As one sure of his way 
he followed, a_ faint trail out to. the 
There, securely anchored in 
an inlet, was a roomy, flat-bottomed skiff. 
Steve stepped aboard. 

“Come on, Tramp.” 

The dog bounded after him. 

One weather-stained oar was tied to the 
middle seat. Steve put it overboard. 
Gently he ran the new oar into the water. 


| Paddling now right, now left, he wormed 


his way out through the inlet to the broad 
bosom of the river. A smooth swell moved 
the boat steadily. Steve lay onto the oars 


'and put his weight and his muscle into 


long, swinging strokes. 

The new oar was a beauty. It balanced 
to the ounce with its mate. But Steve felt 
no throbbing joy of achievement. It might 
have been a purchased oar for all the thrill 
he felt as the skiff dipped its nose and the 
foaming water rushed past. His mind was 
with Gabby. 

Pushing steadily west he rounded two 
bends and approached the. trolley. bridge 
When the boat came 
abreast, he threw a ya around a pile and 
anchored. Here was where he was to catch 
his_ bait. 

From a locker under the stern seat he 
took his tools. First two linen lines with 
hooks and sinkers attached. Next a small 
wooden frame covered with fine wire. 
Lastly a scalp net of cheesecloth. Lean- 
ing over. the boat’s side he lowered the 
net and pushed it, deep in the water, to- 
ward a bridge pile that was green and 
slimy with barnacles. For a moment he 
waited for the rippling water to quiet; 
then, suddenly, he brought the net up and 
held it dripping. 

As the water ran out, grey, jellyish- 
looking creatures flopped inside the net. 
They were shrimp. teve dumped them 
into the wire-covered box. Five times he 
One of the shrim 


it alone, and sat with*head cocked critically 
as Steve rowed farther up the stream. 

At Fiddler’s Elbow, the sharpest bend 
along the river, the water began to run 
Here Steve dropped anchor and 
threw over his lines. Splashing musically 
the hooks and sinkers disappeared. After 
they had firmly found the bottom he took 
in slack and sat with a line in each hand. 
By this time, he thought, Gabby was 
probably at the _ studio. His shoulders 
drooped. : 

icin age & one of the lines jerked twice. 
Through instinct Steve’s wrist responded. 
For one tense moment he waited. Some- 
thing alive struggled and fought furiously 
down there in the depths. He began to 
haul in hand over hand. 

Tramp broke into a volley of barks as a 
catfish came out of the water. But he 
gave it a wide berth as it lay in the bot- 
tom of the boat. He knew from experience 
that the fins of a catfish can do sad damage 
to a dog’s tender nose. 

After that the fish bit steadily. Every 
so often Steve hauled in a fish, unhooked 
it, lifted the bait box from the water, 
placed shrimps on the hooks and threw out 
again. It was all done absent-mindedly 
and with very little heart. 

“T wonder,” he muttered, “if Gabby will 
get more than fifteen dollars.” 

By and by he emptied his pockets and 
shared his’ sandwiches with the dog. 
tide was long past the flood, and all at 
once the fish stopped biting. 


The ° 


“Might as well see how many I have,” 
Steve thought. 

The count showed thirty-six fish in the 
boat. The boy gave a surprised whistle. 
He had not meant to take that many. Now 
that he had them what could he do with 
them? There was no use in taking three 
dozen ,fish home. He spread his lines to 
dry and prepared to clean his catch. 

From the locker came a pair of scissors 
and a knife. One by one he skinned the 
fish until he was sure he had all his 
mother would care to cook or to distribute 
among the neighbors. There were still a 
dozen he had not touched. After a mo- 
ment he strung the cleaned fish and 
dumped the others overboard. 

At that moment he heard the muffled 
putt-putt-putt-putt of a motor boat. Over 
his shoulder he saw it coming, Mr. Lane 
forward at the wheel and Gregor Helsing 
astern with the engine. He hoped it. would 
pass. But Mr. Lane called something and 
the engine stopped. The boat came toward 
him in a wide curve, cutting the water 
gracefully and losing speed. 

“Hello, Stephen!’’ Mr. Lane called. The 
day’s outing seemed to have brought a 
flash of color into his pale, sunken cheeks. 
“What luck?” 

“Hello, Steve!” Gregor shouted. 

Steve gave the ‘other boy a. cold eye. 
For the principal's information he held up 
his string a bit proudly. 

“Gosh !”’ said Gregor. 
biting.” The motor boat was almost along- 
side. “How long were you here?” 

Under the warmth of praise Steve began 
to thaw. “Oh, about three hours.” 

Fas anything else—eels or perch?” 

een 0.” 


“A fine catch,” said Mr. Lane. For a 
man so thin and drawn, his voice was re- 
markably strong and deep. ‘You'll have 
to come out with me some day and show 
me how you do it. Perhaps some afternoon 
next we—” 

His voice stopped abruptly in the middle 
of the word. He was looking hard toward 
the left. Startled, Steve looked that way, 
too. Floating out from behind his skiff on 
the tide were the dozen dead fish he had 
discarded, white bellies up. 

Steve knew the sportsman’s code, and the 
sportsman’s dislike of a game hog. It 
seemed an hour before he could pluck up 
courage to glance toward the other boat. 
Mr. Lane was regarding him sternly, and 
yet, too, with sad disappointment. 

“It’s a pity, Stephen,” the principal said 


“They were surely 


at last, “you did not know when you had 


enough, I thought better of you than that. 
All right, Gregor.’’ 

Gregor cranked, and the engine began its 
putt-putt-putt. Mr. Lane turned the wheel, 
and the motor boat veered off as it gained 
headway. Soon it was dwindling in size as 
+ aatRe down Snake River toward the next 

end. F 
The last thing Steve saw was Gregor 


‘standing up in the stern and looking back 


at him, 
VI 


BY THE TIME Steve got back to his own 
inlet, the motor boat was no place in 
sight on the river. For a moment he was 
tempted to throw the fish overboard; but 
in the end he carried them ashore with a 
very poor grace. 

He. was grieviously sore in_ spirit. 
Through no fault of his, he reasoned bit- 
terly, he had been placed in a sorry light. 
If his father had allowed him to follow 
his bent that day he would not have gone 
fishing. If he had not gone fishing he 
would not have caught too many fish. 
If he had not caught too many fish Mr. 
Lane would not have suspected him of 
slaughtering game out ‘of pure wanton- 
ness. 

There was no way he ' could explain. 
What would the principal think of him 
if he said that he was in a blue funk 
because his father had ruled that he 
should go to high school instead of win- 
ning fame’in a moving picture studio? 
Placed in this light his ambition seemed 
to lose some of its charm, 

At the moment Mr. Lane’s_. opinion 
troubled him more than anything else. 
For more than a year now his ears had 
been full of the whisperings caused by 
those unexplained, solitary walks at un- 
earthly hours. His imagination had drawn 
a picture of a terrible man whose veins 
flowed ice, whose soul was dreary, and 
whose temper was one not to be lightly 
tried, As a grammar school pupil he had 
been in secret awe of the man.» Now, 
faced with the prospect of coming under 
Mr. Lane’s control in high school, his ap- 
prehensions were doubled. That day’s 
affair had served to heighten his dis- 
quietude. 

And. all because he had been forbidden 
to look for work. 

On the way home he met a town boy. 
The boy seemed impressed with the string 
of fish, but Steve refused to pause and 
discuss the catch. 


“Say,” said the boy. “Gabby isn’t 
back yet.” 

Steve pretended vast indifference. 

“T bet he landed the job.” 

Steve hurried his footsteps. At home 


his mother greeted him in a shocked tone: 

“Steve! What am I going to do with 
twenty-four fish? You’ shouldn’t have 
taken that many.” 

Steve’s face went red. His mother took 
some of the fish next door, and while 
she was gone he cut bread and spread it 
with jam. Out in the Hiding House he 
ate moodily, staring all the while at the 
bullet holes above the window. To-day 
they seemed to match perfectly his own 
dark mood, 

By and by he brushed away the crumbs 
and walked briskly down the old aban- 
doned wagon road, Soon he was on the 
street leading to the Waterford railroad 
station. His steps became slower as 
though he was in sight of his destination ; 
and by that sign any Waterford boy 
would have known that he was on his 
way to the Jitney Man’s. 

The place stood two blocks from the 
station, and Elias Todd, the Jitney Man, 
was apparently asleep in a chair tilted on 
two legs against a one-story frame build- 
ing. The boards looked as though they 
were recovering from sunburn, for the red 
paint was peeling off in blistered strips. 
For more than a year now Mr. Todd had 
been talking about applying a fresh coat. 
For more than a year, too, the paint had 
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lain in the shop in unopened cans. But 
Mr. Todd never seemed to get to it. Some- 
times it was the weather, but more often 
it was his heart. It was astonishing how 
weak a heart such an apparently healthy 
man could have. 

Anybody, looking at him, would have 
suspected at once that the shop inside 
was in confusion with bolts, and nuts, and 
tools, and odds and ends of small machine 
parts carelessly and hopelessly mixed. 
According to the greasy business cards 
that now and then came to light, he did 
repairing in all its branches and ran a 
jitney automobile service on the side. But 
Waterford had come to know through bit- 
ter experience that Elias Todd's jitney 
service was to be taken with reservations. 
His solitary automobile was six or seven 
years old, and was always more or less- 
troubled with a chronic cough, or rattle, 
or crack. More than once it had broken 
down in the rain while bringing commu- 
tors home from the railroad station, and 
~ aah “pho ecm had had to get out and 
wa 

“It’s old ’Lias’s heart,’’ Mr. Todd had 
remarked apologetically on these occa- 
sions. “Was goin’ to fix this machine 
yesterday but a spell came on.” 

The commutors said things about his 
heart as they squashed homeward through 
the rain. 

He was a little old man, with a long 
neck rising out of a red shirt that he 
never seemed to change. There was a 
wart on his Adam’s apple, and every time 
he swallowed the wart jumped up and 
down nervously as_ though rotesting 
against so much activity. His head was 
shining and bald, and the scraggly beard 
that covered his face was faded and coarse. 
All day long, even when he dozed in his 
tilted chair, his jaws kept working stead- 
ily; and down his chin, on the right 
side, there was always a moist smear of 
tobaceo juice. 

He opened his eyes as footsteps drew 
near. ‘’Lo,” he said feebly. 

“Hello, Mr. Todd,” said Steve. 

“Feelin’ poorly again, Stevie. Old ’Lias’s 
heart won't be a-lasting much _ longer. 
Where was you, Stevie; fishin’?”’ 

Steve nodded. Inside the shop he caught 
a glimpse of Gregor Helsing busily em- 
ployed. He did not want to discuss fish. 

“It’s well for them that has_ strong 
hearts,” Mr. Todd sighed, “and can enjoy 
life. I ain’t a-complainin’, Stevie. Folks 
don’t understand old ’Lias.” 

The boy’s quick sympathy was touched. 
“Anything—anything I can do for. you, 
Mr. Todd?” } 

“No, Stevie. ‘You’re a good boy. Lots 
wouldn’t care what happened to old ’Lias. 
There’s that there high-toned Mr. Tarkan 
now. Left a wringer to be fixed last week, 
and came down to-day a-raisin’ ructions 
‘cause I forgot to write for a repair part. 
Took the wringer away and said I was 
a good-for-nothin’. ‘Tain’t right, Stevie.” 

Gregor came out of the shop. Steve's 
scowl seemed to abash him not at all. 

“I’m through with that job, Mr. Todd. 
Anything else?’ 

“Can’t think o’ anything now, Greggie. 
Maybe I'll think o’ something to-morrow 
when I feel better, Old ‘’Lias’s heart is. 
a-havin’ a bad spell.” 

Gregor stuck his tongue in his cheek 
and winked openly at Steve. “How about 
the jitney? She’s still got that rattle in 
her engine.” 

“Not to-day, Greggie.”’ 

“Well, I'll wash her, anyway. She’s 
caked with mud from last week’s storm. 
Where’s the hose?” 

“T’d have to look for it, and I ain't feel- 


in’ right. Little dirt don’t matter. Look 
at all the dirt there is, Greggie—fields, 
roads, mountains, valleys,. You listen to 


old ’Lias: the Lord must have meant folks 
to have a little dirt ’cause see how much 
He made,” 

“There's more water in the world than 

earth,” said Gregor. “The water’s there to 
wash dirt.” 
_ For a man with a weak heart Mr. Todd 
sat up quite spryly. ‘How do you know 
that, Greggie? Did you ever see more 
water?” 

“No; but the geographies—” 

“Tush! You listen to old ’Lias, Greggie: 
there’s a powerful lot o’ lies in books, If 
there’s so much water why can’t we see it? 
Answer me that, now. And how could 
they measure water? You can take a 
hundred-foot tape and measure land, but 
how can you measure water? You can’t 
scratch a mark on water when you move 
the tape. ’Tain’t ere to fill boys’ head 
with nonsense from books. They tried to 
spile me with schoolin’, but when they 
thought I was payin’ attention to their 
lies I was a-holdin’ up a book and learnin’ 
to chew tobacco. Old ’Lias was too smart 
for them.” 

Gregor laughed, winked at Steve again, 
and went his way. Mr. Todd continued 
to grumble. 

“More water! Tush! Where is it? Edu- 
cation! There was old ’Lias lettin’ it go 
in one ear and out the other, and there 
was Aaron a-botherin’ ;bout books all the 
time. And who's the better for it to-day? 
Where's old ‘Lias’s brother Aaron? A 
failure on life’s sea. Haven't set eyes on 
him in years and don’t want to. Wrote 
me a letter. Said he was a-coming to 
see me, Always was a-botherin’ me ’bout 
books and things when we was boys. So 
what did old 'Lias do? Wrote and said I 
ain’t sent for him. That's what comes of 
all his book learnin’, Stevie.’’ 

Steve heard only a part of it. Of course, 
Mr. Todd was wrong about the water. 
The story of Mr. Todd’s brother, Aaron, 
he had heard many times before. He 
could still see Gregor through the trees, 
swinging along and whistling without a 
care in the world. 

“Stevie,” Mr. Todd _ said suddenly, 
“what's a-botherin’ you?” 

Out came the story of the ar ms trip 
on Snake River. Every Waterford boy 
felt he could tell Mr. Todd his troubles. 
The news seemed to rally the old man con- 
siderably. His eyes sparkled. The chair 
came down with a bang on all four legs. 

“T hope you gave that professor a piece 
o’ your mind, Stevie.’ 

he boy shook his head. 

“Should have. There’s teachers for you, 
browbeating a boy ’cause they have the 
authority. They tried to stuff their non- 
sense into old ’Lias, but I was too smart 
for them. Oh, yes! I played hookey, and 
none the worse for it. You don’t want to 


pay too much attention to teachers. You 
hear me.” ; 

Steve heard every word of it. 

“They'll spile you. Yes, sir! Awful lot 


of men have had their lives spiled by 
teachers. You put one of these here pro- 
fessors up to a real man and he don’t 


amount to shucks, but he’ll scare a boy 
half to death. I’d just like to put my 
tongue on this Mr. Lane.” 

To Steve this sympathy was sweet. And 
it had, he thought, a basis of fact. Teach- 
ers did lord it over boys. If Mr. Todd 
ever did open up on Mr. Lane he hoped 
fervently that he would be around to see 
the fun. 

“Now you take those fish, Stevie. 
What’s fish for? To catch, How many 
fish are there in Snake River? You just 
say to one of those smart teachers that 
old ’Lias wants to know. Fifteen or 
twenty dead fish and what’s the difference? 
Nobody knows. Don’t you let no smart- 
Alee teachers put on you. Any time they 
talk you just ask them how they know. 
That'll catch them, Stevie. You'll hear old 
’Lias ask them some day.” 

The perilous logic spoken with such 
finality by this slovenly old pirate soothed 
the hurt in Steve’s breast. For the mo- 
ment he didn’t care a hang what Mr. 
Lane might think. He started for home 
blissfully at ease, and at the next corner 
found a noisy group of boys approaching 


from a_ cross street. A second look 
showed Gabby Watson among them. 
Vil 


ee WAS APPARENT that this was not 
the worshipful gathering that had seen 
Gabby on his way that morning. Instead 
of holding his head arrogantly high, Gabby 
seemed to be in acute distress. The boys 
were laughing and shouting—yes, and 
jeering. 

“He was going to give us all free passes 
to the Waterford Arcade.” 

“And his picture would be in all the 
store windows. Ha, ha.” 

“T bet they didn’t have enough money 
to hire him.” 

Gabby looked as though it would have 
been a pleasure to annihilate his tor- 
mentors. However, there was_ still the 
necessity of saving his face. There was 
still the matter of an alibi to be attended 
to. He threw back his shoulders. 

“You fellows think you’re funny, don’t 
you? I could have gone to work for them 
right away. What do you know about 
that? Those moving picture people» know 
a real actor when they see one.” 

The shouting stopped. 

“Why didn’t you go?” 
curiously. 

“Because they wanted to—to—to send 
me out West. They said they only needed 
one boy actor here, and they already had 
Freckles Smith, and they said had they 
known about me Freckles wouldn’t have 
got the job. But they got to pay him now 
because he has a contract. Then they 
wanted to send me to the other studfo.” 

The crowd was silent, weighing the evi- 
dence suspiciously. 


a voice asked 


“How much would they pay you, 
Gabby?” i 

“Oh, twenty dollars,” Gabby said indif- 
ferently. we 

“Gosh! Why didn’t you take it?” 

“My mother wouldn’t let me go so far 
away.” 


“How far was it?” ' 

“Oh, away down South—” 

“You said out West last time.” 

A gleeful shout broke from the boys. 
Their victim was trapped. Steve drew 
away and left Gabby to make what ex- 
planations were possible. 

“Gabby didn’t get that moving picture 
job,” he told his father that night. 

“T imagined as much,” Mr. Benton said 
dryly. “Did you think he would?” 

“T—-yes, sir.’ Steve went outdoors and 
sat on the porch steps. Tramp came out 
of the darkness and sat beside him. It 
was queer, he ‘thought, the way things 
worked out. Tramp didn’t like Gabby, and 
his father didn’t like him, and now here 
he was glad that he had not gone to the 
Triumph Film Company’s studio. 


Vill 


H's SUMMER VACATION was one of 
dreamy inactivity. After that short- 
lived itch for moving picture fame, the am- 
bition to do something in the world 
troubled him no more. He hoed the gar- 
den by fits and starts. He cut the grass 
once a week because on that point his 
father’s law was ironclad. Sometimes he 
spent a morning on the river; sometimes 
he played baseball on the field near the 
town end; sometimes he roamed the woods 
to the west of the county road with 
Tramp. But for the most part, with sun- 
dry other boys of Waterford, he loafed 
away his days in Elias Todd’s musty shop. 

He was always sure of finding a small 
but choice crew at Mr. Todd’s—Gabby 
Watson, and Hub Morgan, and Hank Da- 
vis and Andy Smith. They made free and 
easy in the shop, helping on a job when 
the humor seized them, quitting when they 
had had enough, and listening at all times 
with rapt attention to Mr. Todd’s wonder- 
ous tales of what a wild lad he had been 
in his day and what a thorny path he 
had fashioned for his teachers. “And me 
none the worse for it,’ Mr. Todd always 
ended; “not a mite the worse.” 

Occasionally they cooked something on 
the sloppy gas stove in the rear, and ate it 
and thought it good. It was a queer thing, 
that stove, with three iron legs and a 
brick under the fourth corner. There was 
always a pile of dirty dishes flanking the 
sides. Mr. Todd’s philosophy was to use 
clean crockery until there was no more. 
Then, if boys appeared, he would be sud- 
denly affected with a heart attack and 
they would wash the pile. If no boys came 
that day Mr. Todd would wash the pile 
himself. 

In this atmosphere Gregor 
moved, apparently the only industrious 
person within the four walls. He alone 
didn’t seem to tarnish through association 
with the place. The floor got more broom- 
ing that summer than in all its previous 
history. When the others tired of a job, 
he finished it cheerfully. Once he labor- 
iously sorted all the nuts, bolts, screws 
and springs, and put them in separate 
eer according to sizes, and marked the 

oxes. 

“Now, Greggie,” Mr. Todd complained, 
“you're fixin’ up to spile my shop. What 
did the good Lord give people eyesight 
for? When old ’Lias wants a two-inch 
bolt he knows one without having it put 
in a box with its name and address.” 

Gabby Watson giggled. The visiting 
boys, with the possible exception of Steve, 
found something highly antagonistic in 
Gregor, and even Steve was. unfriendly. 
That afternoon Gabby began to pitch bolts 
and nuts at a crack, helping himself care- 
lessly from the various boxes. Gregor re- 
turned while he was at his sport. 
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_ Just as the captain of the 
foot ball team stands out 


The captain of your foot ball team stands 
out from all the other fellows on the squad. 
You recognize his standing and his skill. 


In the same way you should learn to rec- 
ognize the superiority of the watch which 
wears the purple ribbon. It, too, stands out 
as a quality watch; the kind of watch you 
should select as a permanent timepiece. 
Send for “A Book of Beautiful Watches.” 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


29 Studebaker Street 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


South Bend 


TheWatch with the Purple Ribbon. 
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| IF YOU LIKE BOATS 
YOU'LL SURELY ENJOY THIS! 


piving in Northern Lake Waters, (Signed by the Design) 
In Circle—Capt. John Martinek, Designer 
and Builder—with his own unaided hands, 

/ In Square—Side view of stern of the Cypress 
Launch “Mary M.”— before launching. 
At Bottom—Bow view of the Cypress Motor 
Boat “Mary M.” just before she slid into 
the water. (Compare with picture of original 
whittled model at top of page.) Aren’t the 
lines beautiful? And isn’t Old John a wizard? 
All figured out with his knowledge and his 
penknife. She is 321% feet over all, 714 foot 
beam, draught (light), at bow 13 inches, at 
stern 24% inches. Seating capacity 36. 30 
h.p. ALL CYPRESS except her oak keel 
and ribs, rail and awning frame! (Jim 
Johnson knows about her.) 


Anybody Who Knows All 
About Boats Says “Cypress” 
—OF COURSE. Thus spake John Martinek, 


who does nothing but build boats and smile on 
the children who come to his little shipyard. 


The Next Thing for YOU to Do Is 
to Write for the Cypress Boat Book 


29 PICTURES AND 16 CHARTS 
It’s Vol. 19 of the famous Cypress Pocket 
Library and its 116 pages are free on request. 
(Promptly, too.) We like boats as well as 
you do—if they’re good ones, well built and 
of the right material, such as Capt. John 
knows about. Write for free Vol. 19. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 


1293 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
1293 Heard Nat’l Bank Bide. Jacksonville, Fla. 


2 i 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER < £ 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. "3d st 
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ackinaws and Sweaters 


meet every Boy’s ambitions for garments with style as well 
as: warmth and serviceability. Up-to-the-minute in cut and 
personality. Patrick Products are made and tailored as smart 
and trim for Boys and Youths as they are for Men and Women. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
Cloth. It is essentially a north country 
fabric, made from the thick, long-fibre 
wool of “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Identified by the Patrick Label. Look 
for it. It means that the garment is 
made of the famous north country wool. 
On all Patrick Products — Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Sweaters, Blankets, Robes, 
Caps and Stockings. 
If your dealer does not carry Patrick 
Products write us and we will direct 
you to one who does. ehavetwo 
books which we will send free—our 
catalog showing all styles and the 
Patrick-Duluth colors true to life, @ 
and our book by Elbert Hubbard, 
“Bigger Than Weather.” 
’Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 
No. 1 Avenue H 
<> Duluth, Minnesota 
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The Outfit for School 


When going back to school you always 
like to have a good outfit, especially of 
clothes because they play an important 
part in school life— 
A young man is not considered well 
dressed unless his hose are properly 
held in place. 


’ 
‘ 
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not only insures that at all times, but its light- 
ness, coolness and quality appeals to all, and 
is a most important item of a good outfit. 
The ‘‘Bostons’’ are efficient and popular 
with students because they are right in the 
three essentials—comfort, style and quality 


Worn the world over. 
George Frost Co. Makers’ Boston 
, ees 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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“T separated all 
slowly. 

Gabby grinned, and tossed a bolt that 
stopped flush on the crack. The next 
moment Gregor had him by the jacket and 
ran him, sputtering and squirming, toward 
the door. 

“Hey, Mr. Todd,” Gabby called. 

“Let my work alone,’ Gregor warned. 

Mr. Todd had been peacefully sunning 
himself outside. His chair came down 
hh a crash as Gabby staggered past 

m. 

“Here now, Greggie,’’ the old man cried 
in a panic. “No fightin’! No fightin’! 
You know old ’Lias has a weak heart.” 

“Tell him not to interfere with my 
work,’ Gregor answered calmly, and 
walked inside. For three or four days 
Gabby gave him a wide berth, spending 
his time in_ the doorway muttering and 
growling under his breath. 


those,” Gregor said 


to-morrow and write me a science book 
about the moon being white ’cause it’s 
made o’ slack lime. Who's to say wrong? 
You tell old ’Lias who’s been there.” 

Steve didn’t know of anybody who had 
been there; but he did know that in this 
one instance the old man’s argument was 
foolish. : 

“You know why they build high schools?” 
Mr. Todd demanded. “It’s just to make 
jobs for teachers. Fraud, that’s what it 
is, fraud against the taxpayers. You 
wouldn't ketch no son o’ mine in high 
school. Aaron Todd wouldn’t have been 
no worthless body beggin’ lodgin’s o’ his 


‘brother if it wasn’t for the time he wasted 


in high school.” 

Just then Mr. Benton came up from the 
station, and Steve joined him. 

“’Evenin’, Mr. Benton,” the Jitney Man 
said genially. . 

“Good evening,” Mr, Benton said shortly. 


Steve had seen the whole row. After it Steve looked at his father in surprise. A 
was over he walked home. He didn’t ex- sudden thought startled him. Was his 
actly like Gregor, but— Later, when father one of the men who spoke poorly 
Gabby ap- 7 OsteM ' rT. 
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boy. He got up that morning still a_ boy. 
And then all at once he seemed _ to 
grow years older. Certainly he felt inches 
taller. The long creases down the trouser 
legs fascinated him. The deep side pockets 
were wonderful, and he at once adopted 
his father’s trick of running his hands into 
his pockets and teetering up on his toes. 
He even had a thought of shaving; but 
though he searched his face in front of 
the bathroom mirror, he could find no sign 


of outstanding hair on lip or chin, He 
was disappointed. 

“Feel like a man now?’ his mother 
asked with a smile when he came down- 
stairs. 

“Well—’ Steve raised on his toes im- 
portantly; and his father, in the act of 


swallowing a mouthful of coffee, was sud- 
denly seized with a fit of coughing and 
choking. 

“The main thing, Steve,” he said when 
he recovered his breath, “is to act like 
one.” 

Steve got a look at himself in the mir- 
ror as he took his place. The crease in 
the trousers looked even more distinguished. 
Of course he’d act like a man. n 
then he stared hard. In that light he 
thought he saw a distinctly dark mark 
on his chin that might be hair, It looked 
promising. 

“Steve,” said his mother, “what in the 
world have you been doing to your face? 
You have a smudge.” 

“Where?” 

“On your chin.” 

But this was too wonderful a day for 
him to be long cast down. Heretofore, 
his mother had sugared his coffee before 
she passed it to him, and he had never 
dictated as to the amount. Now he said, 
“Two lumps, please.” His father always 
took two lumps. Mr. Benton choked again. 

Afterwards Steve strolled down to Mr. 
Todd's. He had fifteen cents in his 
pockets, and all at once he remembered 
that his father had a habit of jingling 
coins. He tried the trick, but a dime 


and a nickel made very little sound. He 
stopped at a store and had his money 
changed into pennies. Fifteen coppers 


answered famously, and he went down the 
nba sounding like a long, slim, walking 
ank. 

Small boys of the town hooted ‘Long 
legs, long legs’ after him, but he was 
serenely undisturbed. As he walked into 
the Jitney Man’s, Gregor Helsing gave him 
a good-natured grin that he pretended 
not to see. 

“Yah! cried Gabby. “Wearing his 
father’s cut-me-downs.” 

“They’re new,” Steve said coldly. A 
moment later he caught Gabby studying 
him enviously. 

Mr. Todd was helping Gregor clean a 
car that had been left the day before. His 
faded whiskers moved with regular mo- 
tions as he chewed his everlasting quid of 
tobacco, 

“Feel like what, you was @ man now, 
Stevie?” he asked genially. 

Gabby gave a shout of derision. ‘Look 
who thinks he’s a man.’ 

Mr. Todd eased his labors and sat on 
the running board of the automobile. “I 
guess you can finish her up yourself, Greg- 
gie,’” he said. “Speakin’ o’ pants now, 
used to be that long pants meant some- 
thin’, but times has changed. Long pants 
meant a body was earnin’ his salt. Now 
what? Like as not a body with long 
ants will be settin’ in a schoolroom wast- 
n’ his time. ‘Tain’t right, Stevie, to waste 
time. It’s wicked.” 

Gregor went right on polishing the body 


of the car, but a broad smile crept across 


his face at the thought of Elias Todd talk- 
ing about wasted time. 

“When a body can read and write and 
figger,’””’ the man went on, “he’s educated, 
Stevie, and you listen to old ’Lias who 
says so. What kind o’ lessons will they 
be a-givin’ you at this here high school?” 

Steve wasn’t sure. He glanced at 
Gregor who had already completed one 
year of high school work. 

“In the business course,’ Gregor said, 
“you get commercial geography, world his- 
tory, English, algebra, and elementary 
general science.” 

Mr. Todd snorted. ‘Science! Suppose 
you go clerkin’ in the Beehive store, Stevie, 
and a woman comes in and wants to buy 
her a yard o’ silk. Do you figger to tell 
her how old was this here silk bug, and 
where he lived, and—” 

“Silk worm, Mr. Todd,” said Gregor. 

“Worms and bugs is all insects,” Mr. 
Todd said severely, “Suppose I set down 


Steve sat 
in a chair at the jitney shop without first 
brushing the seat. 

“Well now, Stevie,” said Mr. ‘Todd, 
“you're actin’ like folks again. ’Tain’t 
right for a body to be fussy ‘bout where 
he ne and what he rests against. "Tain’t 
right.” 

Steve reflected that it certainly was a 
bother when you had to be careful all the 
time. That afternoon, for the first time 
in weeks, he assisted in cooking a beef stew 
on the gas stove, Later, while he ate some 
from a cracked, chipped plate, he won- 
dered why beef stew never tasted as good 
as this at home. 

“Steve,” said his mother that night, 
“vou have those trousers. stained. Go 
right upstairs and clean them.” 

Steve went upstairs not much impressed 
with the rebuke. To-morrow Mr. Todd 
had said they would try their hands at 
making a real New England chowder. 
Anyway, clothes were bound to get stained 
sometime. " 

“You must keep that suit in shape for 
school,” Mrs. Benton called up the stairs» 

School! Steve made a wry face. Mr. 
Todd was more than half right at that. 


IX 


ON A SEPTEMBER MORNING, a 
morning gray and dismal with threat- 
ening rain, Steve entered high school, 

He left the house with a lively sense of 
anticipation. On the way he met the 
members of his own particular “gang’— 
Hub Morgan, limping in new shoes; Hank 
Davis, excited over the prospect of a 
school football team, and Gabby, sheep- 
ishly aware that his first long trousers 
would be recognized as unmistakably cut- 
me-downs. Steve could not restrain a 
wise grin. 

“They were made over by a tailor,” 


Gabby said with a flash of spirit. “They're 
real tailor-made.” 
“I guess these shoes are, too,” Hub 


Morgan complained. ‘I'll 
maker ever made them.” 

“My mother,” Gabby announced, “says 
7 always get cheated at the Beehive 
store.” 

At any other time his trousers would 
have been made the occasion for noisy 
banter, but this morning there were in- 
terests afoot too new to be lightly aban- 
doned, 

They began to overtake large and- small 
sroups of boys all walking toward the 
high school. The boys fresh from gram- 
mar school all seemed keen for this new 
experience; the older boys were calm, un- 
troubled and unhurried. Secretly Steve 
envied them their poise and their superior 
releraeng of what high school life was 

e. 

Presently his spoup came in sight of 
the school, It was a low, two-storied 
building rambling off into an L, with a 
red, brick foundation, and with faded gray 
clapboards above the brick. Except that 
there were six wide, fan-shape stone steps 
in front, and wide, battered, double doors 
at the top, and solid rows of long win- 
dows on each floor, the structure would 
have looked like the home of some very 
large family. Certainly it had none of 
the stateliness and severity of the aver- 
age high school. 

The road in front was of rolled dirt. 
Across the street were small houses, each 
with its flower-sprinkled yard. Sometimes, 
when the hard rains came, the road would 
flood and the water would back up as far 
as the stone steps; and then the janitor 
would lay planks from the third step out 
to an angle of dry ground. Those planks, 
kept in the cellar, were an essential part 
of the school equipment. 

High above the entrance was a cupola 
that housed the none too extensive labora- 
tory. Once, up there, a boy had concocted 
an explosion that had singed his hair and 
had smashed two windows, and had thrown 
Miss Jennie Cooper’s advanced English 
class into a panic, Since then the cupola 
had been a place which each physics and 
chemistry class climbed, on occasion, with 
high anticipation. But, though the ex- 
plosion had never been repeated, Miss 
Cooper had had her classroom removed 
to the farthest end of the first floor. 

All this was common knowledge to Steve 
as it was to most Waterford boys. His 
companions went in to register, but for 
a moment he lingered outdoors, Already 
he could see a difference between the school 
he had left and the school to which he 
had come. The high school boys were 
not so noisy, and not so much given to 


bet no shoe- 
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pushing, and shoving, and pulling around. 
This, then, was a school pitched in some- 
thing of the dignity of young manhood. 
He squared his shoulders and walked up 
the steps. 

There was a wide, cool hall down the 
center of the building, with classrooms on 
either side. The hall was like the town 
itself—homey and clean. The bottom half 
of the walls were paneled in some dark 
wood, and the upper half and the ceilings 
were painted a soft tan. The stairway 
leading upstairs was of that same dark 
wood, and under it, tucked in cosily, was 
the school’s reference library. To the left, 
as one came in the door, directly oppo- 
site the stairway, was the principal's of- 
fice. There was a moment when Steve 
wondered what Mr. Todd would have 
thought of it all. 

The anteroom of the office was comfort- 
ably filled with boys examining cards to 
see to what extent their periods joined in 
the different courses. At the moment no 
re apg were in the principal's office it- 
self. 

“Get in,” Gabby whispered hoarsely. 

Steve went in. Not until he stood at 
the principal’s square desk did he remem- 
ber the incidents of their last meeting on 


the river. 

“Good morning, Stephen,” said Mr. 
Lane, and smiled. The man’s face was 
fresh, as though whatever it was that 
harassed him at times was for the present 
gone. 

“Good morning,’ said Steve. He drew 
a deep breath of relief. Evidently the 
principal did not intend to hold against 
him the number of fish he had caught. 

Mr. Lane dipped a pen in ink. “Com- 
mercial course, I presume, Stephen?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The principal wrote for a moment, and 
then handed him a card. “I wish you 
success, my boy. If ever you find your- 
self facing problems that seem too deep, 
I hope you will come to me for advice.” 

“Thank you,” said Steve. Even as he 
spoke there was a soft thud, and through 
the window he saw a football rise in the 
air. In falling it banged against the ledge, 
and bounced off on an angle. 

All at once a change seemed to come 
over the principal. He reached for his 
cane, arose, and limped to the windows 
that overlooked the dirt road. Quickly 
he pulled the shades. The room was now 
dark. Back at his desk again he snapped 
on an electric bulb. Steve saw that the 
deep lines and hollows were back in his 
face again. 

When Steve came out to the anteroom, 
walking quietly, Gabby gave him a sharp 
look. “Gee whiz, what happened to you? 
You look as though something went 
wrong.” 

Steve tried to laugh it off. Gabby fol- 
lowed at his elbow. “Say, did he blow 
you up?” 

“You're dreaming,’ Steve said shortly. 
To tell Gabby what he had seen would 
be to herald all over the school. His 
ecard showed that the commercial course 


from the station. Instantly his keen eyes 
caught the expression of dissatisfaction on 
Gabby’s face. 

“Somebody been a-steppin’ on your toes, 
Gabby?” he asked softly. 

Gabby, sure of a sympathetic listener, 
was only too eager to tell of his experience 
with Mr. Frost. 

“Didn't I tell you?” the old man cried. 
“Browbeatin’ a boy the first day. . You 
listen to old ‘Lias, Gabby, that man will 
everlastin’ly scold you. I wouldn't stand 
for it. I'd tell him so.” 

“Maybe I will,” said Gabby, 

Afterwards Hub Morgan remarked that 
Mr. Todd had some mighty queer ideas, 
but that he was right about some things. | 
Steve said nothing. There were times 
when the Jitney Man’s philosophy troubled 
him vaguely. 

That afternoon he met two more of his 
teachers—Mr. Garfunkel, who propounded 
the elements of general science, and Miss 
Jennie Cooper, who taught English. 

Mr. Garfunkel was a fat, absent-minded 
little man who wore: enormously thick 
spectacles and who tilted his head back 
and closed his eyes whenever he addressed 
his class. But it wasn’t safe to presume 
on those closed eyes, as many a Waterford 
boy had discovered to his sorrow. There 
was a tradition among the older students 
that Mr. Garfunkel had reduced to an ex- 
act science the art of smelling mischief 
in the making. Certainly those eyes could 
pop open at the most inopportune moments. 

Miss Cooper’s subject was down in Wa- 
terford vocabulary as “P. T.” Translated, 
this meant “pretty tough.’’ She had a 
habit of biting sarcasm, and many a class 
had known an hour of distress because 
of some prank. 

The book that was to be used by the 
class during the year was distributed. It 
was Stevenson's “Travels With a Donkey.” 
There were several suppressed titters as 


the title was read. Then somebody guf- 
fawed loudly. The whole class broke into 
laughter. , 

“Who was responsible for that out- 


burst?’ Miss Cooper demanded. 

One of the boys stood up sheepishly. 

“What is so funny?’ Miss Cooper de- 
manded. 

“T didn’t know people 
donkeys.” 

“You'd know it if you were a teacher,” 
was the sharp answer. The boy’s cheeks 
grew red. 

And so it came to pass that Gabby had 
another choice morsel to tell to Mr. Todd 
that afternoon at the jitney shop. 

“You can’t tell me nothin’ about high 
schools,” Mr. Todd said. “You all know 
old. 'Lias warned you. No son o' mine 
would waste his time studyin’ ‘bout travels 
with a donkey. ’‘Tain’t right. Nobody 
travels with donkeys nowdays. © Boys 
should be taught about autermobiles and 
flyin’ machines and such things.” 

“But this is English, Mr. Todd,” Steve 
said. “We study style and—” 

“Style!” The old man’s voice was a 
shocked squeak. “Used to be that the 


traveled with 
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is one of the reasons for the unusual brak- 
ing power of the Morrow Coaster Brake. 
When you back-pedal, four of these sturdy wedges 
(two from each end) instantly force the Morrow 
brake-drum to expand and grip the inner surface of 
the hub. ‘That’s what stops your bicycle so quickly 


STURDY, SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


A wedge is the simplest and most effective means 
known to science for exerting force and power. 
That’s why the Morrow uses the wedge princi- 
ple—to give the most powerful and most depen- 
dable coaster brake made. 
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Al Dandy Jop 


Boys, askt your bicycle dealer for a 
MORROW Toy Top---a dandy 
spinner for indoors or out. Lots of 
fun! If he hasn't a supply of these 


Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. in. 
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way home he essayed the high pump in 
front of the Friendship Hose Company’s 
fire house and found that it was just as, 
easy to jump wearing long trousers as 
it was wearing shorts. Tramp met him 
at the gate with a noisy welcome, and 
they rolled and tumbled about the lawn. 
Then they went out to the Hiding House 


they took their pick of the desks that were 

not already claimed. A few minutes later 

the bell rang, and the school year was 
officially under way. 


».¢ 


tion over entire inner bub surface, | 

3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
er than hard steel inner sure 

face, grip smoothly ,frmly surely, 


For forward pedaling, the 
Morrow responds instantly | 


HE ASSEMBLY ROOM was that part 
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voice that boomed out of his chest with 
astonishing force. ‘‘My name is Frost, 
he said jokingly “but I’m not a bit frosty 
when you get to know me——not if you 
do your work.” 

The class laughed. 

“I might just as well announce while 
I'm at it that I have one pet hate. I'm 
not keen for the young man who thinks 
to be a hero by starting something. I 
generally do the finishing.” 

There was another laugh, but some of 
the boys looked serious, Gabby among 
them. 

“And now,” said Mr. Frost, “‘let’s get 
acquainted. As I call your name stand up 
and let me see what you look like. You 
can take a good look at me at the same 


time, Adler.” 
Adler stood up. Steve’s name was third 
on the list. Gabby’s, in the Ws, was last. 


He popped up, and immediately dropped 
back into his seat. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to try it again, 
Watson,” Mr. Frost said. “All I saw was 
a head rising and falling.” 

This time Gabby stood until told twice 


to sit down. 
“T am afraid,” Mr. Frost sighed, “we 
have met our first young hero.” He said 


it so drolly that Gabby, who had expected 
to start a laugh at the teacher’s expense, 
found the class laughing at him. 

The second session that morning was 
with Mr. Archer, teacher of algebra. He 
was a short man, immaculately dressed, 
with a habit of continually preening him- 
self. The sign above his door read “Philip 
Archer,’ and the students whisperingly 
ealled him Phyllis. It was in his room that 
two-thirds of all school trouble started, 
for he seemed to have but little ability 
to command discipline. And yet, in some 
strange fashion, he managed to drive home 
his subject. Mr. Archer's class might be 
boisterous, but it learned algebra. 

Walking home at noon, Steve’s crowd 
discussed the morning’s happenings. Gab- 
by predicted some high times in Mr. 
Archer’s room.” 

“IT like Mr, Frost,” said Steve. ‘“He’s 
right from the shoulder, but I bet he’s 

“My father says that 


square.” 
Gabby scowled. 
a man who bullies boys is no good. Did 
you hear him rap us right at the start?” 
“He wasn’t rapping,’ said Steve. “He 
was laying down the law and putting a 
little humor in it,’ 
“T put a little humor in it myself,” said 


Gabby. “You didn’t see him finishing me.” 
“Give him time,’ Hub Morgan said 
cheerfully. “Give him time, Gabby. You 


can’t expect him to throw you out of 
school the first day.” 

There was a wheezy rattling of brakes, 
and an automobile rolled up to the curb 
and stopped. It was Mr. Todd in his aged 
and uncertain jitney, carrying a trunk up 


student—‘High’ Benton. I want you to 
remember that word and think of what it 
means,” 

“What word?” Steve asked. 

“The word high,” said his father. 

For a while Steve looked thoughtful, and 
then he began to grin. He wondered what 
Mr. Todd would say to that. 


XI 


Two DAYS LATER football practice 
started at the school, There was noth- 
ing elaborate about the preparations. By 
word of mouth the news was passed from 
boy to boy. And that afternoon, down in 
that part of the basement under the as- 
sembly room, the students took possession 
of their lockers. 

Waterford’s schedule, year after year, 
called for the same five games. On days 
when Mr. Frost had time he came out 
and coached, Other days the team did 
the best it could alone. There was no 
standard uniform, and each player wore 
whatever he could gather. The result 
was a weird collection of jackets, mole- 
skins and gorgeously colored jerseys. On 
the field the team looked like a combina- 
tion of misfits, but year after year it 
played a fairly good type of football, 

The lockers were a recent acquisition. 
The students had built them of pine wood, 
and had thought the work great sport. At 
first there had been only enough for the 
team. Others had gradually been added 
until there was one for every student. But 
the basement room had become too small 
for so much crowding, and four of the 
lockers had been put by themselves in a 
passage that was none too bright. These 
four were known in the school as the 
“Waterford undesirables.” 

Steve had played some football, but he 
had never been rated above ordinary. 
Purely for what fun he might get out 
of the game he put down his name. The 
enroliment took place in the school li- 
brary. Carpenter, the football eaptain, 
looked at him dubiously. 

“I never knew you were a _ player, 
Steve.” 

“I’m not much,” Steve said cheerfully: 
“T might as well turn out with the others,” 

Gabby was the next to-sign the roll. 
“I've always played center,” he said. 

“I know,” Carpenter sighed. 
mar schools always pick some fellow for 
center just because he’s fat. Well, we'll 
see.” 

Gabby retired rather crestfallen. Later 
he saw Gregor Helsing in earnest conver- 
sation with the captain. 

“What's Gregor doing in this?” he asked 
a boy who stood near-by. 

“He’s the team manager,” was the 
answer. “He books the, games, and ar- 
ranges about carfare and things like that. 
Gregor’s got a great head for that sort 
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HOOSING a school from the columns of 

THE AMERICA 
than choosing a reputable school; it means 
choosing a school that is 
who have studied the nee 
young men for twenty years. 


BOY means more 


approved men 
ae of bogs and 


Every school advertised in these columns has been 


approved b 


boy specialists. 


The literature of these 


schools will be found truthful and trustworthy—to set 
forth their advantages in conservative, truthful language. 
The same thing is true of the literature of the camps. 


But no school, however accurate and trustworthy its 


literature, 


could use these columns if we did - not 


believe that it was a school of ideals and constructive 


policies. 


Choose your school or camp from THE AMERICAN 
BOY and you can be sure of the character of the 


institution you attend. 


The School. that Finds 
Latent Talents 


—and develops them, too. Every boy 
has his indiyidual program planned 
for him with regard to his special re- 
quirements. Powder Point School, 
withits relatively small capacity, has 
met with marked success in meeting 
the individual mental and physical 
needs of its boys. Develops men 
who can make themselves 
felt in college or business 
life. Every boy has the 
opportunity of 
winning his Pin 
some form of 
athletics. Write 
for catalog. Ad- 
dress 


Ralph K. Bearce, A.M. 
Headmaster 

86 King Caesar Road 

Mass. 
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O FFERS to boys 
' all the advantages 
of a school located in 
the country, with small 

asses, an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers, and a 


course adaptable to in- 
dividual needs. 

College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Courses, with optional work 
in Agriculture, Sloyd and Print- 


ing. School farm. All sports 

Regular hours, quiet nights. and 

wholesome food. erms 

$700. See our catalog : 

Royal A. Moore, A.M., Headmaster 
North Stonington, Conn. 


Tilton Lower School 


For Young Boys 


A ee. of Tilton Seminary. Entirely dis- 
tinct buildings. Number limited. All advanta 
of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Supervised study, play and athletics adapted to the 
capability of each boy, House mothers. 

Faculty and Savipmen’ superior to most high- 
priced schools while the endowment permits an un- 
usually moderate rate. For catalog and views address 


George L. Plimpton, Principal, 70 School St., Tilton, N.H. 
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buildings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
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A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Boys Taught How To Study. 

Thorough Preparation For College. 
Military Drill. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. ne buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. 
All athletic sports. 

Separate School for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue address 
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of stuff. He’s a dandy at it.” 

Gabby sniffed. 

That afternoon there was @ rush for 
the lockers as soon as the last period 
ended. Steve’s class had had a hard time 
getting Stevenson started properly on his| 
|'prolonged. Miss Cooper had grown sar- 
words as Le Monastir and Le Puy from 
the first chapter, and Hub Morgan ‘had 
come to ignoble grief trying to paraphrase | 
the scene in which Stevenson describes 
his “contumelious” quarrel with 
saddler. Hub had an idea the quarrel had 
been good-natured. 

“What does contumelious mean?” Miss 
Cooper asked frigidly. | 

He hadn’t bothered 


ub didn’t know. 
‘to look up the. word. Miss Cooper picked 
“this is a dic-| 


a book from her desk. 
“Mr. Morgan,” she said, 
Ordinarily a fourth grade gram- 


tionary. 


}| mar boy has learned to use this book, but 


I presume it is new to you. When you) 
meet a new word, you turn to this book. | 
If the word begins with an a, you look 
| under the A section. Now, in order to dis- 
cover the meaning of contumelious you 
turn to the C section— Will somebody | 
please lend Mr. Morgan a dictionary?” 

“T have one,’ Hub muttered sullenly. 

“Have you? How extraordinary, Turn 
to the Cs. Third letter—A, B, C.” 
| Hub, his face, ears and neck a _ brick 
red, found the word and announced its 
meaning. The reading of the chapter 
went on. Miss Cooper would not let the 
class go until the alloted day’s work was 
done. It was a quarter past three before 
| the period was closed. . { 

The other classes had already gone to| 
the basement. Steve, with Gabby at his 
heels, raced down the stairs. The day 
was misty and promised rain. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the bleakness of the out- | 
doors, the basement was sweet with the} 
clean smell of the country, and this smell | 
was mixed with a salty tang from Snake! 
River that spoke of high tide. Boys who| 
| were coming out for football were singing 
and dressing in front of open lockers. 
Boys who were not interested in the sport 
were stocking their lockers with odds and 
ends they might not use for months— 
}canoe paddles, baseball gloves, ice skates. 


ete. Gabby saw a’ vacant locker and| 
threw in his coat and hat. 

“Frere,” cried a voice; “that’s not 
yours.” 


Gabby turned. He saw Gregor Helsing | 
standing a few feet away with a notebook | 
in his hands. “Well, where is mine?’ 

“You've got locker 38. And Steve has—” | 
Gregor consulted the book, “Steve's got 
locker 39.’’ 

Together they went down the room fol- 
lowing. the numbers on the doors, Sud- 
denly they halted. Lockers 38 and 39 were 
in the poorly lighted passageway. They 
had been assigned to two of the “Water-/| 
ford undesirables.” 


hotly. 

Steve was not so fast to pass judgment. 
He scratched one side of his nose as 
though it itched. 

“Are you going to stand for this?” Gab- | 
1! by demanded. “Gee whiz, I'm not.” He, 
went back and faced Gregor in the center) 
of the basement, but he took care to see) 
that he did not go too close. 

“What's the trouble?” Gregor asked. 

. vw hat did you give us the worst lockers 
or?” / 
| “T didn’t give you anything. - Locker 38 
|| was the one you drew.” 
“T didn’t draw anything,” 
flexcitedly. “You know I didn’t. 
i} luke me and you don't like Steve, and 
4 getting square. I'll see about this, 
an OT 

“What's this talk about getting square?” 


basement stairs. 
All at once Gabby seemed to lose his 


“Gregor put this up on us,” Gabby cried 


Gabby cried | 
You don’t | 


Prof. Lane demanded from the head of the) 
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travels with a donkey, and its period sar. | L 


eastic over their pronunciation of such | 


the | 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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MANHOOD—a part 
of the Curriculum 


Peddie boys are taught first of all to be men. | 
The development of character is placed above al] 
other considerations. It has been so for more 
than half a century. Peddie boys are leaders in | 
college and in business not only because of what 
they know, but because of what they are. Stal- 
wart manhood is part of the curriculom. 

Every Peddie boy ts given a thorough Health 
Examination. Every organ is noted and 
charted. Reports are sent to parents. Every 
boy’s special ability is sought out and devel 
oped by expert teachers. 

Peddie is liberally endowed, and conducted with- 
out thought of profit. Situated 9 milea from 
Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acre campus 
—gympasium—swimming pool—baseba)l —football 
—cinder track. Music and public speaking. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 
An exceptionally fine infirmary bas just been com- 
| pleted for the care of the boys in case of illness. 

Write for Booklet and Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, LL.D., | 
Box 9-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


Branham & Hughes 


Military Academy 
27th Year 


The school you can send your boy to and 
be sure you have made the right choice. 
Highest grade preparatory and general 
courses. This Academy has always been 
noted for its exceptionally strong faculty 
—all college graduates specialized in boy 
training and development. Inspiring loca- 
tion. Best moral surroundings. $450 in- 
cludeseverything. R.O.T.C. under super- 
vision of Maj. R. F. Jordan and Lieut. 
Kent Morrison, United States Army. 


It will pay you to read our catalogue. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
SPRING HILL, TENN. 
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West Newton, 

ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL" jv 

U. 8. Senator Henry Casor Lope says: 

‘The Allen School has taken up with seriousness and 
completeness the work af i 
pupila—something that ai 
and universities ought to do. 

A country schoo! 10 miles from Boston. Develop- 
ment of the personality of each boy plus organized 

| athletics, work and play under a military system. 

Horseback riding, gy mnhasium, swimming pool, 
Athletic fields. New buildings. For booklet address | 
THOS. CHALMERS, A. B., D. D., Direetor, 
435 Waltham 8t., West Newton, Mass. 


ving military training to its 
i our large achools, colleges 


voice. ‘His bearing became furtive, just 
fas it had the day he had sidled past Mr. 
| Benton. He cast a quick glance at the 
principal limping down the stairs and 
holding fast to the banister. Then his 
eyes shifted. 

“Watson thinks I have something to do 
with giving him one of the passageway 
lockers,” Gregor explained. 

“Perhaps Watson does ‘not understand 
our system.” Prof. Lane studied the boy. 
“Because there are four lockers lacking 
in popularity the incoming class is assigned 


by lot. Numbers are placed in a hat 
and names in another hat. Gregor made 
the drawing yesterday in my office. Your 


name, Watson, drew locker 38.” 
“Are you satisfied?” 
“T guess we are,” 

say. 
“We 

ti 


on. 

“Steve and I,” said Gabby. 

Steve pretended to be very busy getting 
out of his coat. 
|they took their lockers in silence. Pres- 
ently they were outdoors. Carpenter and 


Gabby hastened to 


Prof. Lane’s voice was a ques- 


and forth in front of the school. Prof. 


was daylight, behind the 


REV. 3. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector | could see the office lights burning. 


Box 205, HOWE: INDIANA 


~— | could not come to-day, 
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Five buildings. Twenty acres, Prepares for 
Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the bighest grade schools in New England, 
zee the tuition is moderate. Individual in- 
uences and instruction. Modern gymnasium. 
Athletic ficld, running track. Skating. In- 
vigorating winter sperts. 40th year. 
Rev, LORIN WEBSTER, L. i. D., Rector. 


it. 17th. 


107th year opeus Se 


ry 
High elevation. Hight } | 
and ew gymnasium. Playing fields. | 
For full information address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


The squad went to the field at the vil- 
lage end. Mr. Frost sent word that he 
and for an hour 
the players caught punts and fell on the 
| ball and passed. Steve had a joyous time. 
|The fact that he missed most of his 
| eatches did not disturb him in the least. 
He liked to be with the crowd, and in the 
| midst of the excitement. BEvery now and 
'then he wiped the sweat from his eyes 
and grinned at Gabby; but Gabby’s face 
|| was glum and sour. 

Hub Morgan had walked out to watch 
the practice. When the work was over, 
he and Gabby and Steve came back 
through the quiet streets. 

“T don’t believe that yarn about draw- 
ing names and numbers,” Gabby an- 
nounced. 

“You told Prof. Lane you did,” 
Steve. 

“Gee whiz!" Gabby cried; “could I tell 
him anything else? My father says that 
when people close the doors to do some- 
| thing, they have something to hide. Fun- 
ny it’s the two fellows Gregor doesn't like 
who should get stung. Isn’t it now?" 

“Well—yes,” said Steve. 

“Believe that fishy story?” 
manded scornfully; “I guess not.” 
you know what?" Hub cried sud- 


said 


Look at the way Miss Cooper gave 
me.’ 


Gregor demanded. | 


another boy were kicking a football back | 


Lane’s shades were drawn, and though it 
shades Steve 


Gabby came back, and || 


“T think the whole school has it in| % 4° 


t 
“Oh, Miss Cooper gives it to everybody,” Greenbrier A Presby 
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Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, 
encouragement, advice or discipline. Mili- 
tary training makes bodies strong; high 
academic standards, social and moral train- 
ing brings out individuality, Recreation and 
all outdoor activities. 

Collegiate conrses, prepareiice for Govern- 
ment Academies, Higher Colleges, Univer- 
sities or business. a, Z department, Mili- 
tary training under _U. 8, Army Officers. 
35th year September 17th, 1919. Oatalog. 


A.B.. Ph.D., Headmaster; 8. KENNEDY BROWN, A.B., Registrar. 


Box 67 Germantown, Ohio 


| ORVON GRAFBF BROWN, M. A., President; REED M. BROWN, 


TennesseeMi 
Institute 


America’s manhood revealed 
itself on the battlefields of | 
Kurope, The new generation 
should realize the ideals of 
Americanism for which men 
there died. Life at Tennessee 
Military Inetitute is pervaded 
with these high ideals. Boys | 
from all states are rece.ving a most thorough preparation to 
meet the responsibilities of the future. The erection of 
new buildings last summer has enabled us to double the 
oapectt but the enrollment is limited to 260. 

he T. M. I. faculty is one of the str ngest found in any 
Preparatory school. Special preparation for government 
academies, colleges, oniversities or business. 685 covers 
all expenses. Catalog. Col.C R. ens ey. Superintendent, 
Tennessee Military Institute, Box 50, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


litary 


ilitary Institute 


Purpose—Academic, military and physical 
training under personal supervision. 

ape — Prepares for college. Lower 
school for boys of 8 to 14 years. Only 


recommended boys taken. 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the great art and 
Write for catalog to 


A.M. HENSHAW, Supt., Box 28, College Hill, Ohio 


muste center, 


Gabpy ae-| FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 70 select 
ing to inculcate 
self-reliance, Study and play carefully supervise 

‘The school with the personal touch °’ 
Masoz Cuaries M. Dunoan. Box 93 Freehold, N J. 


oung boys. Just enough of the Military train 
fabite of obedience, promptness ordgriisens and 
4 One teacher 
oy a. 


West ‘VIRGINIA Lewisburg 
terial Ans>toaain 
oar 
era sehool for 1 
nstroctors~all college gradu- 
mountain climate, 2300 
Brick buildi thletic field “Terme $276 Catalog adaress 
uildings athletic fie! erms i o, 
Gon. HB Moore A M.. Prin, Boxi7. 


boys. 1 
ates. Bracin: 


September, 1919 


Stamford Military 
Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound edu- 
cational methods and provides a thorough 
training for mind and body. Located at Ship- 
pan Point on Long Island Sound, convenient 
‘to New York, the situation is ideal. Military 
tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the 
boys in the finest: physical trim. 


Every power is bent toward the complete de- 
velopment of each student. Classes are pur- | 
posely small and boys are assured individual 
consideration from every teacher. Instructors 
are chosen for their moral force as well as for 
their skill. 


The locality permits every kind of outdoor 
sport and the gymnasium is well equipped for 
all indoor exercise. Summer Camp. For cat- 
alogue address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn, 


———$<$—$$—$—— 


| CotuMB Amcitary | 


ACADEMY’ 
" Built by the 


U.S. Government ” 
=] - 


= 


we - 


OD» 8 1 


The South's great military | © 
school where initiative and ~ 
natural gifts of leadership are | ; 
Seagthdned by thorough 22° ae 

scholarship and self-discipline. Boys from 26 states, 

R.O.T.C. under supervision of Lt, Col. E.F.| 
Graham, U.S. A. 

Magnificent $500,000 plant. Largest drill hall 
in the South. 67 acres beautiful campus. Excellent 
parade grounds and field for all sports. Athletics | | 
open to all stud under careful personal super- 
vision, 

Junior School for smaller boys. Separate build- 
ings. en writing for catalog please give age o 
your boy, 

THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 208, Columbia, Tenn. 


hes 


*e Mining Engineer 


A great profession, not overcrowded, offers the 
diligent and ambitious student assured and ex- 
ceptional rewards. Located in the heart of one 7 
the greatest copper mining districts in the worl 
the Oollege offers a unique combination of 
theoretical instruction with practical exper- 
ience in all phases of mine development and 
operation. our year course can be completed 
in three. Vast mines. mills, smelters, electro- 
lytic and power plants of the most modern 
type, are practically a part of the College 
equipment and constitute a factor of enormous 
value in the courses of instruction. Every 
opportunity for specialization. A state es 
rted college not_ conducted for profit. Estab- 
ished 1886. **M. O. M. Men Make Good.”’ For 


descriptive book address Secretary, Houghton, 
Michigan. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mines 


Instruction in smal] groups—personal care. Development 
of character and training for efficient service in life. Pre- 
pares for colleges, technical schools. Separate Junior 
Department with House Mother and constant supervi- 
sion—complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre 
athletic field, Military drill, Carnegie Library. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. ? 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Principal, 
Box 123 Pennsburg, Pa. 


Co-educational, 15 acres of campus. 8 buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, 
art, domestic science. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all 
athletics, Individual instruction. Endowed. 48rd year. Catalog. 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, Owatonna, Minnesota 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school of high standards for a limited number 
of recommended boys. Thorough preparation for 
allcolleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern California 
Climate. Continuous outdoor life among orange 
groves with snow-covered mountains at back gate. 
Sleeping porches. Modern Military Training. 
Camping trips. All sports. 35 miles from Los 
Angeles. Send for catalog. 


W. E. GARRISON, Ph. D., Headmaster, 
Box 230. Claremont, California 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


A country school for boys preparing for college, 
scientific school, and business. Stimulating air, out- 
oor sports, modern homelike buildings. 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS, Mt. Vernon, N. H 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, prepar- 
atory echoo]. Exceptional equipment made possible by 
endowment, New dormitories and gymnasium. Special 
training in business fundamentals, music and oratory. 


E.W. Hambline, Prin., Box 8, Austinburg, O. 
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|ing to happen to us next. 


| aroused. 
| Hiding House was the place, 
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gave it to me,’ Hub insisted stubbornly, 
as though an attempt had been made to 
steal some of his honors. “I wonder if 
Gregor has been telling things.” 

“Telling what?” ' 

“Oh, things. You know how he was 
around the Jitney House, always carrying 
himself high.” 

“I bet he did tell,” Gabby decided 
promptly, “I wouldn’t put it past him. 
The trouble is you can’t figure what’s go- 
We ought to 
do something.” 

“What?” Hub asked. 

“Well, organize. My father says that’s 
how people always get their rights. Didn’t 
the United States organize and get its 
liberty? We'll organize a club.” 

Hub was suspicious. “What kind of 
club?” 

“A club just among ourselves to stand 
together against oppression.’’ Gabby said 
it with an air of theatrical grandness. 
“Remember the poetry we had in grammar 
school: ‘True friends like ‘ivy and the 
wall, both stand together or together fall.’ 
That will be our motto. We’ll call our- 
selves the Ivy Club. All right?” 

Steve and Hub nodded. They had 
reached the high school. The side door 
leading directly to the basement was 
open. Gabby put out his hand. 

“Let’s shake on it,” he said quickly and 
enthusiastically. 

Right hands joined solemnly. Then 
Steve and Gabby went into the building. 
While he donned street attire, Steve won- 
dered just how far he was committed. He 
didn’t want to ask Gabby for fear the 
question might seem like weakness. 

When he came outdoors, two men were 
hosing lawns across the streets and chat- 
ting across a dividing hedge. Hub leaned 
against a lamp post, waiting. 

“Where are we going to meet?” he asked, 
“Every club must have a place.” 

Gabby thought a moment. “How about 
the Hiding House, Steve?” 

This time Steve's enthusiasm was really 
There was no doubt that the 
On a win- 
ter’s night, with a fire going on the hearth, 
there would be some bully times. 

They had reached the street leading to 
the Waterford railroad station. Gabby 
decided to go down and tell Mr. Todd the 
news. Steve hesitated. . 

“Oh, come on,” cried Hub. 

Gregor had quit his summer job when 
school opened, and Mr. Todd was now 
alone. They found him tinkering with an 
automobile engine. He wiped his hands 
on his shirt bosom and sat down to hear 
Gabby’s story. 

Gabby made the most of his opportunity. 
He told a harrowing tale of Hub’s trials 
and enlarged considerably on the locker 
incident. 

Mr. Todd slapped his hands on his knees, 
“Didn’t old ’Lias tell you?’ 

Gabby next told of the club. The old 
man’s eyes actually sparkled. 

“It does me good to see: boys o’ spirit,” 
he_ said feelingly. “Organizin’ a _ secret 
society when the school says there sha’n’t 
a no secret societies. Now ain’t that 
ine!” 

Steve was uneasy. “We don’t exactly 
mean it for a secret society, Mr. Todd. 
They expelled boys two years ago for 
starting a society.” 

“Tush!” cried the old man; “of course 
it’s a secret society, Meets in secret and 
stands together. I almost feel like joinin’. 
Independence is what old ’Lias likes for 
to see. Now let those uppity teachers 
try to be high-handed.” . 

“Just let them,’ Gabby said darkly. 
“How about it, Steve?’ 

“Oh, Steve’s game,” said Hub. 

“T guess it’s all right,” Steve said weak- 
ly; and Elias Todd fell to cackling with 
laughter as though he saw trouble for 
somebody. 


(To be continued in the October num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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A Schoolboy’s Seat 
127 Years Old 


Hew WOULD YOU like to spend your 
school days sitting on a chair like the 
one pictured here? It is twenty inches 
high to the seat, eleven inches wide and is 
made out of three inch plank. The back 
is perfectly straight, too. It is a chair 
that was actually in use in Massachusetts 
a hundred and twenty-seven years ago, and 
is at present in the possession of the Lynn 
Historical Society, of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Such chairs are as different from the scien- 
tifically designed school seats and desks 
of to-day as are the methods of study and 
discipline, for those days held-also the fear 
of the schoolmaster’s birch rod if the 
three R’s were not learned by rote. 

In spite of the discomforts of the old 
log schoolhouses, however, they turned out 
many men-’who became honored citizens 
and great patriots. How much more ought 
to be expected of the boys of to-day with 
their high standards, excellent equipment 
and splendid opportunities. 
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EPISCOPAL 


The Goal of 


Every 
American Boy 


should be four years of training 
at a real military school. One 
where from reveille until taps 
every activity functions in a mil- 
itary manner. One where the 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


40th year. New $60,000 se gg ns building. A mod- 
ern high-standard schoo! located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 
10 cadets to each teacher secure individual atten- 
tion for every boy. Prepares for universities and 
business life, Rate $ Catalogue. ‘Annual 
Spring encampment. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins tnder U.S. 
Principal, Box 410 War Dept. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


87th year. Army Officer Detailed. 
R. O. T. C. $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 


- “If you wish to make sure of your son's scholastic 
as well as military sraining. choose Peekskill."* 
—The late Maj. Gen. Bell's advice to parents. 


Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C, A. ROBINSON, 
Ph, D., Principals, Peekskill, N. ¥. 


N M 4 Military 
| Cw e@xico Institute 
| @ A state-owned school in the heart of the 
vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Al- 
titude 38700 feet. Preparatory and Junior 
College. Address 


| @ Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box A, Roswell, New Mexico 


Military 
Ficademy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


atmosphere is military, and where 
one absorbs correct ideas of 
organization, cooperation, team- 
work and fair play. 


St. John’s is such a school, and 
the lad who places himself in 
harmony with St. John’s methods 
is equipping himself with a strong 
body, an alert mind, and a char- 
acter fit to cope with the problems 
of business and professional life. 
The reputation of St. John’s is 
such that the enrollment is 
filled early each year. Do not 
delay in writing for catalogue. 


ST.JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 21-J, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 58th Year 


ONG established as a military institution © 
with honor ideals, and the development of 
competent manhood for its aim, Pennsyl- 

vania Military College has proven its efficiency 
in war and peace. The college offers strong. 
courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics and Finance. Complete Equipment. 
Preparatory and Junior Schools. All athletics. 
Write for catalog. Address 


Colonel CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
Chester, Pa. 


Box 545 


SCHOOL 4r Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, his- 
toric “Irving” country. 88rd year. 28 years 
under present Head Master. New site and build- 
ings, 1 Prepares for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Individual as well as class in- 
struction. Equipment includes Athletic Field, 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Address 


J, M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 923 


The Southern Military Academy 


Plant, rom fully equipped. Carefully traing for all 


Universities, est Point, Annapolis, Business, Diplo- 
mas awarded. Music, physical culture, athletics, gym- 
nasium, swimming-pool,_ Fuil Faculty of university 
and army specialists, Dormitories and equipment 
brand new, sweet and sanitary. Electric lights, steam 
heat, sleeping porches, baths, toilets, showers, hot and 
cold water on all floors. Healthful and delightful 
climate, congenial and cultured society. Board and 
tuition, $500.00, Address Qo}, W. D. Fonville, Pres., 


Box A, Greensboro, Alabama, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


* Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient master. 


Preparatory and.scientific departments. 


agement of a house father and mother. 
: ARCHIBALD Y. GALBRAITH, A.B., (Harvard 1899), Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Gulf Gast Military 


Stimulating life in the open. 
fields. .Six buildings Gymnasium, Modern and complete equipment. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. 


Directed work and play. 


Big athletic 
79th year. 


Under the man- 


a? Naval Academy 


A disease-resisting Physique, developed by sleeping on screened porches the year round, and by all 


forms of 
Send us the Boy 
and we will re- 
turn you the Man 


Faculty 


athletics and water sports, 

A well trained Mind, made alert by a strong body and equipped for all emergencies by a college-bred 
alty. 

A Strong Will acquired by learning how to obey and how to command. 

A Rugged Character built by association with manly boys and manly men. 


Both Military and Naval Training under Government Officers 
Our Junior School for Boys between the ages of 8 and 15 solves this important problem for parents, 
For Catalogue, address the Academy, Route 1, Gulfport, Mississippi 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 
Boonville, Mo. 
76th Year 


KEMPER 


and new equipment. 


$600. For catalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 
734 Third Street, 


leges and Universities. New $150,000.00 fire-proof 
Early application advised. Patron- . 
age offered.last'year largely exceeded capacity. Tuition 


Boonville, Mo. 


The U.S. War Department rates Kemper as 
an ‘Honor School,” the highest rating given. 
Largest and most completely equipped 
prep” schoolin the West. Senior and Junior 
units R.O.T.C. Certificate admits to col- 
barracks " ‘ ‘ 
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The McCallie School * 


50 


SUMMER SESSION. 


Box 22 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


AN INSTITUTION OF LONG STANDING 
FOUNDED FOR THE BOYS OF AMERICA 
GUIDED BY PROGRESSIVE IDEALS 


Write for “‘The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
Address REGISTRAR, Harvard Avenue 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


(11 miles from Phila.) 


SCHOOL Founded 1867 

Unit R. 0. T. C. 
Military science taught by U.8. Army officer, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. 341 boys enrolled from 
28 states and 3 foreign countries last year. Un- 
usually liberal terms. All sports, Out-of-doors 
the year round. A broader preparation than the 
public school can give. Catalog. REV. WALTER 


MITCHELL, D. D., Reetor, Box X, Charleston, 8, C. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last session. 
argest private academy inthe Hast, 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, Sov- 
ernment Ac ies or Business, 
Government Honor Sehool 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure 
ry, brac mountain ‘sir of 
the famous 


Colonel WM. @. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


SEWANEE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Widest certificating privileges; excellent equipment, 
Unit of Reserve Officers’ prelning eee 
Battalion of Infantry, Staff and Cadet Band. 
2000 feet elevation in the Cumberland Mountains. 
fe ea development through all forma of athletics, 
Episcopal. Charges $550.00. Established 1868. 
Early applications advisable; applicants exceeded ca- 
pacity 1918. Designated as one of the ten honor 
ooebO of America, 
ox 


Under entire new management. Robert Allen's 
school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent opportunity 
for make-up work and summer tutoring in mountains, 
at health resort. Regular school prepares for college 

-or business. Semi-military. 3 well appointed build- 
ings. Boys live with masters under refining influ- 
ences. Honor system. Tennis, baseball—all_athlet- 
ics. Write for Summer Announcement and Oatalog. 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box M, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


ser ree 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Culver Military Academy 


The catalog describes the famous Culver militarysystem, | 


the 500-acre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, the superb 
array of buildings, Send for a copy. Spplicarians should 
be filed now to insure entrance in 1919 and 1920, 

THE REGISTRAR, CULVER, IND. 


NEw JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


Bordentown Military Institute (2079382. Bripayation 


for college or business. 


SH ATTUCK College Preparatory. Military 
drill and discipline under U. 8. 
War Dept. Reserve Officers Training Corps. A church 
school with the experience, traditions and ideals of 50 
years. An early enrollment necessary this year. 
oO, W. NEWHALL, A. B., Headmaster, 
Drawer E, 


Mohegan Lake School 


Schoo) or Business, with certificate privileges. Average 
number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mo- 
hegan Lake. Physical Training and Athletics under pro- 
fessional direction, A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal. 

NEw YorK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 63. 


(Military) Thorough prepa- 


Kingsley School for Boys 


J. R. Campbell, M. A., Box D, 


Essex Fells, N. J. 

Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercer sbur: g Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160, 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys. 


A school with a high moral standard where strong, virile 
manhood is developed. Limited enrollment—one teacher to 
7 boys. Military drill. Special care of younger boys. Opens 
September 17th. Rate #480. Catalog. 

J.R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N.C. 


Home School 
For Boys 


Able men train boys for college. Individual attention. 1000 
feet elevation. Big athletic field. All sports. Swimming. 
Boating. Military drill. Honor system. Boys live in 
Masters’ homes. Address HEADMASTERS 8. J. and Jd. P. 
McCALLIE, MISSIONARY RIDGE CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PIONEER WESTERN CAMPS 


In the Fox River Valle 17th Season 
Keewatin for Boys, Pokegama for Girls. 
ummer Schoo anadian Canoe Trips. 


Address Director, 1524 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
I Lak re 
Junior Plattsburg, ‘nyo 


New York 


The Camp Where You Can Fly 
An all around vacation camp for sport and training. 
For particulars please address j 
Junior Plattsburg, 9 East 45th Street, New York City 


‘ Hea) for college and business. Music, athletics. New 
$25, 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. | 


ration forCollege,Technical | 


MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, 
moral, and physical man-timber with 
keen, broad, and true minds. 


Saint John’s School, 
Manlius, develops its boys according 


to common-sense principles, success- 
fully joining the theoretical with 
the practical. It offers preparation 
for college and business, and gives 
superior military training through its 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Verbeck, Pres. Thorough equipment. Send for 
Mantius, N.Y. booklet and information. 


Brig. Gen. Wm. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
An old school with a Pees 


Re = tation. policy. Has educated and developed 
boys in character, mind and body by a system involving 
personal attention of qualified instructors. Takes pride 
in its quiet but continuous achievement of over a 
century's training of boys to become men of integrity 
and usefulness. 


Scope. Prepare boys for business activity or en- 
——— trance to ranking colleges and universities. 
Practical military instruction in conjunction with 
field work. Efficient and constructive methods of 
physica) training supplemented by athletic sports. 
Titi Admirably situated on the highlands of 
Facilities. the Hudson thirty milee from New York. 
Complete with modern buildings and apparatus. Per- 
fect co-ordination between various departments, A 
school home with an ideal environment. Address 


Charles Frederick Brusie,P.0.Box 515, Ossining -On-Hudson,N.Y. 


af ae. on) 
Military Institut 

With a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and drill 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
‘laboratories, buildings and woodworking shops. 
Designated ‘‘Honor School’’ by War Dept. Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Early registration necessary; 


waiting list 1917-1918, References required. 
Address (nformation Bureau, K. M. 1., LYNDON, KY. 


_ THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS | 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing yf Gallien ‘ae University pre Jon Be VEmall | 
classes. Individual attention, Athletics, Recreation build- 
ing and athletic field on Lake Cayngs; full navy outfit, L 


Reeréation Bldg. and Crew ted enrollment. Healthful 


and beautifully locate 
above Ithaca and Lake Cay- 
uga. Corpiicate privilege. 
Summer School. Special- 
aration for 
trance Exam- 
Two terms, Jul: 
14-August 16; August 1 
September 20. 
Special Tutoring School. 
year round, nen eroee 
preparatory 
Experienced faculties 
forall Schools. Write for cataloge. 
Director, A.M. Drummond,M.Ac, 
Box 116, Ithaca, N. Ye 


tiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washingto 


Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to100 boys. 
$425. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 


trial institutions. Separate lower school for younger boys. 
For particulars address 
Box 900, Morgan Park, III. 


Cou. H. D, ABELLS, Sup't., 
“4 : NORTH PARSONSFIELD, 
Parsonsfield Seminary _ 
For boys and girls. Inthe foothills of the White Mountains. 
200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. All sports. College 
preparatory course. Domestic Science, Agriculture. En- 
dowment permits $200 to cover al! expense. Booklet. 
WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., Prin., Box 6, Kezar Falls, Maine 


(1 hour from Chicago) 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
1000 feet above 


developed through comradeshi 
boys. Vigilant watchfulness o' abs habits. 
Summer Camp, Gnekama, Mich. BLE HILL, Principal 


Beautiful campus of 40 acres. College preparatory, Outdoor and 
indoor sports. One resident master te every four boarding pupils. 
Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. 

Write for descriptive catalog and view book. 
Wm. H. Church, Hesdmaster, Washington, D.C, 


Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama 


Three departments. Academy—secondary courses; College— 


college courses; Army and Navy, preparation for West Point | 


and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive faculty, 
thorough training. Catalogs. Addrese Col. W. L. Murfee. 


The Virginia Episcopal School 


Near) LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


PATER for college and university, <a 
modern equipment, in beautiful mountain country. ducation at 
cost through generosity of founders, Apply for information to 

REV. ROBERT C. JETT, D. D., Principal 


MARYLAND, ST. MARY’s Co., Charlotte Hall. 


Founded 1774. A well- 
Charlotte Hall School established Military 
Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Es- 
tate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for boys. 
Business and classical courses. Moderate terms. or 
catalog addresa Capt. B. F, Crowson, Principal. 


Caesar Lessons ily by users of my 


“Consecutive Vocabulary ’—lists and defines the 
words as or Agree 146 pages, cloth, 60¢ postpaid. | 
T. H. WIN , 1489 W. Ist Ave., Sta. D, Columbus, Ohie. 


mM. | 
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Bank Hounds 
By G. B. SHATTUCK 


phi kerers | 


Bess are “at home” don't 
Ring the door bell. 


When Juno and 
try the windows. 


F MY NEIGHBOR’S WATCHDOG, Jim, 
on my premises, seeks to entertain him- 


cat, I can drive him off the place by simply 
telling him to “go home.” But if I enter 
my neighbor’s grounds I may be obliged 
to defend myself with a stick, especially if 
it be after dark and Jim is on guard. 

Now Jim and I are good friends—that 
is, up to a certain point. He knows he has 
no business over on my side of the hedge, 
but that he will not be sent home if he be- 
haves himself. On his side of the hedge 
he is a different dog altogether. 
of responsibility is so keen that, when I 
call on his master, he watches every move 
'I make. When on guard he is bold as a 
lion. When off duty he is meek as the pro- 
verbial lamb. 


dog. They are not unusual. But I have 
never seen them so highly developed as in 
the two hounds that guard a bank watch- 
man of my acquaintance. 

Several banks in this city are near each 


tion, make a tour of all the banks and re- 
|}turn to the station by walking less than a 
imile. These banks have united and em- 
ployed one man as guard, Tim McGee. On 
his shoulders rests the chief responsibility 
‘of making the banks safe for their de- 
positors, 

| This is a large contract for one man, but 
let me explain. Starting from the police 
station every night about seven o’clock, Mc- 
Gee examines each bank in turn and re- 
ports again’ at police headquarters in an 
hour. As he passes through the guard- 
room an officer at the switchboard checks 
him up. If he happens to be later than ten 
minutes, the sergeant on duty sends a 
roundsman out to locate him. So all night 
'long MeGee visits each bank at least once 
an hour, sometimes oftener, and reports 
regularly at headquarters. Few thieves 
would risk breaking into a bank, “cracking” 
the safe, and getting away, with a scant 
sixty minutes at their disposal. Still there 


imight be some bold enough to take a} 


chance. 

If this should be attempted, 
essential to success would lie in disposing 
of the watchman. Here is where the two 
bank hounds, “Bess” and “Juno,” 
into the game. 

These dogs are Great Danes trained to 
all costs. When no danger is present they 
are gentle as kittens. 
a suspicious move 
illustrate. 


How They Guard Their Master 


NE EVENING, as my daughter and I 
left the theater and strolled leisurely 
| along the sidewalk, waiting for a car, I saw 
McGee and Bess standing in front of one 
of the banks. I stopped to chat with him, 
and my daughter, who is very fond of dogs, 
fell in love with Bess. 

“What a huge dog you have, and how 
gentle!" she exclaimed, as she patted the 
Dane’s great head. 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is gentle 
enough on this side of the door. But look.” 

As he spoke McGee turned to enter the 
bank. Instantly Bess wheeled around, 
pushed ahead of her master, and rushed 
inside the moment the door was opened. 
Closing and locking the door, he motioned 
me to step up to the window on the outside 
and tap on the glass. I did so. Like a 
flash that hound was at me! The gentle 
“doggie” 
fore, was transformed into a howling, rag- 
ing, fighting wolf crazed by one passion, to 
tear out my throat. As she made a 
plunge for the window, her master grabbed 
the brute by the collar and checked her just 
in time. Still she raved and tugged to get 
at me until I stepped back in the shadows 
away from the window. A moment later 
MeGee unlocked the door and followed Bess 
quietly out onto the sidewalk. As she 
passed the door she dropped the wolf and 
became the doggie once more. Immediately 
I stepped up and patted her head, and she 
let me do it without the slightest protest. 
An inch and a half of bank door trans- 
formed Bess from a doggie to a wolf and 
back again! 

Her daughter Juno is developing into even 
a better and larger bank hound. 

These dogs always walk behind their 
master and after midnight, when the streets 


! Well, a story will 


tack him from the rear. Nobody ever has. 
Should some misguided thug be so foolish 
as to “lay” for him in a darkened door- 
way, there would be a shambles. 


with this watchman when he has examined 
a bank. The moment he opens the street 
door, the dogs rush in and go through the 
place in short order, If a burglar should 
be concealed inside, planning to murder 
McGee and crack the safe, there would be 
a sudden change of program. 


never been robbed. 
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forgets his manners and, wandering over | 


self by tormenting my private and original | 


His sense | 


I suppose every American boy has no- | 
ticed these traits in a well-trained watch- | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


| 


Randolph-Macon Academy | 


Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifie Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and 
outdoor sports. Terms $400. 28th session opens 
September l6th, 1919, For catalog address Box 419. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


| 2 training again open to civilians 
ec rica Over 000 men train ed for elec 
— trical industries in experience 

of more than a quarter of a century, For men of char- 
acter, ambition and limited time. Condensed course in 


| Electrical 
s s 

| E 4 4 ates to secure 

: NEIMCCTINE w:-, secure 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practica] Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, instal] wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Oourse with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Thoroughly ys fireproof dormi- 
tories, dining hall, laboratories, shops, 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct.1,1919, 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
312 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


enables gradu- 


NE young man says, after a course at Bradley, that 
“sit was the best investment that he ever made when | 
he spent two cents for stamp to send for catalog o 
the course in watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving. 
He is now in business for himself aa leading jeweler 
of his town, has a stock of $15,000 all paid for, and al! 
this due to the above investment. 
What others have dome you can do. Address a 
letter to BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, and get our latest 
book telling you all about it. 


BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, PEORIA, ILL. | 


ry 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how L 


other; one may start from the police sta- | 


the one 
come 


the one duty of defending their master at | 


But let anyone make | J 


outside the door, a moment be-| 


cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 
Why be handicapped? Our system re- 
moves speech defects. 24 years of success. N O 
raduates. Enrollany time. Free literature. MORE 
wis School, 25 Adelaide St., Detrgiaam Mich. IV 

get my large FREE book and special rate. 

Largest and best schoolin the world Suring by 

oe 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 9 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
Largest and best equipped school, Course 
brief and simple. Thousands of satisfied 
attend no stammering school till you 
natural method. Write today. Lee Walls Millard, 
Morth-Western School, 283% Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Pet Stock for Boys 


2, 
0 
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Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


| The 20th Century 
wi i uk All- Round Dogs 
hh | 4 Choice Stock For Sale 

& , }OORANG KENNELS 


i The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World. 


Dept. R LaRue, Ohio 


‘Make Money Spare Time 


n! RAISING RABBITS. We start you on 


credit. Wonderful industry, fascinating, 
one can succeed, 


fast growing, immensely profitable, ny- 
nstructive booklet 10c, none free. 

American Rabbit Products 
1001 A. 


Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PICK UP SQUAB MONEY! 
The Purina Plan and Purina Pigeon 
Feed will start you right. Now's 
your-chance to go in business. Write 
for free circular, ‘'Profit in Squabs.” 

RALSTON PURINA CO. 
897 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds, 


w - ER eee eee 
Big Money, Raise Rabbits for Us 


{ Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We' sell 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Exprese al) rab- 
bits raised from our ‘Pure Bred Stock’"’—Our 
Expense. Contract and literature 10ce—none free. 
UNITED FUR and PRODUCE CO. inc. 
Dept. 20, 2017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, tll. 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS 


FOR M I furnish breeders cheap, and buy all 
EX you raise at 30 to 0c per pound alive. 
| Hundreds make big money. Send 100 for Breeders 
Instruction Booklet, cousract, | pico list, ete. 


IT PAYS TO RAISE HARES REBicRee>, 


Belgians, Flemish Giant, Dutch and Blue Americans. I¢ 

is Educational and Profitable,if you buy them from a Reliable 

Breeder, who guarantees Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 
EPH BLANK, 428 Highland Ave., 

DEPT. B IOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 


MEMO RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus. We buy all you raise. Easy to} 


are deserted, it is not a good plan to at-| 


That's | 


On more than one oecasion I have been | 


Now you know why these banks have | 


raise—very a eaemegi 3 demand, P: 
t better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 
contract, booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
| CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAISE CUINEA PICS 


Big demand, 


Mora profitable than poultry. 

Thousands needed. Experience unnecessary 

Send for our money-making proposition and 

big free illustrated book, explains all. 
LABORATORY SUPPLY CO. 

Oept. C, 2841 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa» 


90 Hares, etc. BOOKLET FREE, 
or will mail colored descriptive 60-page 
book, ‘'Our Store at Your Door,’’ for 10c. 


J. A. BERGEY, Bex 38, TELFORD, PA. 


Varieties, All Breeds, Choice Poul- 
try, Eggs, Baby Chicks, Pigeona, 
Dogs, Ferrets, Parrots, Belgian 


September, 19]9 
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Raising Rabbits— Part IT. 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


item in the care of the rabbit, 

and the manner in which the 
rabbit is fed will determine wheth- 
er it will ebe healthy and a profit, 
or a source of loss and disappoint- 
ment. If boys will study the do- 
mesticated rabbit for a while they 
will notice that it is not the same 
animal as the wild rabbit, hence it should 
not be expected to conform to its own na- 
ture successfully if it is fed as the wild 
rabbit is. ; 

Green food is a valuable portion of the 
rabbit's diet but it must not be fed green 
food exclusively. Green food is more a 
relish for the domesticated rabbit, or a 
tonic, than a food and it should be fed 
sparingly with that thought in mind. 

The domesticated rabbit is a meat 
animal and it should be fed just as other 
farm meat animals are fed, with reason- 
able limitations. That is, it needs a bal- 
anced ration of concentrates, roughage and 
green food. It likes variety and it will 
eat almost anything that is good to eat, 
provided it is clean. It is a heavy eater 
and it will not be hard to overfeed, but 
where it is kept in sanitary hutches and 
kept healthy, little trouble should be ex- 
perienced along this line. 

Where I first started to keep rabbits, I 
happened to get my first trio in the spring 
and I naturally turned to green food, in 
the form of dandelions, chicory and clover. 
That is all I fed so long as it was possible 
to get it. Luckily, I had no trouble and 
the rabbits seemed to get along all right, 
but I soon found that they were under 
weight, largely because they had not had 
the right sort of things to eat. 

Since then, I have tried many rations 
and have found that the rabbit is, in many 
respects, of the same nature as a cow, 
and requires just such a ration. 


The Daily Routine 


[N THE MORNING, I feed my rabbits a 
mash composed of equal parts of oats, 
wheat bran, alfalfa meal and chopped car- 
rots. If I can procure rolled oats at a 
reasonable price, I use it, but if it is too 
high to be profitable I use whole oats, 
soaking it overnight in water. In the 
morning the water is drained off and the 
dry portions ixed in and when this is 
done properly there will be just enough 
moisture in the soaked oats to make the 
mash crumbly, not sloppy. To this I add 
salt to taste, about a tablespoonful to 
twenty rabbits. 

In the winter, I alternate this mash 
every other morning with whole oats, and 
in the summer with green food or car- 
rots fresh from the garden. 

The rabbits must have fresh water each 
time they are fed and it is kept before 
them all the time, except in winter when 
they are allowed to drink and the water 
erocks are then emptied to keep from 
freezing. 

Does with young must have a noon feed- 
ing of. milk and stale bread in order to 
aid them in nursing their young, and when 
the little fellows commence to run around 
it is kept up so that they can eat it also. 
This takes a great drain off the mother 
doe and keeps her in better condition. 

The proper amount to feed each animal 
varies. It is a matter which can be 
learned only by experience and intelligent 
observation. To boys I would say, be 
careful not to feed too much. I have 
watched boys in my neighborhood with 
their rabbits and it seems to be a tend- 
ency to be too generous. It is proper to 
feed the rabbit all that it needs, but dan- 
gerous and expensive to feed it too much. 

A large handful of the mash is about 
right for each adult rabbit. This is about 
three ounces, If the rabbit is nursing 
young, give her all she will eat and keep 
the mash before her all the time. It is 
impossible to feed a nursing doe too much. 

And as the young develop and begin to 
nibble at everything, she must have more 
and more as: they will soon be crowding 
her out and cleaning up everything that is 
placed in the hutch. A doe with young 
six weeks of age ought to have twenty- 
eight ounces of mash every morning. 

At night, I feed ordinary clover hay. 
Rabbits are great lovers of good hay and 
they will eat all kinds, from timothy to 
alfalfa; but where I live clover possesses 
better feeding value, cost considered, than 
timothy or alfalfa. Alfalfa is undoubtedly 
the best hay for the rabbits, or for any 
meat stock, that can be procured, but in 
this section it is too high to be really pro- 
fitable, costing more than twice as much 
as clover and being hard to obtain at some 
seasons of the year. 

Where it is possible to get good alfalfa 
at a reasonable price, use it by all means, 
as it possesses better feeding value than 
clover, if the price is not prohibitive. 

Feed a good sized handful to each adult 
rabbit and let the doe with nursing young 
have all she will eat. You will soon learn 
the proper amount to feed by observing 
how much is left in the morning. If 
nothing is left except a few hard stems, 
increase the amount until you find out just 
what they need. If the rabbits are fully 
matured, feed only a handful, as they do 
not need so much 
and to overfeed will 
only cause them to 
get “hog fat’’ which 
is undesirable in a 
rabbit. 

It is not neces- 
sary to buy hay to 
feed during the 
summer. You can 
economize this 
much in the ration 
by changing the 
feeding of green 
food to night and 
alternating mash 
and whole grain in 
the mornings. 

Green clover is 
excellent for this 
purpose. If the boy 
is living in the city 
or in a small town 


B item int is the most important 


“Good lands! What happened to you?” 
I tried to loop-the-loop, like those 
airplane birds.” 


he can generally find a vacant lot close at 
hand which has enough clover on it to keep 


him running all summer, If he does not 
have access to any such convenience, let me 
suggest something I did last summer which 
answered this riddle and incidentally led to 
a’ discovery that may be of some value to 
the future feeding of rabbits. 

I had a large corner in the garden which 
I planted in peanuts, largely for the edi- 
fication of the children in the neighbor- 
hood. Now the peanut produces a vine 
which is almost identical with that of 
certain varieties of clover and _ other 
legumes. It has a valuable addition, how- 
ever, of a large oily content. I fed it all 
summer to two growing rabbits and they 
made surprising gains in weight. They 
had nothing else to eat, save occasional 
grain. Yet they made faster gains in 
weight than the other rabbits, and their 
coats stayed slick and glossy. Upon using 
those rabbits on the table we found quite 
a difference in flavor, no doubt due to 
the peanut oil in the ration. I had such 
of the vines as matured crops of peanuts, 
cured and fed it as hay as long as it 
lasted. The rabbits were especially fond 
of it and I got two crops from it, the 
peanuts and the hay. 
' Rabbits are fond of roots and should 
have them regularly. If they cannot be 
procured at a reasonable price, feed them 
at least once a week as a sort of tonic, 
chopping them up and feeding them in the 
mash, or else feeding them whole for the 
morning feed. I use carrots as they seem 
to be better and the rabbits prefer them 
to anything else. However, beets, stock 
mangles, turnips or potatoes may be fed. 

One large carrot to each rabbit makes 
a fine breakfas‘ for them, especially in 
winter. If the young breeder has a gar- 
den or a vacant lot at hand, he can plant 
it to carrots and have a plentiful supply 
for feeding the year around. When the 
boy takes this interest in his work and 
tries to economize on his rabbit ration, he 
can make his rabbit income almost pure 
profit for his labor. 


‘Keep ’Em Clean 


O NOT feed the rabbits in wooden 

boxes, troughs or in tin cans. Use 
earthen crocks or metal dishes having a 
granite or glazed finish so that they can 
be kept clean and free from filth and 
germs. Never feed sour mash or allow 
it to stand for any length of time in the 
dishes. It will cause digestive disorders. 
Seald out the crocks and water dishes 
every other day and you need have no fear 
along this line. This is especially import- 
acd in the summer when the weather is 
ot. 

In this connection, it is well to say some- 
thing about cleanliness. I have already 
mentioned the fact that it is necessary; 
in fact, it‘is imperative that the hutches 
be cleaned out daily. 


manure and refuse from the _ hutch, 
pa a fresh, air-slaked lime over the 
oor. 


Once each week take a spray pump and 
thoreughly disinfect the hutches inside and 
out with a good rabbit disinfectant. I 
say “rabbit disinfectant’ because many 
people do not know that the coal tar dis- 
infectants, used for poultry houses and 
stock barns, are extremely disagreeable to 
the rabbit and cause it to suffer unneces- 
sarily. The rabbit disinfectants use the 
scent of the pine tree as a base, instead of 
coal tar, and it does not seem to have any 
disagreeable effect upon the rabbit’s sen- 
sitive nostrils. It is well to buy a spray 
pump. They can be had for fifty cents, 
and thirty cents’ worth of disinfectant will 
last the small rabbitry for many months. 

This disinfecting process is extremely 
necessary in the summer, as that is the 


season when disease germs breed the 
quickest. 
The rabbit is not a frail animal, but 


keep in mind that it would be impossible 
for the human family to live and keep 
healthy in the condition it does, particu- 
larly where filth was allowed to accu- 
mulate. So give Bunny a square deal. 


Watch for Diseases 


A® TO DISEASES, the rabbit is subject 
to many. Most of them are traced 
back to unsanitary conditions and the 
balance to improper feeding conditions. 

Unclean hutches are ged shown in 
the rabbit’s ears. A small parasite forms, 
eating the membrane of the ear and 
caking a large crust on it. It soon be- 
comes hard and heavy, hanging down, 
causing the rabbit pain. Get some cam- 
phorated oil and pour a small quantity in 
the ear. It will completely cure it in three 
or four days. Then keep the filth out of 
your hutches more carefully. 

I might mention 
any number of 
other diseases and 
disorders of the 
rabbit, but if the 
boy who is starting 
out will practice 
cleanliness and 
sanitation, in 
hutehes that are 
properly built, he 
will not need any 
of the advice. 


(Breeding and 
the care of 
young rabbits 
will be discuss- 
ed by Mr. Sher- 
lock next 
month.) 
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So she told the grocery man to bring a jar right away, 


51 


**Mine isn’t 
just butter— it’s , 
Beech-Nui!’” 


= ez < LESS 
WOLD ds DERRY 


What I Said to Mother: 


SAID to her, “‘Something’s the matter in the pantry— 
there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter there.’’ 


She 


always keeps some, because I like it and because she says it 


does me good. 


If there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in your pantry, 


have your mother get a jar. 


But tell her to get the Beech-Nut 


kind because that hasn’t any grit in it and isn’t bitter. 


BeecH-Nut Packinc ComPANY, 


Canajonarig, N. Y. 


‘*Foods of Figest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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BOYS 


facts about the Robbins Telephone Set 


1809 North Central Park Avenue 


LARGE PROFITS Quickly made. We 
supply stock and sh b 
to market gu a ralae for ‘a3 
each. bea 
D illustrated book,"Common EDEE 
he Serboor tatnrwige co 
, Eighth and Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 


or 


> 
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Real Boys, j 


ee ee ‘ 


. r ’ 


y Here’s the private telephone you 
can really own— put up, take down 
st the thing for Scout work. Any real boy can have 
eaps of fun and instructive entertainment with the 


idee Robbins Electric Telephone 


A perfect electric telephone set—ruhs with dry batteries. Put it up 
7 %~ easy—in the field—from your house to your chum’s—fr 
Y vie a a pny! or 3 hundred ; 
y minutes’ work, and you can hear plainly up to a distance of 1,000 
; feet. Think of the fun of owning ci 
™% é .. and talking over a real telephone. ff 
Comes complete with two transmitters, two re- 
ceivers and connecting wire. Guaranteed to work 
PRTIOI ONY ys oi 6s i695 55s cen esteavevERaetie ses 
try your favorite store or dealer. If 
~,,¥oucan’t get it there, send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you the set prepaid. Write anyway for interesting 


of gage j 


—how to use it in the home 
and field, for sport and in scout work. Address, 


ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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. “B Put Up 
Your Own Lines 
Quickly—Anywhere 


£ 


and do with just as you please. 


l ‘om house to 
different places—only a few 


Chicago, Illinois 


Raise. Belgian Hares 


for us. Surprising profits. We pay you 
$7.00 a pair and express charges. We 
furnish high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, cellar, barn, 
ete. Contract and Catalog FREE. 

UNITED FOOD & FUR ASSN., Desk 8, 329 W. 48th St., New York 


certi 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 

. The One Man Dog 
We are the most selective breeders in the world. Our dogs are bred for intellect, 
for usefulness, for brawn, and are not mere hothouse show specimens, We offer 


hardy, farm-raised puppies, raised under 1000 fruit trees, igreed, registered, 
Hea stock. Also a splendid, mature, upstanding ecard + 


The Dog that Thinks 


a female already 


bred to our fine stud. At stud, the magnificent, brawny, brainy, noble Interna- 


PRESENT. 


tional Ohampion Kootenai Chinook, fee $25. Also other studs. 
quest. r Safe delivery—satisfaction guaranteed. AN AIREDALE PUPPY I8 


VIBERT KENNELS, Box 1B, Weston, N. J. 


Booklet on re- 


—~e 
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SUMMER SESSION. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 
R. 0. T. C. 
Military science Baye by U.8. Army officer. Col- 
lege Preparatory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. 341 boys enrolled from 
28 states and 3 foreign countries last year. Un- 
usually liberal terms, All sports. Out-of-doors 
the year round. A broader preparation than the 
public school can give. Catalog, REV. WALTER 
MITCHELL, D. D., Rector, Box X, Charleston, 8, C. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest private academy in the East, 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old pre- 
\ pared for the Universities, Boe. 
ernment ies or Business. 
Savevaheas Honor School 
1 3600 feet, phove sea level; pure 
ry, =| mountain Ph of 
the tamonl henandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military, training develops obe- 
dience, health and manly car- 


STAUNTON 


| riage. Fine shady as = 
nasium, swimmin, a th- 
t/ letic park. Daily drill 8. Bo: r. from 


homes of refinement only desired. 

Personal, individual Vinstruction by 
our tutoria stem. Academy fifty- 
nine yearsold. $200,000 barracks, 

full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 

Charges, $550.00. Handsome catalogue 
free. Address 


Colonel Wi. @. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, 


Staunton, Va. 


ACADEMY 


1. Widest iy certiicating privileges; a equipment, 
Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training © ores 

. Battalion of Infantry, Staff and Cadet Band. 

4. 2000 feet elevation in the Cumberland Mountains. 
Physical ferslopment} Earengh all forms of athletics, 

» Episcopal, Charges $550.00. Established 1868. 

7. Early applications advisable; applicants exceeded ca- 


pacity Designated as one of the ten honor 
Schools of America, 
Box 650 Sewanee, Tennessee 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY | 


Under entire new management. Robert Allen's 
school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent opportunity 
for make-up work and summer tutoring in mountains, 
at health resort. Regular school prepares for college 
orbusiness. Semi-military. 3 well appointed build- 
ings. Boys live with masters under refining influ- 
ences. Honor system. Tennis, baseball—all athlet- 
ics. Write for Summer Announcement and Catalog. 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box M, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Culver Military Academy 


The catalog describes the famous Culver militarysystem, 
the 500-acre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, the superb 
array of buildings. Send for a copy. 
filed now to insure entrance in 19. 
THE REGISTRAR, CULVER, IND. 


spppiicetions should 


NrEw JERSEY, Barignte yee ihe Delnware : 

si Md Thorou reparation 
Bordentown Military Institute {.."a78). Brpparntion 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Military training. Supervised ath- 

leticas. 35th year. For catalogue, Drawer C-18, address 
Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
SH ATTUCK College Preparatory. Military 
drill and discipline under U. 8. 
War Dept. Reserve Officers Training Corps. A church 
school with the experience, traditions and ideals of 50 

years. An ett sateen’ necessary this year. 
W. NEWHALL, A . Headmaster, 

Drawer E, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 
(Military) Thorough prepa- 
Mohegan Lake School ration forCollege, Technical 
School] or Business, with certificate privileges. Average 
number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mo- 
Physical Training and Athletics under pro- 


. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal. 
New YorRK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 63 


Kingsley School for Boys 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
hills. For illustrated catalog address 
J. R. Campbell, M. A., Box D, 
Essex Fells, N. J. 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys. 


A school with a high moral standard where strong, virile 

manhood is developed. Limited enrollment—one teacher to 

7 boys. Military drill. Special care of younger boys. Opens 

September 17th. Rate $480. Catalog. 

J.R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N.C. 
A Home School 


The McCallie School * "rer‘ssst 


Able men train boys for college. Individual attention. 1000 
feet elevation. Big athletic field. All sports. Swimming. 
Boating. Military drill. Honor system. Boys live in 
Masters’ homes. Address HEADMASTERS 8. J. and J. P. 
McCALLIE, MISSIONARY RIDGE CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PIONEER WESTERN CAMPS 


In the Fox River Valle 17th Season 
neem for Boys, Pokegama for Girls. 
Summer anadian Canoe Trips. 


Address Direetor, 1524 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
Lake Ch in, 
Junior Plattsburg, ‘“Nsryent” 


New York 


The Camp Where You Can Fly 
An all around vacation camp for sport and training. 
or particulars please address 


Junior Plattsburg, 9 East 45th Street, New York City 


WARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


AN INSTITUTION OF LONG STANDING 
FOUNDED FOR THE BOYS OF AMERICA 
GUIDED BY PROGRESSIVE IDEALS 


Write for ‘“‘The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
Address REGISTRAR, Harvard Avenue 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(11 miles from Phila.) 


MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, 
moral, and physical man-timber with 
keen, broad, and true minds. 


Saint John’s School, 
Manlius, develops its boys according 


to common-sense principles, success- 
fully joining the theoretical with 
the practical. It offers preparation 
for college and business, and gives 
superior military training through its 
tact wm. Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

eck, Pres. Thorough poniomett. Send for 
Manus. N.Y. booklet and information. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
An old school with a progressive 


Reputation. policy. Has educated and developed 
boys in character, ind fe body by a system involving 
personal attention of qualified instructors, Takes pride 
in its quiet but continuous achievement of over a 
century's training of boys to become men of integrity 
and usefulness. 


Scope. Prepare boys for business activity or en- 
trance to ranking colleges and universities, 
Practical military instruction in conjunction with 
field work. [Efficient and constructive methods of 
poten sical training supplemented by athletic sports. 
Admirably situated on the highlands 5 
Facilities. e Hudson thirty inilee from Sew ¥ York 
Complete with pet buildings and apparatus. Per- 
fect co-ordination between various departments, A 
school home with an ideal environment. Address 


Charles Frederick Brusie,P.0.Box 515, Ossining-On-Hudson,N.Y. 


 Remtncly’ Military Institute 
With a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 


lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and drill 
all year round, Equipment excellent, including new 
‘laboratories, buildings and woodworking shops. 
Designated ‘‘Honor School’’ by War Dept. Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Early registration goer: 
waiting list 1917-1918, References required. 

Address (nformation Bureau, K. M. £., LYNDON, KY. 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


tion. 
mnie og oma 


eparation for 
Leerety nerance e 
inations, Two terms, 
i owe 16; August Te 


ember 20. 
Special Tutorin ,Sobeek. 
teen 


tzing in 


foral Sockn Bryant for ‘faculticn 
Director, A.M. Drummond, — 
Box 116, Ithaca, N. 


The Massanutten Military Academy woedctoci, Va. 


Prope aratory School for boys. Healthful location, beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. 
Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. New 
.000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. 
$425. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 


pea 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated 
through books and ‘‘observation’’ tours to Chicago's indus- 
trial institutions. Separate lower school for younger boys. 


For particulars address 
Box 900, Morgan Park, III. 


Cou. H. D. ABELLS, Sup’t., 

4 : NORTH PARSONSFIELD 
Parsonsfield Seminary “oO 
For boys and girls. Inthe foothills of the White Mountains. 
200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. All sports. College 
preparatory course. Domestic Science. Agriculture. En- 
dowment permits $200 to cover all expense. Booklet. 

WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., Prin., Box 6, Kezar Falls, Maine 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago) 
1000 feet above 


Todd Seminary for Boys the sea. 72nd your. 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinkin, 
geveloned through Soiracus between teachers an 
boys igilant watchfulness o 

BLE HILL, ‘Principal 


Summer Camp, Gnekama, Mich. 
The National Cathedral 
School for Boys 


Write for descriptive catalog and view book. 
Wm. H. Church, Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama 


Three departments. Academy—secondary courses; College— 
college courses; Army and Navy, preparation for West Point 
and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive faculty, 
thorough training. Catalogs. Address Col. W. L. Murfee. 


MARYLAND, 8ST. MAary’s Co., Charlotte Hall. 


Founded 1774, A well- 
Charlotte Hall School established Military 
Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington, Es- 
tate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for boys. 
Business and classical courses. Moderate terms, For 


catalog address Capt. B. F. Crowson, Principal. 
tar: and’: more eas- 


Caesar Lessons ‘2 snamore cas 


“Consecutive Vocabulary ’’—lists and defines the 
words asthey come. 146 pages, cloth, 60¢ postpaid. 
T. H. WI , 1489 W. Ist Ave., Sta. D, ‘Columbus, Ohio 


pared bet- 


. 


PENTA TUTTE ee 


Bank Hounds 
By G. B. SHATTUCK 


When Juno and Seas’ are s“at home” don't 


try the windows. Rin the door bell. 


F MY NEIGHBOR’S WATCHDOG, Jim, 

forgets his manners and, wandering over 

on my premises, seeks to entertain him- 
self by tormenting my private and original 
cat, I can drive him off the place by simply 
telling him to “go home.” But if I enter 
my neighbor’s grounds I may be obliged 
to defend myself with a stick, especially if 
it be after dark and Jim is on guard. 

Now Jim and I are good friends—that 
is, up to a certain point. He knows he has 
no business over on my side of the hedge, 
but that he will not be sent home if he be- 
haves himself. On his side of the hedge 
he is a different dog altogether. His sense 
of responsibility is so keen that, when I 
call on his master, he watches every move 
I make. When on guard he is bold as a 
lion. When off duty he is meek as the pro- 
verbial lamb. 

I suppose every American boy has no- 


ticed these traits in a well-trained watch- | 
But I have | 


dog. They are not unusual. 
never seen them so highly developed as in 
the two hounds that guard a bank watch- 
man of my acquaintance. 

Several banks in this city are near each 
other; one may start from the police sta- 
tion, make a tour of all the banks and re- 
turn to the station by walking less than a 
mile. These banks have united and em- 
ployed one man as guard, Tim McGee, On 
his shoulders rests the chief responsibility 
of making the banks safe for their de- 
positors, 

This is a large contract for one man, but 
let me explain. Starting from the police 
station every night about seven o’clock, Mc- 
Gee examines each bank in turn and re- 
ports again’ at police headquarters in an 
hour. As he passes through the guard- 


room an officer at the switchboard checks | 


him up. If he happens to be later than ten 
minutes, the sergeant on duty sends a 
roundsman out to locate him. So all night 
long McGee visits each bank at least once 
an hour, sometimes oftener, and reports 
regularly at headquarters. Few thieves 
would risk breaking into a bank, “cracking” 
the safe, and getting away, with a scant 
sixty minutes at their disposal. Still there 
might be some bold enough to take a 
chance. 

If this should be attempted, the one 
essential to success would lie in disposing 
of the watchman. Here is where the two 
bank hounds, “Bess” and “Juno,” come 
into the game. 

These dogs are Great Danes trained to 
the one duty of defending their master at 
all costs. When no danger is present they 
are gentle as kittens. But let anyone make 
a suspicious move ! Well, a story 
illustrate. 


How They Guard Their Master 


NE EVENING, as my daughter and I 

left the theater and strolled leisurely 
along the sidewalk, waiting for a car, I saw 
McGee and Bess standing in front of one 
of the banks. I stopped to chat with him, 
and my daughter, who is very fond of dog: 
fell in love with Bess. 

“What a huge dog you have, and how 
gentle!’ she exclaimed, as she patted the 
Dane’s great head. 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is gentle 
enough on this side of the door. But look.” 

As he spoke McGee turned to enter the 
bank. Instantly Bess wheeled around, 
pushed ahead of her master, and rushed 
inside the moment the door was opened. 
Closing and locking the door, he motioned 
me to step up to the window on the outside 
and tap on the glass. I did so. Like a 
flash that hound was at me! The gentle 
“doggie’’ outside the door, a moment be- 
fore, was transformed into a howling, rag- 
ing, fighting wolf crazed by one passion, to 
tear out my throat. As she made a 
plunge for the window, her master grabbed 
the brute by the collar and checked her just 
in time. Still she raved and tugged to get 
at me until I stepped back in the shadows 
away from the window. A moment later 
McGee unlocked the door and followed Bess 
quietly out onto the sidewalk. As _ she 
passed the door she dropped the wolf and 
became the doggie once more, Immediately 
I stepped up and patted her head, and she 
let me do it without the slightest protest. 
An inch and a half of bank door trans- 
formed Bess from a doggie to a wolf and 
back again! 

Her daughter Juno is developing into even 
a better and larger bank hound. 

These dogs always walk behind their 
master and after midnight, when the streets 
are deserted, it is not a good plan to at- 
tack him from the rear. Nobody ever has. 
Should some misguided thug be so foolish 
as to “lay” for him in a darkened door- 
ae there would be a shambles. That's 
all. - 

On more than one occasion I have been 
with this watchman when he has examined 
a bank. The moment he opens the street 
door, the dogs rush in and go through the 
place in short order. If a burglar should 
be concealed inside, planning to murder 
McGee and crack the safe, there would be 
a sudden change of program. 

Now you know why these banks have 
never been robbed. 
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will | 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Randolph - Macon Academy 


Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 
AF 


A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools, Gymnasium, physical culture and 
outdoor sports. Terms $400, 28th session opens 
September 16th, 1919, For catalog address Box 419. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


s training again open to civilians 

ec rica Over 3000 men train ed for elec 
trical industries in experience 

of more than a quarter of a century. For men of char- 
acter, ambition and limited time. Condensed course in 


Electrical 
. - 

Engineering st secu 
good positions 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with ‘diploma complete 


In One Year 


Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormi- 
tories, dining 1, laboratories, shops, 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct.1,1919. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
312 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


enables gradu- 


NE young man says, after a course at Bradley, that 
“it was the best investment that he ever made when 
he spent two cents for stamp to sen 9 fer catalog of 
the course in watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving. 
He is now in business for himself as leading jeweler 
of his town, has a stock of $15,000 all paid for, and all 
this due to the above investment. 
What others have done you can do, Address a 
letter to BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, and get our latest 
book telling you all about it. 


BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, PEORIA, ILL. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or tame for70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause an Care.” It tells how L 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 9 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


brief and simple. Thousands of satisfied 
graduates. Enrollany time. Free literature, 


Lewis School, 25 Adelaide St., DetrgaaHich. M 0 R E 


vou S TAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you 
get my large FREE book and special — 
Largest and best school in the world curin: 
natural method. Write today. apg boar iad 
North-Western School, 243% Grand Ave., Ml 


Why be handicapped? Our system re- 
moves speech defects. 24 years of success. 
Largest and best equipped school. Course 


(Se ene IO CHOICE f Seepomenn $29 
Pet Stock for Boys 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
| The 20th Century 


4 All - Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
OORANG KENNELS 


| The Largest Breeders of Aire- 


World. 
LaRue, Ohio 


dale Terriers in the 


a Dept. R 


Make Money Spare Time 


rs 


RAISING RABBITS. We start you on 
credit. Wonderful industry, fascinating, 
fast growing, immensely profitable. Any- 
one can succeed. Instructive booklet 10c, none free. 
American Rabbit Products Co., 


1001 A. Kansas City, Mo. 


PICK UP SQUAB MONEY! 
The Purina Plan and Purina Pigeon 
Feed will start you right. Now's 
your-chance to goin business, Write 
for free circular, ‘‘Profit in Squabs."" 

RALSTON PURINA CO. 
897 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds. 


See eaeusse 
_ Big Money, Raise Rabbits for Us 


{ Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell 
stock and pay 87. 00, air. Express all rab- 
bits raised from our ‘‘Pure Bred Stock’’—Our 
Expense. Contract ae literature 10c—none free. 
UNITED FUR and PRODUCE CO. Inc. 
Dept. 20, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS 
FOR ME I furnish breeders cheap, and-buy all 


you raise at 30 to 60c per pound alive. 
Hundreds make big money. Send 10c for Breeders 
Instruction Booklet, eg oe) price list, etc. 

BOB CROSS 6407 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IT PAYS TO RAISE HARES necisteneo 


Belgians, Flemish Giant, Dutch and Blue Americans. It 

is Educational and Profitable, if you buy them from a Reliable 

Breeder, who guarantees Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 
JOSEPH BLANK, 428 Highland Ave. 

DEPT. B OUNT VERNON, N.Y. 


EM“ RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus. We buy all you raise. Easy to 

raise—very profitable—big demand, Pay 

better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 

contract, booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING a 8106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAISE GUINEA PICS 


More profitable than poultry. Big demand. 
Thousands needed. Experience cnnecessary, 
Send for our money-making proposition 
big free illustrated book, ex, rz og 
LABORATORY SUPPLY C 


Oept. c, 2841 Ridge Ave., Phitadeivhle, Pa. 
Varieties, All Breeds, Choice Poul- 
try, Eggs, Baby Chicks, Pigeons, 
Dogs, Ferrets, Parrots, Belgian 
Hares, etc. BOOKLET FREE, 
or will mail colored descriptive 60-page 
book, *‘Our Store at Your Door,” for 1c. 


J. A. BERGEY, Box 38, TELFORD, PA. 


September, 19]9 
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Raising Rabbits— Part II. 


By CHESLA C, SHERLOCK 


REEDING is the most important 
item. in the care of the rabbit, 
and the manner in which the 

rabbit is fed will determine wheth- 
er it will ebe healthy and a profit, 
or a source of loss and disappoint- 
ment. If boys will study the do- 
mesticated rabbit for a while they 
will notice that it is not the same 
animal as the wild rabbit, hence it should 
not be expected to conform to its own na- 
ture successfully if it is fed as the wild 
rabbit is. ; 

Green food is a valuable portion of the 
rabbit’s diet but it must not be fed green 
food exelusively. Green food is more a 
relish for the domesticated rabbit, or a 
tonic, than a food and it should be fed 
sparingly with that thought in mind. 

The domesticated rabbit is a meat 
animal and it should be fed just as other 
farm meat animals are fed, with reason- 
able limitations. That is, it needs a bal- 
anced ration of concentrates, roughage and 
green food, It likes variety and it will 
eat almost anything that is good to eat, 
provided it is clean. It is a heavy eater 
and it will not be hard to overfeed, but 
where it is kept in sanitary hutches and 
kept healthy, little trouble should be ex- 
perienced along this line. 

Where I first started to keep rabbits, I 
happened to get my first trio in the spring 
and I naturally turned to green food, in 
the form of dandelions, chicory and clover. 
That is all I fed so long as it was possible 
to get it. Luckily, I had no trouble and 
the rabbits seemed to get along all right, 
but I soon found that they were under 
weight, largely because they had not had 
the right sort of things to eat. 

Since then, I have tried many rations 
and have found that the rabbit is, in many 
respects, of the same nature as a cow, 
and requires just such a ration. 


The Daily Routine 


[N THE MORNING, I feed my rabbits a 
mash composed of equal parts of oats, 
wheat bran, alfalfa meal and chopped car- 
rots. If I can procure rolled oats at a 
reasonable price, I use it, but if it is too 
high to be profitable I use whole oats, 
soaking it overnight in water. In the 
morning the water is drained off and the 
dry portions ixed in and when this is 
done properly there will be just enough 
moisture in the soaked oats to make the 
mash crumbly, not sloppy. To this I-add 
salt to taste, about a tablespoonful to 
twenty rabbits. 

In the winter, I alternate this mash 
every other morning with whole oats, and 
in the summer with green food or car- 
rots fresh from the garden. 

The rabbits must have fresh water each 
time they are fed and it is kept before 
them all the time, except in winter when 
they are allowed to drink and the water 
erocks are then emptied to keep from 
freezing. 

Does with young must have a noon feed- 
ing of. milk and stale bread in order to 
aid them in nursing their young, and when 
the little fellows commence to run around 
it is kept up so that they can eat it also. 
This takes a great drain off the mother 
doe and keeps her in better condition. 

The proper amount to feed each animal 
varies. It is a matter which can be 
learned only by experience and _ intelligent 
observation. To boys I would say, be 
eareful not to feed too much. I have 
watched boys in my neighborhood with 
their rabbits and it seems to be a tend- 
eney to be too generous. It is proper to 
feed the rabbit all that it needs, but dan- 
gerous and expensive to feed it too much. 

A large handful of the mash is about 
right for each adult rabbit. This is about 
three ounces. If the rabbit is nursing 
young, give her all she will eat and keep 
the mash before her all the time. It is 
impossible to feed a nursing doe too much. 

And as the young develop and begin to 
nibble at everything, she must have more 
and more as: they will soon be crowding 
her out and cleaning up everything that is 
placed in the hutch. A doe with young 
six weeks of age ought to have twenty- 
eight ounces of mash every morning. 

At night, I feed ordinary clover hay. 
Rabbits are great lovers of good hay and 
they will eat all kinds, from timothy to 
alfalfa; but where I live clover possesses 
better feeding value, cost considered, than 
timothy or alfalfa. Alfalfa is undoubtedly 
the best hay for the rabbits, or for any 
meat stock, that can be procured, but in 
this section it is too high to be really pro- 
fitable, costing more than twice as much 
as clover and being hard to obtain at some 
seasons of the year. 

Where it is possible to get good alfalfa 
at a reasonable price, use it by all means, 
as it possesses better feeding value than 
clover, if the price is not prohibitive. 

Feed a good sized handful to each adult 
rabbit and let the doe with nursing young 
have all she will eat. You will soon learn 
the proper amount to feed by observing 
how much is left in the morning. If 
nothing is left except a few hard stems, 
increase the amount until you find out just 
what they need. If the rabbits are fully 
matured, feed only a handful, as they do 
not need so much 
and to overfeed will 
only cause them to 
get “hog fat’’ which 
is undesirable in a 
rabbit. 

It is not neces- 
sary to buy hay to 
feed during the 
summer. You can 
economize this 
much in the ration 
by changing the 
feeding of green 
food to night and 
alternating mash 
and whole grain in 
the mornings. 

Green clover is 
excellent for this 
purpose. If the boy 
is living in the city 
or in a small town 


“Good lands! What happened to you?” 
I tried to loop-the-loop, like those 
airplane birds.” 


| 
he can generally find a vacant lot close ev; 
hand which has enough clover on it to keep 
him running all summer, If he does not 
have access to any such convenience, let me 
suggest something I did last summer which 
answered this riddle and incidentally led to 
a’ discovery that may be of some value to 
the future feeding of rabbits. 

I had a large corner in the garden which 
I planted in peanuts, largely for the edi- 
fication of the children in the neighbor- 
hood. Now the peanut produces a vine 
which is almost identical with that of 
certain varieties of clover and _ other 
legumes. It has a valuable addition, how- 
ever, of a large oily content. I fed it all 
summer to two growing rabbits and they 
made surprising gains in weight. They 
had nothing else to eat, save occasional 
grain. Yet they made faster gains in 
weight than the other rabbits, and their 
coats stayed slick and glossy. Upon using 
those rabbits en the table we found quite 
a difference in flavor, no doubt due to 
the peanut oil in the ration. I had such 
of the vines as matured crops of peanuts, 
cured and fed it as hay as long as it 
lasted. The rabbits were especially fond 
of it and I got two crops from it, the 
peanuts and the hay. 

Rabbits are fond of roots and should 
have them regularly, If they cannot be 
procured at a reasonable price, feed them 
at least once a week as a sort of tonic, | 
chopping them up and feeding them in the 
mash, or else feeding them whole for the} 
morning feed. I use carrots as they seem 
to be better and the rabbits prefer them 
to anything else. However, beets, stock 
mangles, turnips or potatoes may be fed. 

One large carrot to each rabbit makes 
a fine breakfas* for them, especially in 
winter. If the young breeder has a gar- 
den or a vacant lot at hand, he can plant 
it to carrots and have a plentiful supply 
for feeding the year around. When the 
boy takes this interest in his work and 
tries to economize on his rabbit ration, he 
ean make his rabbit income almost pure 
profit for his labor. 


‘Keep ’Em Clean 


D2 NOT feed the rabbits in wooden 
boxes, troughs or in tin cans. Use 
earthen crocks or metal dishes having a 
granite or glazed finish so that they can 
be kept clean and free from filth and 
germs. Never feed sour mash or allow 
it to stand for any length of time in the 
dishes. It will cause digestive disorders. 
Seald out the crocks and water dishes 
every other day and you need have no fear 
along this line. This is especially import- 
<r in the summer when the weather is 
ot. 

In this connection, it is well to say some- 
thing about cleanliness. I have already 
mentioned the fact that it is necessary ; 
in fact, it‘is imperative that the hutches| 
be cleaned out daily. After removing the | 

| 


manure and refuse from the _ hutch, 
ilo fresh, air-slaked lime over the 
oor. 


Once each week take a spray pump and 
thoreughly disinfect the hutches inside and 
out with a good rabbit disinfectant. I 
say “rabbit disinfectant’ because many 
people do not know that the coal tar dis- 
infectants, used for poultry houses and 
stock barns, are extremely disagreeable to 
the rabbit and cause it to suffer unneces- 
sarily. The rabbit disinfectants use the 
scent of the pine tree as a base, instead of 
coal tar, and it does not seem to have any 
disagreeable effect upon the rabbit’s sen- 
sitive nostrils. It is well to buy a spray 
pump. They can be had for fifty cents, 
and thirty cents’ worth of disinfectant will 
last the small rabbitry for many months. 

This disinfecting process is extremely 


necessary in the summer, as that is the 
season when disease germs breed _ the 
quickest. 

The rabbit is not a frail animal, but 


keep in mind that it would be impossible 
for the human family to live and keep 
healthy in the condition it does, particu- 
larly where filth was allowed to accu- 
mulate, So give Bunny a square deal. 


Watch for Diseases 


A® TO DISEASES, the rabbit is subject | 
to many. Most of them are traced 
back to unsanitary conditions and _ the 
balance to improper feeding conditions. 

Unclean hutches are quickly shown in 
the rabbit’s ears. A small parasite forms, 
eating the membrane of the ear and 
caking a large crust on it. It soon be- 
comes hard and heavy, hanging down, 
causing the rabbit pain. Get some cam- 
phorated oil and pour a small quantity in 
the ear. It will completely cure it in three 
or four days. Then keep the filth out of 
your hutches more carefully. 

I might mention 
any number of 
other diseases and 
disorders of the 
rabbit, but if the 
boy who is starting 
out will practice 
cleanliness and 
Hanvteert Lon, >in 
© hutches that are 
pis) properly built, he 

y will not need any 
of the advice. 


} 
penel 
i 
dane Smesee 


(Breeding and 
the care of 
young rabbits 
will be discuss- 
ed by Mr. Sher- 
lock next 
month.) 
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™ What I Said to Mother: 


**Mine isn’t 
just dutter—it’s 


*“Beech-Nut!’” 


Wi fhiZr 


- , 
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ATES 


SAID to her, ‘‘Something’s the matter in the pantry— 
there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter there.’’ 


So she told the grocery man to bring a jar right away, 


She 


always keeps some, because I like it and because she says it 


does me good. 


If there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in your pantry, 
have your mother get a jar. 
kind because that hasn’t any grit in it and isn’t bitter, 


BeecH-Nut Packinc ComPANY, 


But tell her to get the Beech-Nut 


CaANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


‘*Foods of Fipest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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ut the Robbins Telephone 


1809 North Central Park Avenue 
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supply stock and 

to market ail ny 
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illustrated book ,“*Co! 
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Your Own Lines 
Quickly—Anywhere 
Here’s the private telephone you 
can really own— put up, take down 


and do with just as you please. 
st the thing for Scout work. Any real boy can have 


eaps of fun and instructive entertainment with the 


Robbins Electric Telephone 


E PROFITS Quickly made. Wi 
show" ou ‘where 


raise 


Fy Rabbit Raising” Is 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Misesuri. 


A perfect electric telephone set—ruhs with dry batteries. Put it up 
easy—in the field—from your house to your chum’s—from house to 
barn—from room to room or a hundred different places—only a few 
minutes’ work, and you can hear plainly up to a distance of 1,000 
feet. Think of the fun of it—owning 

- and talking over a real telephone. 9 
) complete with two transmitters, two re- 
ceivers and connecting wire. Guaranteed to work 
PETC ONG ss vss Civ ces iweedieseTewswisdedoneien 
try your favorite store or dealer. If 
“ youcan’t get it there, send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you the set prepaid. Write anyway for interesting 
3 Set—how to use it in the home 
and field, for sport and in scout work. Address, 


ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Raise. Belgian Hares 


for us. Surprising profits. We pay you 
$7.00 a pair and express charges. We 
furnish high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, cellar, barn, 
etc. Contract and Catalog FREE. 

UNITED FOOD & FUR ASSN., Desk 8, 829 W. 48th St., New York 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The One Man Dog 


The Dog that Thinks 


We are the most selective breeders in the world, Our dogs are bred for intellect, 
for usefulness, for brawn, and are not mere hothouse show specimens. We offer 


hardy, farm-raised puppies, raised under 1000 fruit trees, pedigreed, registered, 
certified stock. Also a splendid, mature, upstanding male and a female already 
bred to our fine stud. At stud, the magnificent, brawny, brainy, noble Interna- 


tional Champion Kootenai Chinook, fee $25. Also other studs. 


Booklet on re- 


quest... Rete delivery—satisfaction guaranteed. AN AIREDALE PUPPY IS 
VIBERT KENNELS, Box 1B, Weston, N. J. 


PRESENT. 


Every Sport is more 


Sport with a Brownie along. ‘ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SON caebeAarafeaen OF te? Rochester, N. ¥., The Kodak City 


Build Your Own WIRELESS. APPARATUS 


These remarkable books tell you how, in language you can understand, 


Complete instructions from ap- : ; 
paratus which has actually been | No. 6. Experimental Wireless 
built. Construction 

; Explains in detail with working 
vanced” tf to build more ad- 
vanced wireless apparatus, how to 
erect the aerial, connect and oper- 
ate. 75 pages—93 illustrations. 


ARIS OScuENCES N25 


Wi pipers 
INSTALLATION 


Hs naa ge 


PRICE 
25 cents 


No. 5. Wireless Construction 
and Installation for Beginners 
Describes in detail with working 
a 3 how any handy ry 4 can | No. 3, 

make his own appersins at lowest Telegraphy 

possible cost. escribes simpler Explains in detail the rinciples 

and cheaper apparatus than No. 6 | and apparatus for wigan from 

Book. 73 pages—6/7 illustrations. | aerials to end losses and Audions. 


Price, 25 cents each, Postpaid, Anywhere 


COLE & MORGAN, Inc., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 473, City Hall Station 


Lessons in Wireless 


yess 


cOLe & MORGAN cal 


New York City 


ACATION DAYS leave pleasant memories 
of delightful friends—of happy hours—congenial 
companions—merry moments we love to live 
again—moments when troubles and cares were 
laid aside for the unrestrained joy and _ peaceful 
pleasure of music. 
The fascination of familiar strains brings sweet peace and calm 
contentment which makes life worth while. It furnishes a 


pleasing medium of mutual understanding and the expression of 
our deepest emotions, 


Gilsow 


bring music memories into the home and make possible perpetual 
Vacation Days. Jolly hours of camp and canoe are continually 
“lived over” throughout the year. 


You and your friends can spend many enjoyable “vacation” 
evenings in the atmosphere of good music. “Learn to Play the 
Gibson Way.” The World's Best Music is easily played on a 
Gibson and anyone can learn in a few short, fascinating lessons. 
Name of nearest Gibson representative gladly sent on request. Also ask for 
interesting booklet telling all about Gibson Instruments. 


Teacher Salesmen wanted everywhere. Excellent opportunities. 
Experience unnecessary—-we teach you how. Write us. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO. 


329 Parsons Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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The Photographic Contest 


FIRST PRIZE PHOTO. 


Chow Time. 


Camping Out * 


HE FIRST PRIZE 

is awarded this 
month to Edwin F. 
Vickery, of Wiscon- 
sin, for ‘‘Chow 
Time,” a picture full 
of action and inter- 
est, while the second 
prize is given for an 
entirely different 
kind of a “Camping 
Out” picture, “The 
Camp in the Val- 
ley,” by Wesley 


Hampshire. The 
composition of this 
picture is well worth 
study. The third 
prize goes to Marsh 
Clark, of Missouri, 
f oO r ” 


“Morning, a 
good comic interpre- 
tation of the subject. 
Special prizes are awarded this month 
to Donald Perkins, of Missouri, for “This 
Is the Life’’ and Frank Reeves of Texas, 
for “Camping With the Cowboys.” There 
were several pictures worth special prizes 
which we would have liked to print had 
space permitted. But this being impos- 
sible, honorable mention has been award- 
ed to the following: Ove C. Christian- 
son, Carl Smith, Robert Fisher, George 
Hendrix, John Doughty, N. W. Reynolds, 
Jerome Zimmer, William B. Hill, Wendall 
Holmes, R. T. Becker, Clark Moore, Nor- 
vin Prasse, John Silvi, Eugene Kelley, 
Leonard Grinnell, B. C. Leach, Roswell 
Horwitz, Irwin Horwitz, Charles Miller. 


Morning, 


ito oe oe ete he re ee 


anes 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers the 
following prizes for the best and 


OTESTOOTSAT TES oa PORNO TE: 


most interesting amateur photo- 
graphs received each month: First 
Prize, $5; Second Prize, $3; Third 


Prize, $1. All of the prize photo- 
gre hs are to become our property 
without further payment. Other pho- 
tographs on this page will be pur- 
chased for two Thrift Stamps. The 
contest is open to readers only, who 
must take the pictures they enter. 
Write on back of each photograph 
the subject of the month’s contest, 
the title of the photograph, and the 
name and address of the sender. If = 
you wish photographs returned, a@ = 
stamped, self-addressed envelope - 
MUST be inclosed, : 

‘J 
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The Camp in the Valley, GECOND PRIZE PHOTO, 


Next Month 


T HE SUBJECT 
of the next con- 
test is “On the Job.” 
We trust that you 
will be on the job to 
get some good pic- 
tures for it.. Be sure 
to address them to 
the Photographic 
Editor, care of THE 
AMERICAN Boy, and 
mail them on or be- 
fore per ember 22. 
The following  con- 
test will be. “Foot- 
ball.” Take pictures 
for this as you have 
opportunities, but do 
not send them in un- 
til they are called 
for mext month. 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO. 
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Storing Vegetables 
| for Winter Use 


By H. F. GRIMSTEAD 


That’s When You Need 
Brake Dependability 


—when you've got to stop suddenly or when 
the joad ahead takes a deep dip! That's 
when you thank your lucky star your wheel 
is equipped with a 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


A slight pressure, a gradual slowdown; a 
bit harder, a full, jarless halt. Easily con- 
trolled, easy on your bicycle, adds much to 
riding-comfort. 


= S0ARD COVER 
PODDER OR. 


Cross Section of Straw-Lined Earth Pit 
for Storing Vegetables. 


to maturity, you will find that the 

most valuable are those that can be 
kept fresh through the winter. And there 
is no place where they can be kept so 
fresh and ecrisp as in pits in the mother 
earth that produced them. Such storage 
facilities are within the means of every 
boy gardener, and they possess advantages 
not to be overlooked. 

When properly constructed, these out- 
door pits are not so inconvenient as is 
commonly .supposed. A part of the con- 
tents may be removed from the pit at 
| favorable times during the .winter, and 
kept in the house for immediate use, 

All root crops, and also cabbage and 
apples, keep well in outdoor pits. However, 
all should not be stored under the same 
conditions, since their requirements differ. 
Some, for instance, must not be allowed 
-|to freeze, while others are improved by 
freezing, and may remain frozen for a 
considerable time without injury. 

If possible to do so, dig root crops while 
the ground is dry, in order that they may 
be clean. Potatoes should be dug before 
cold weather and piled under a shed or 
on the barn floor till ready to store. Pars- 
nips, carrots, and salsify should remain in 
the ground till frozen hard at least once. 
Alternate freezing and thawing will not 
injure them either before or after storage, 
| provided they thaw out in contact with 
earth. One freezing will not injure tur- 
nips or beets, but continued freezing and 
thawing will cause them to become dry 
and tough. Celery, like potatoes, must not 
be allowed to freeze at any time, though 
a heavy frost or light freeze that merely | 
touches the leaves will do no harm. 

Bearing in mind the nature of these 
products, the best method of caring for 
each will be readily understood. It is not 
absolutely necessary that pits containing 
those not injured by frost be covered to a 
sufficient depth to prevent freezing; but 
for convenience in getting at them, it 
would be best to protect with an outer 
covering of corn fodder or similar material. 

When ready to Store potatoes, which 
should be about the time the ground be- 
gins to freeze at night, scoop out a shal- 
low circular depression on a well-drained 
spot, put in a few inches of straw, and on 
this pile the potatoes in a conical heap. 
Cover with a layer of straw, and over 
this a few inches of earth, except right at 
the top, where the straw should be thicker 
and protrude through the earth covering. 
| This is for the purpose of providing venti- 
| lation for the first two or three weeks of 
storage. 
| At the approach of severely cold weather, 
|add more earth, covering all over suffi- 
ciently to keep out frost. It will not be 
necessary to leave the top open for venti- 
lation after this. In warm climates, it is 
well to provide ventilation through a’ box 
flue all the winter, but where excessive cold 
is to be expected this arrangement would 
more likely prove harmful than otherwise. 
Instead of putting on sufficient earth to 
prevent freezing in the coldest weather, an 
outer covering of straw, fodder or some- 
thing of the kind may be provided, making | 
the pit more accessible in winter. Short 
boards or scraps of roofing tin will offer 
some protection against rain. Dig a shal- 
low trench to provide drainage. 

Apples should be stored in the same man- 
ner as potatoes. They should be picked 
early and allowed to lie in a pen in the 
shade or on the floor of an outbuilding 
till the weather is cold enough for storage, 
when they skould be sorted, discarding all 
decayed or bruised fruit. It is often con- 
— “Ee rare rie roe ag to ee ba. igh bushels by putting 

NE / n * : 
BOYS! TELEGRAPH Gnu 80c Sronnt ano arrel or box buried in the 


Postage extra. Weight, 1 Ib. Well made Other root crops may be stored in the 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY with one set ee ect | SAME way as potatoes, but a better prac- 
Cat. Aand code two and have a line with Your Ghent sing, ‘tice is to leave off the straw, allowing 
for Se stamp WILCOX LABORATORIES, “micu.’ | the earth to come in direct contact with 


them. Celery and cabbage, likewise, should 


—____ ecm ——-:eo———— 
Young Naturalists’ Collection | id have litter of any kind put next to 


40 Natural History Specimens, all correctly labeled— Store cabbage b li f th 
Shells, Corals, Fossils, Indian Relics, ete., from ma “t y pulling trom e 
all over the world, a very fine collection, $1.00 ground and setting head down in a shallow 
sent in a neat box postpaid, for only - - he trench. Cover with earth, leaving the root 


ROGER A. MATHES, Batavia, N. ¥.| exposed so that a head may be pulled out 


ae = at any time when the ground is not frozen. 
Ridpath’ 


Freezing will not injure cabbage so long 
as it is in the ground; but if an outer cov- 
History 
listory of the World 
AT A BARGAIN 


ering is put on to keep the ground from 
freezing, the cabbage may be taken out 
at any time. Another method is to set 
the roots down, so that the head may be 
cut off and the root left in the ground, 
| where it will send up sprouts for early 
We will name our Bargain Price and easy terms of 
payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages 
to all readers interested. A coupon for your con- 
venience is printed at the bottom of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. These sets are brand new, 


greens in the spring. 
beautifully bound in new Fabrikoid binding. This is 
your lastopportunity to buy before the price goes up. 


a we "ee — 
nn, : 7 "E> 


N OW that the garden crops have grown 


Catalog contains everything you 
want to know. Sent anywhere. 


Corbin Screw Corporation 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
204 High St., New Britain, Conn, 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


No Powder 
No Danger 


9.9 FIELD GUN 
Looks like the heavies used on 
the Western Front. Is made 


of steel and is 13 inches long. 
Works with springs. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid. 


D..N. CARLIN CO., Pirrscunen,” “ra: 


Film Packs 


Developed 25c. 


Mail gs your exposed Film Pack. We develop 
twelve exposures, sizes 4x5 or 3% x 536 and 
smaller, for 25c. Prints on Velox Paper at 
reasonable prices if desired. The best grade of 
work. 

SWEET, WALLACH & CO., INC. 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


‘FILMS DEVELOPED 


Mail us 15¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 202 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Dan Beard’s Page 


(Continued from page 18) 


| with his name, on the mantlepiece: 


i Do you fear the force of the wind, the 
gran Mune” ete : slash of the rain? 

cee wmee | GO face them and fight them, be savage 
oe again ! 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 

Go wade like the crane, 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your forehead tan, 
You'll be ragged and swarthy and 


weary, 
But you'll walk like a MAN! 


This is the true spirit of the Buckskin 
Man. 


PULL LLLCUULLLUCLLCEA LUCA AACE 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, (9-19) 
Please mail your 32-pp. free sample booklet 
of The History of the orid, and write me full 
os atypenay od of your special offer to American 
Oy readers. 
WOOO: is ti cheedubaceusccsaee 
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Address. 
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The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co., Dept. 30, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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It’s Fun to Earn 
Your Own Money 


when you have speedy Firestones 
on your bike. Earn more, too, 
because you’re sure of getting 
there on time in all kinds of 
weather. } 


Firestone Bicycle Tires cost less 
‘cause they last longer — they 
give most miles per dollar as 
well as most fun per mile, 


See your dealer today, have him 
show you a regular Firestone 
Bicycle Tire and give you a 
Firestone cap. 


Hey Jimmie! 
Machine Gun! 


C’mon Over. 


wt F AIR =~ 


See this “DOUGHBOY” MACHINE GUN my brother bought 
me. He says it looks almost like the one he used at Chateau 
Thierry, except that it’s much smaller and of course doesn't 


~ shoot powder and make any noise. Gee, it’s great. 


Just turn the crank and wooden bullets are fed automatically from the magazine 
into the barrel where a strong spring shoots them at the rate of five a second. 
No chance of getting hurt, the bullets won't hurt anyone and you can shoot it 
in the house without danger of breaking windows. Ask your dad if he won’t 
get you one and we can have a swell time. 
Most good toy and department stores carry the “DOUGHBOY.” 
for it by name. 


Be sure and ask 
If your dealer hasn't received his supply, write direct to 


“It Always Works” 
You are on the right road 
when your bicycle is equip- 


ped with an ATHERTON 
COASTER BRAKE, — 


Get out and enjoy the open 
country and real exercise— 
., there are places you can reach 
% with a bicycle which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

You will get there and 
back in safety—no fear for 
re hil 8—you, can make 
them “‘on high" and will be 

safe on the steepest. 


. Tell your bicycle dealer 
you want an ATHERTON. 


Your initials to paste 
on your wheel sent 
upon receipt of three 
bicycle dealers’ names. 
Could you use 
pencil clip?” xf 


ae 


x Buffalo Metal 
Cane YY Goods Co... 
“@ Buffalo, N.Y. 


Build and Fly 
a Model of the 


NC-4 


Here’s another new “IDEAL Model Aero- 
plane—the celebrated Naval-Curtiss Seaplane— 
the first to cross the Atlantic Ocean—a strictly 
American ‘plane every American boy will want 
to build! This Model is a dandy; 4% feet 
across the planes and a true, scale-mode' 
duplicate of the real NC-4. Guaranteed to rise 
from the water and make a perfect flight under 
its own power. Get a set of “IDEAL” 
Accurate Scale Plans, including Building and 
Flying Instructions, and build this wonderful 
Model Aeroplane right away. 


Plans and Instructions for 


building a 4Y/p-ft. Model NC-4 50c 


Other Plans and Instructions at 
the following prices, all postpaid: 


DE HAVILLAND BATTLE PLANE, 35c 
Curtiss Military Tractor, eae 25c 
Bleriot Monoplane, oh Bae ee 25c 

ieuport Monoplane, - - -— - 25c 
Taube Monoplane, aes ghee Meme a 25c 
Cecil Peoli Racer, o yee fie 25¢ 


“‘IDEAL’’ Model Aeroplane Construction Outfits, con- 
taining all parts and materials needed to build these Model 
er mes are sold by leading Toy, Sporting Goods and 
Department Stores. Ask for them at your store. 
“IDEAL”? Model Aeroplane Catalog, 
48 pages, 5 cents postpaid 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established in 1911 
161 Wooster Street, Cor. W. Houston St. 8% 
New York City tare, 
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** Ask anyone who has used it’’ 


Brandes Wireless Headset 


y Superior 


Brandes Wireless Headset 
sent to you on trial for 10 
OFFER days. Test it—compare with 
others -- for_sensitiveness, 
clearness, distance. ove for your- 
self the fine quality the ‘‘matched 
tone."’ The two diaphrams, toned 
exactly alike, strengthen the signals 
and prevent blurring. Used by many 
U.8.Government experts, and experts 
abroad; by colleges and technical 
schools; and by professionals and 
amateurs everywhere. D 
If, for any reason, you are dissatiafied, 
your money back without a question. 
Send dc for catalogue ‘‘N’’ 
C. BRANDES, Inc., Room 815, 
32 Union Sq., New York, U.S.A. 
Wireless Receiver Specialists 


Learn Autos and Tractors 


Wonderful opportunities con- 


TRIAL 
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Ingenious Uses of Airplanes 
| By A. RUSSELL BOND 


HAT is to become of 
W the thousands of air- 

planes that we built 
for the war? We have the. 
machines, we have thousands 
of trained pilots, we have 
}enormous factories with 
| special machines to build the 
engines, the propellers, and 
| the framework. Is all this 
to be scrapped, and are we to be content 
to stay on the ground as we did before the 
war, while France or England rules the 
air? We do not want to keep a large 
standing army or navy of airplanes unless 
we can find some peace-time use for the 
machines. 

Land planes are now being used to carry 
mails and probably some of the big bomb- 
ing machines will soon enter into regular 
passenger service. The police of New York 
expect the sky to be filled with flying ma- 
chines before long, and so they have formed 
a flying patrol to keep winged joy riders 
from disobeying the law. 

The Navy _is using seaplanes to patrol 
the coast. While the ‘revenue cutter is 
making but a score of miles, a seaplane 
can easily make a hundred, and the aerial 
observer from his lofty perch can see 40 
to 50 miles each side of his course, while 
the ship's range of vision is but ten. Hy- 
dro-aeroplanes can be used to look for 
ships in distress; to find motor boats and 
small pleasure craft that have been blown 
out to sea; to watch for smugglers; to 
carry lines to ships that have been wrecked, 


Fishing From the Sky 


BUT THERE IS another use to which 

seaplanes will be put. During the war 
enemy submarines had to dive deep because 
observers in the sky could detect the U- 
boats even when they were covered with 
50 to 75 feet of water, Because it is pos- 
| sible to see to a considerable depth from 
/an aerial observation point, it is now pro- 
posed to use seaplanes for hunting fish. 
The machine will go out with the fishing 
fleet and will search the waters just as a 
sea gull hunts for its prey. When it finds 


a school of fish the news will be signaled. 


to the fleet and the fishermen will be 
guided to the fish. In case of another sub- 
marine war we shall be very glad indeed 


shermen to defend our ves- 
sels from the 
sharks of the enemy. 


Flying Forest Patrols 


A MORE interesting use of 

the airplane is reported 
from California, Our great national for- 
ests have to be watched night and day to 
protect them from fire. No Boy Scout 
would ever build a fire in the woods with- 
out carefully putting it out when he was 
through with it, but unfortunately all 
campers are not Boy Scouts and so we 
have many forest fires each year, due to 
careless campers. Sometimes trees are set 
afire by lightning, and, were it not for 
the vigilance of our forest patrols, many 
millions of dollars’ worth of lumber would 
be turned into smoke and ashes every 
year, Lookouts are placed at high points 
in the mountains to watch for smoke, and, 
when the alarm is sounded, fire fighters 
are rushed to the spot on motorcycles, on 
horses or afoot to extinguish the blaze be- 
fore it gains headway. : 

But the mountain lookout cannot keep 
a very perfect watch over the forest and 
so airplanes are now being used, They 
ean cover hundreds of miles per day and 
go over the tract very thoroughly. In one 
week in June the air patrols of one section 
flew 3,000 miles and discovered four fires, 
which were promptly reported to the For- 
estry Station and extinguished before they 
had grown serious, 3 


Fighting Fires With Gas Bombs 


UT THE LATEST and most startling 

idea is to attack the fires with gas 
bombs, There are certain gases that will 
smother a blaze without doing any dam- 
age to vegetation. Bombing machines 
loaded with a few of these fire smothering 
gas bombs could sail down close to a blaze 
and, if caught in time, put it out with a 
bomb or two without waiting to call the 
fire fighters. In this way forest fires would 
almost surely be checked before they had 
gained any headway, and if the sky fireman 
found a blaze too widespread for him to 
handle alone he could call for help with 
his radio outfit. 
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~ stantly offered trained men; | 


AWISS we train you thoroughly to | 


start your own business or 
apa yd fs make good money as motor ex- 
y eas A pert, driver, shop foreman, etc. 
an. { Sets al 5000 Graduates making 
good. Catalog Free, 


“Xx. Ve <i 
Cleveland Automobile School 


STANDARD 
UNDERWOODS. 
FACTORY 


CLEVELAND OQ. 


FUN GROWING 
MUSHROOMS 


Boys, here’s a wonderful easy chance to 
i make money. Grow mushrooms, It pays 

/ month in and month out, costs little to 
Grow them in sheds, 


EY AND 


expert fac’ 
“TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,’ today. Tella all aboutit. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 562, 5005 W. North Ave.. Chicago 


Earn $5 to $10 Day 


Gathering Evergreens, Roots and Herbs. Ginseng, $20.00 lb, 
'T. W. Ives of Mass. gathered: $40 worth in 144 hours. 
Belladonna seed has been selling the past year a lb. 
Leaves and branches $1.70. Gathered three times in one 
season. Roots $41b. Grow itin your yard and garden, 
as easy as tomatoes. Book and war Prices Free, 
BOTANICAL, E 2, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


s 8 MYSTIFY YOUR FRIENDS 
Bea Magician’cive sHows 
Earn money. 


We make tricks for home and atage use. 
Big new illustrated 1919 catalogue of 1000 tricks, 
zles, jokes, novelties and bie, sae * 4 


uz 
4 illusions—F REE. 
OAKS MAGICAL CO., Dept. 5 HKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Get this SEISS horn. 


Put it on your bicycles. 
Watch folks get out of 


. thin way—they 


\ i think it’s an Auto 
WY) coming; can hear it 
=” amile. Every fellow 
riding a bike without 2 
SEISS horn will envy you. 
Get the mew 1919 model. 
Send $1.00 for it. 

Other models 
Guaranteed. at $1.50, 75e 
and 26c, Horns 
for Dad’s Auto. 
Write for circus 
lars. 


Seiss Mfg. 
| Company 

} 128 Alexis Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


1812 E. 24th St, | 


By RANDOLPH QUAYLE 


The Stamps of Jugo-Slavia 


THE NUMEROUS STAMPS which come 
out of Jugo-Slavia are growing fast in 
number and will require several new pages 
|of the next album. The chief design on 
|a permanent set issued to take the places 
of the many provisionals shows a man 
using his hands to break in two a chain, 
this design (Fig. 1) being symbolical of 
the attainment of political freedom by a 
race long in subjugation. Note the rays 
of light, denoting the rising of Jugo-Slavia’s 
sun of liberty, the dawn of an era of 
independence’ from monarchical rule. The 
3 filler purple, 5 f. green and 10 f. scarlet 
' denominations are about the size of our 
ordinary stamp, while the 20 f. brown and 
25 f. blue are rectangularly upright. 
Collectors will do well to cling to all 
their copies of stamps, now numbered in 
hundreds, of the Reconstruction Period. 
Some are already rare, selling for hundreds 
of dollars.apiece,. for the reason that only 
from ten to fifty copies were issued because 
they were of high. denomination in little 


use, 
The Air Mail Service 


D EVELOPMENT of air mail service in 
many parts of the world continues to 
be: of interest. to philatelists. The trans- 
atlantic flight attempted by Hawker and 
Grieve in May, producing the surcharged 
Newfoundland stamps which I described 
last month, was: not the only overseas air 
post to excite collectors, It transpires that 
the Alecock-Brown flight in the Vickers- 
Vimy machine jn June also led to the 
overprinting of Newfoundland adhesives. 

The 15-cent denomination of Newfound- 
land’s so-called Cabot issue was surcharged 
“Transatlantic—Air Post-—1919—-One Dol- 
lar,” $1 being the rate of postage on each 
letter carried on this journey. Owing to 
errors in the overprinting, including com- 
mas appearing after the word “post’’ on 
some of the stamps and periods on others, 
|'several varieties are provided. On each 
dollar postage charged, 50 cents was de- 
voted to the Marine. Disasters Fund of 
Newfoundland. At the time this is written 
it is not known to philately how many of 
the Cabot labels were thus surcharged. It 
/was reported that only six letters with this 
stamp were carried across by Alcock and 
Brown, which would make it a rare one 
indeed. Others were to have been taken 
by the Handley-Page machine, but, that 
plane met with mishap and did not start. 

In England, the London Chamber of 
Commerce has asked the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to authorize private air transportation 
of mail at the customary postal rates. It 
is understood the plan includes the sur- 
charging of stamps. 

In Tunis, the 35 centimes value has been 
surcharged ‘Poste Aerienne—30c’’ for use 
on air post letters. Thirty centimes repre- 
sents the additional tax for each ordinary 
letter, and 100,000 copies of this label have 
been thus overprinted. If, through the 
postal department’s fault, the letters fail 


-|to get through by airplane but have to be 


transported in some other way, the extra 
30c is returned to the sender. 
Colombia is planning an air post—three 
routes, radiating from Bogota, the capital, 
to Barranquilla, Pasto and Cucuta, This 
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service is expected to be in operation be- 
fore 1920, and it is very likely special 
stamps will be used, 

Another air mail route maturing is one 
between Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 
and Cairo, eg doe The 
dates the land along 400 miles of this terri- 
tory, so that mail would be carried by 
flying boats part of the way. An air route 
for military purposes, but along which mail 
will probably be transported eventually, is 
being mapped out between Egypt and India 
by way of the Arabian coast. Inasmuch 
as these two long routes pass through many 
countries which issue stamps, a variety of 
air mail adhesives is not an improbability. 

Meanwhile, airplane mail carrying in.the 
United States has been placed on a 2-cent 
basis. Originally the postal charge for an 
ordinary letter was 24 cents, then it was 
reduced to 16, and later to 6. Now it costs 
only 2 cents, and collectors are wondering 
whether a 2-cent airplane stamp will be 
issued. The first guess was that none 
would be, inasmuch as on every occasion 
when a lower rate was announced hereto- 
fore, stamps of the new denomination were 
ready on the first day the lower tax became 
effective. 

Undoubtedly there are thousands of 6- 
cent airplane stamps as yet unused, and 
probably these will be sold until exhausted, 
for use on package mail, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing not preparing fresh 
stocks. 

It is interesting to note that the Post 
Office Department, in -announcing the re- 
duction to 2 cents, said: 

“The experiments during the year which 
have been devoted to the adaptation of the 
airplane to the needs of the regular daily 
mail service have demonstrated possibilities 
for increased efficiency for mail transpor- 
tation beyond the early expectations of the 
department.” 


New Red Cross Labels 


THE STAMPS emanating from Fiume I 
have described from time to time. Now 
comes to hand an entire new series—this 
time Red Cross labels. This issue com- 
prises twelve values with pictures of 
animals, ships and temples and was put 
forth by the Italian authorities. 


Stamp News Items 


H BRE ARE a few interesting items. The 
$1 value of the current series of Chile 
has been found with the center inverted 


and it is understood only one sheet reached | 


collectors’ hands. East Africa and Uganda 
raised its postage rate recently and one re- 
sult is the appearance of the 6-cent red 
surcharged ‘4 cents” in black in two 
lines, the overprinted label selling for 10 
cents, the new postal rate for an ordinary 
letter. Esthonia has seized stocks of the 


German stamps which Germany during the | 


war surcharged ‘“Postgebiet Ob. Ost’ for 
use in Lithuania and Courland, and upon 
eight values of these labels the Esthonians 
have now placed a_ surcharge reading 
“esti,” the entire set costing collectors 
more than $30. Aitutaki, Albania, Belgium, 
Cook Islands, Niue, Penryhn Island and 


Rio d@’ Oro are only a few of the govern- | 


ments which have put forth new stamps. 


| 
| 


mechanical] 2600A Olive Street, 


Nile River inun- | 


‘United States Packet FREE! 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
and Stamp 


WE BUY STAMPS ciecicn 


a) —for spot cash—especially very large or OLD 

coliections made 25 to 50 years.ago. We pay 
very high prices for RARE Stamps of all 
countries. any rare stamps are still hidden 
away in old letter files, old trunks, etc., and to findthem 
is just like finding money. We bought stamps amount- 
ing to $9,285.00 cash during the month of May, 1919. 

e are established 25 years. Finest of business 
or bank references. If you have any rare stamps for 
sule, or a good collection, or know of anything for 
sale in this line, please write us at once... We pay 


o make use of these sky) spot cash—absolutely—for all we purchase. 


Cc. E. HUSSMAN STAMP Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Old Coin Over 100 Years Old 


and Large 42 page Illustrated 
Coin Catalog for TEN CENTS 


“Just to get acquainted.”’ 
SPECIAL: 100 Large U.S. Copper Cents, good assortment, $3.75 
B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist 
Mehl Building FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 


all different Canadian and 10 
dia with Catalogue Free. Post- 
ossible send 


15 
In 


nm. Postage 2¢ extra. 50 &P ; 
7 Siam, 15c; 60 Asia, 17¢; 20 Chile, 10c; 4 Malta, 
Crete,3c; 10 Straits,7c; 10 Eayot,ze; 7 Persia,4c; 10 Ceylon, 15¢; 8 Ha- 

0 Sweden, 10; 50 Brt Col’s, 6c; $5 Austria, 


MAK e Sd Fine approval sheets 50% discount. 60 Page List Foes. 
MARKS STAMP 


Are you collecting the stamps 


of any particular country, or 
stamps of scarce varieties 2? 


Use our approval sheets to make sure of always getting good 
stamps, and to help you select just the ones you want. 

rite us today. Give the name of some responsible person as 
reference, and we will enroll you on our ab proval service’’ list. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., 33 West 44th St.. New York 


SPECIAL SEASON OPENER— 4! For 
8 Animal Stamps; 6 N. Y. State wert 10¢ 
20 Varieties U. 8. Postage 186] to date; 
Packet Faultless Hinges. egy 
324 Caxton Bidg., 
ee ee CLEVELAND, 0. 


8 diff. New York State Revenues, 5 diff. Old Mexican Rev., 


| 5 diff. Japan Postage Stumps, 5 diff. China Postage, Ships, 


a 6x? Album with colored cover, blank approval sheet, Per- 
foration Guage and Millimeter Scale with our big new price 
list of hundreds of 5c sets, packets and sup- ALL 1 oO 

plies, and other special Circulars and offers, FOR c 


George A. Linn Company, Columbus, Ohio 


5 all different. Trans- 
vaal, Brazil, Peru, 
Ouba, Mexico, Oey- c 

Ion, Java, etc., and Album « = « « 


1000 finely mixed, 40¢; 60 dif. U.S. 25e; 1000 hingea 
10¢. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo, 

All different. 


STAMPS FREE! postage 2s. 


Large Album, lic. 100 Var, unused Sve. 
Illustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 
2000 stamps at le. 1000 stamps at sc 
each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


All f 1 Pack, ‘‘Oleveland’’ Hinges, 1 Pocket Album, 
OF i Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 8 


Envelopes cut. sq. inc. War Dept., 6 Civil 
10c. 
105 China; Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 


War Revs., 5 Scenery Stamps 
Pa STAMP tionary, list of 8000 Bargains and Cou- 


CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Moths pons, 2c, Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with 
dates, names of countries,etc., 8e. Bigger ones, 12c, 

35c, 90c, $2.00. Lllustrated catalog of stamps, all nations, 


15e. Stp. Book 3c, Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO.,446 Tremont 8t., Dept. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 


This monster packet contains Early Issues,@ommemora- 
tives galore, evenues, High Values, etc., etc., or Large 
Canada Packet, many varieties— War Stamps, Maple Leaves, 
Early Issues, etc. Your choice free, 2c postage. Big 
Midiand Stamp Co., Toronto, Ontario 


100 British Colonials,.... be 20 French Colonials........12¢ 
Lightbowns Stamp Co., 71 Palmerston Road, Southsea, England 
Hinges lic, 40 var. U. 8. stamps 7c. Album 
MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Portugal, Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all diff. 2Oc.; 
commission. List Free. 1 BUY STAMPS. 
including Newfoundland, China, 
return postage. The Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
ery. ete. Postage 2c. r Hinges lic. 
rite for our Free Album Offer. Lists Free. 
War Issues, Venezuela, Sal- 
vador and India Service, 10c 
Guatemala, China, etc., ONLY - - if 
Finest al Sheets 60% to 80%. AGENTS WANTED. Big 


Catalog Free. 
20 Special War Stamps. .20¢ 20 Zoological Varieties. ..12¢ 
Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
60 to hold 1,200 stamps lic. 100 Variety U.8. 
STAMPS 50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color) 
1,000 well mixed, only 40c.; 100 diff. U. 8. only, nice col- 
L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 
FRE Japan, Mexico, etc., to applicants 
? ( FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
[2-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Established 25 yrs. 


Lf 

Stamp Bargains 

Please remit in unused 2c stamps. 
postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 
J Stamps for 25c. 100 Ass'd unused Stamps 22c. 
Cuba, China, India, Jamaica, Japan, 
lection, 50c.; 1,000 hinges 10c. Agents wanted. 50% 
for our high grade approvals. Send 2c stamp for 
All different. including Guatemala, Para- 
1 58 Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexican 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 51, St. Louis, Mo. 


All 1 Blank Stamp Album. 
Packet Faultless hinges. 
for lset Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


lset Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 
lset French Colonies, 2 var., large. 


1 0c 1 perforation gauge. 


OHIO STAMP CO.,. Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Philatelic Disturber” 


| Semi-humorous, for the young stamp collector; pub- 


lished by one who has collected stamps for 37 years, 
will be issved August Ist. A postal will bring you a copy. 


H. B. BARTHOLOMEW, 2173 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie 


{> Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 


\ with Cuticura 


\Waae Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c. each, 


LP ’S Samplesof ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B,Boston.”’ 


September, 1919 


Thagularr’s 
SAN I" 
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with 3-in-One Oi!. tt will make door hinges 
work noiselessly. For longer wear and easier 
work use 3-in-One on your: , 

Sewing machine, typewriter, * talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 


ne 


that cuts out al) dirt and never gums or| Words of this sort, but ten words will be) N L k C al FREE 
} ° isidered a t answer. W 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action Sioceiawuas. ban yd WINS SLOW. € arkin at og ! 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. It pictures and describes all the hand- } 
3-in-One also cleans and polishes all wood No, 222, Diamond. i ' 
I ans € polis a some Premiums that you can earn and 


and metal surfaces—absolutely prevents 
rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 


i tebrate. 3. High estimation, 4. A skunk Economy Plan on which you can quickly 
FREE Write for generous free sample of 3-in-| of the genus Mephitis. 5. An apparatus take orders in your neighborhood. Our 
One today. Give it a good hard test. in which vapor or gas js formed, ee Boys’ Department will write you full par- 
Sold at all good stores. East of the tenant by socage. 7. musteline mam- . .) 
Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25¢c and mal of the genus Mellivora. 8. A high, pt seackany vale how you may earn | 
50c in, bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil pointed hill. 9. A letter from Argentine, and bank money. 
Cans. Hallowell, Me. I B. SHURE, 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 AAM. Broadway, New York City 


|'plaited hat; a squadron; a _ Portugese ‘ 
liquid measure. s 
| Mountain, Wis. WILL WIN. me 
Many boys pay for their : 
own Oliver Typewriters by No, 224. Animal Chess. Z 


doing work for others. Easy 
téd learn — fine for school 
work—wins better marks. 
Then when you grow up 


No. 220. 


Transposition. 


A well-known tree of letters 
Transposed, another tree will be. 
Waxahachie, Tex. ° JOE CADY. 


No. 221. Phonetic Words. 


Find at least ten words that can be 
spelled with two or three letters by sound, 
such as D-K for decay, or N-R-G for en- 
ergy. Do not use these two words, nor 
any proper names. 
given for the list 


containing the most 


ie 2... The 


distal segment of the hind limb of a ver- 


A letter from Argentine. 


No. 223. Drop Letter Words. 


The following words each contain six 
letters, three of which are the letter A: 


| The pineapple; a kettledrum; a genus of 


in milk; a 
a fine, hand- 


‘fishes; bread crumbs boiled 
| salutation; a seed of a tree; 


In the following form find 50 or more 
animals, birds, fish-and insects; any living 
creature is allowed. Use the king’s move 


three, | 


A special prize will be) 


Every live, wide-awake boy likes 
to be independent! You do too if 
someone just points out the way. 
Thousands of boys all over the United 
States have earned money easily and 
quickly taking Larkin Neighborhood 
orders and now it is simpler and 
easier than ever to take up large 
orders on the popular new Larkin 
Half-Price Economy Club. 


When folks see the money saving 
prices at which they are able to buy 
not only Larkin Products such as 


~ 


we ok 
vie 


TUCO LRARAR CER ee ORS 


tells all about the popular Half-Price 


55 


Come OnBoys! Make Real Money! 


pure foods, soaps, toilet supplies, etc.; 
but Larkin Premiums as well, includ- 
ing furniture, silverware, jewelry, etc., 
they order gladly. And for every order 
you take you are liberally rewarded. 


On the new Half-Price Economy 
Plan you take your Reward in the 
form of handsome Larkin Premiums, 
such as Coaster Wagons, Cameras, 
Tents, Roller Skates, Guns, Autos, 
etc., or you may use these Coupons for 
your customers’ Premiums, keeping your 


cash receipts in your own pocket or putting 
them in the bank 


* chess, lace in any direction, up, TELLER: 
typing is a decided advantage. We send you || im Chess, one p y a ; 
an Oliyer for five days’ free trial—then you pay cigar sideways a Sebardy et BE Jong no me perdany tees oar Bap cate ei oolat 
$3 per month if you keep it, You can earn more || 108 rettere *Dure to make your list of This is the third time this month he's been 
than it costs every year. Write today for our || letters. Be sure to make you in here to deposit money.” 
free trial blank, catalog and full particulars. || 2nimals alphabetical. 
Boys everywhere are profiting by our liberal terms, IK SNBERM CASHIER: 
i i T HAVOD = . “Yes, and he earns it all himself, selling 
Canadian Price, $72 (60.07) 7 ; ry R 2 v x 5 | . SG i “4 Larkin Products, Keep your eyg on him; 
4 ~ d 4 A * * * 
The Oliver Typewriter Company R G Wo ta G x . : YB 4 we want him in this bank some day.” 
F : hal ; +MOC I vith. a 
184-C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. N _ AR > Hy EY <A LAB Mail This Coupon Today. 
U T PU LAB AP AG 1 sf 1 : ot r 
| KARE YFEZ K ) ae / , weneren Y \ <a See CE SE SO MEY OR 
Mankato, Minn. M. T. HBAD. | ig 2 ~ Boys’ 
é Latkit Cr. Department 
——— Buffalo Chicago Peoria 
. $20 PRIZE OFFERS, Please send me your new Fall Catalog No. 121. 


Violin, Hawallan Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banlo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To 
first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, 
Mandolin, Ukulele,Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar,Cornet or Banjo. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL GF MUSIC, Dept. 408, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘A POWERFUL GRiIP/O 


Denotes strength and 


M3 
character. Develop fingers, ic, antagonist, Atlantic. 
hand, wrist and forearm 50 F 215. Acoma, Aleut, Amikwa, Apache, Free Book 
tenet aise. hice. Cheyenne, Choctaw, Cocopa, Comanche, . 
Lasts alifeti e. Sent pre- | Cree, Creek, Crow, Eskimo, Flathead, 
paid for 50c or $1 the pair. Hupa, Iowa, SiR bese Sige ee ga One of Our 12 Year O'd ; 
Write for Sport Oatalog. Klamath, Lummi, Makah, Mandan, Miaml, Fees Sag Some © a : 
8. B. DAVEGA CO y| Micmac, Modoe, Mohave, Mohawk, Nav-/| viene’ sate Tailored to Stylo Book : 
; Athletic Goods : 1|aho, Omaha, Oneida, Opata, Osage, Oto, Y ourMeasure oon 
833 Broadwa New York Ottawa, Paiute, Pawnee, Pequot, Pima, : and Cloth 
tan A AP vo oe Pomo, ‘Ponca, Pueblo, Seneca, Shawnee, Yeo—a real $27.50 suit cut and Samples— 
° | Sioux, Slave, Teton, Tewa, Ute, Waco, Wea. Sorat Oeil FREE 
Big Band Catalog 216. *York, pork, perk, Peru, pere, pore, pre ed age Peony ofp 
sent free pome, Rome, robe, rube, cube, Cuba, cube, that only the best custom \ Seite 
Whatever. fou .need.— from eure, core, cork, York. pb gd an a 


a 
drumstick to the highest priced 
cornets in the world. Used b 
the Army and Navy. S 
big catalog; liberally illustrated 
fully descriptive. Mention wha 
rip interests you, 
9 rial, 
loading music stores everywere. 


LYON & HEALY 
56-9%@Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


WANTED Young men to act as our salesmen, to 
~ take orders for the ‘Complete History 
of the World War"’ including Treaty of Peace, etc. No 
capital required. Big commission. We make delivery. 
Our “*Peace Flag’’ ia also a money maker for you. Magazines to 
agents at the lowest wholesale rates. Write us at once. 


y | 
end for | 


Free | 
Easy, payments. Sold by | 


A good boys’ book will be given for best 
complete list, and a special prize for the 
best answer to No, 221, All correct an- 
swers are credited to the solver, and orig- 
inal puzzles to the author when published ; 
twenty-five credits entitle the winner to @ 
Thrift Stamp. 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES. 


214. Panting, shanty, bantam, slanting, 
chanting, anthem, lantern, antipathy, ant- 
lers, antics, antiquated, tantalizingly, fran- 


JUNE PRIZE WINNERS. 


Best list: Harold. 
Best diamond: I. B. Shure. 
Twenty-five solutions: 


| A, Polis, Pontius, R. U. Bright, Will Win. 
Abie C., 
| Reams, 
Bril Yant, Charles Cornwell,.Charles Love- 


Al Falfa, Alpha Beta, Arthur 
Aunty Oof, B. de C., Beechwood, 


Al Falfa, Aunty | 
Oof, Chu Chu, Leslie McClay, Meno, Minne | 


Honorable mention for complete lists: | 


Learn by 
Mail to 


Mount Birds 


Write Today for 


ee) 


SAVE $10 


We have no agents, no 
dealers, no traveling 
salesmen. Our catalog 
is our only represen- 
tative. ur plan 
savea you $10 or 


PRICES. Send only 
33 with measurements 
and cloth selection 
from our me Pay 
balance on arrival of 
suit, Complete satis- 


. | less, Charles Nammack, Charles Wilbour, dt * pes ae 
GB. O- Agency (Devt. A), P.O. Station D, Brooklyn NE: | David Owen, Da Z. ‘Wallflower, Edgar REAT pl bi Fee eee ee 
| Westbury, Eiggam, Earle Edington, Essel Cs OA pleasure & d 1g profits E Ry E E 
'G., BE. Z Dun, BE. Z. Mark, E. Z. Mete, in this business, Hasily and quickly 
Fatty, F, L. Carter, Flo Ballwood, Frank | | learned by boys and young men, Our lessons || Book of Styles 
Smith, Gehu, George Hankinson, Gerald teach you to mount and stuff all kinds of birds and || — Cloth Samples 
V Aw Y O Y Fenlon, G. Rome i Moroes Ima ere peep ochcegp any eee gs Tagen . a Que big, new Fall and 
: ™ | Dumbbell, Ina, Ino owe, Jay See, Kar - ney aa pd Mee is) wie Bape! i 
WRITE FOR ''W. Horton, Leslie McClay, Mary McCul-| { imens and oll thear for ary price, and make BiG PROFITS, latest, woofenay also iow. Pea 
| » ‘ Ti ; : Oo n * 
SHOULD Polis,’ Moclab, Myron "Zacker, Mystery, || was tr Goreats” Baviotar eer APRON: || Bernard Hewitt & Co. 
‘on = = Osaple, O. Weir Greene, Paul Barker, P. N 1636 Elwood Bids. 4 i Street 
fp oe m Casey, P. Chinn, Pix, Proud Chief, Puzzler Northwestern School of Taxidermy OMAHA, NEBR. Desk oh. Gre*Ghiesae, ut. 
AR | A-1, Shy N., Socrates, Sol O. Mon, Theo- 
. wasn dore gir Oh. ro I. G. Gels, Wiggly pega wage, | 
Jiggs, Jumply randpa, 
Complete Catalog || ‘ | : 
P a PUTTER LULUELU LLU ULLAL coo | 4 OEVUNNSUAUOECOOUDONDEOEGONEOSEOOUEOUEEOUEDENGUESOOUGDONSERUOUGONOQONOUROERHONEOANEAUESUNGHONDUENEOOUDONEEOT H CADUNSHUUALOCAETAESDENSAROUDEESOCEOMEELAUUAPESUESEECEDCUUOOEEASOUUCHUESDVONULARUONUAUEOEOUOAEEOAUERELDOEUAUOELE 


It contains illustrations, descrip- gr 
tions and prices of hunting knives, 
safety axes, matchboxes, rifle \ 
sights, cleaning implements and 
other sportsmen’s specialties. 
Mailed free. 4 


UNS Ts 


How Old Are 
You ? 


To the Boys Who Sent Us 
the Names of Other Boys 


OU may not yet have received either your 

pen or pencil or pocket comb. In many 
thousands of cases we have not at this writ- 
ing been able to send them, simply because 
we cannot get them fast enough from the 
| manufacturers. We were assured when we 
placed the first orders that these and subse- 
quent orders could be filled promptly, but 
these promises have not been kept because | 
of. the difficulty in getting raw material, 
shortage of help and an unprecedented de- 
mand for geods. This has been mighty em- 
barrassing to us. But we have been doing 
everything possible -to have the manufac- 
turers give our orders preference, and they 
hate been assuring us that they are doing | 
this. We hope by the time this reaches you 
who are entitled to a premium that it will 
have been received, but if not, that you will 
understand the reasons for delay, and will} 
understand, too, that we are doing every- 
thing possible to get it to you. 
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HASTA AAGNSERAGHEEICNSTPNOLR EDIRNE 


You Can Make 
Oke ai Money, Too 


'TOM ALEXANDER is only ten. But he VOU KNOW THE AMERICAN BOY and 
leads THE AMERICAN BOY SELLING you know boys who will like it too. Perhaps 
TEAM. He started by lending copies to histwo they borrow from you now. What Tom Alex- 
best.friends. They quickly decided to subscribe. ander did, you can do. re 
Then Tom went after every boy he knew and Send your firsts NEW subscription in right 
did so well that he not only earned good cash away on the coupon below, and your cash com- 
commission profits but the special bonus for mission, supplies and first sales-training letter 
good work in his first month. will be sent. at once. 
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Marble’s No. 2 Safety 


is a splendid 
P ocket Axe - tool’? for the 
boy who likes to go on a hike. 
It is 11 inches long, weighs only 
20 ounces, has steel handle with 
hard rubber side plates, lead- 
lined folding guard, solid steel blade 
234 x4 inches. Price $2.75. 


Marble’s No. 6 Safety Axe 


(Guarded). Length, 12 inches; weight, 
22 ounces; hickory handle; lead- 
lined guard; solid steel blade 274 

% %* 4% inches. Can be carried @p 

“XA, pocket or belt. Price $1.65. 


At All Dealers, or Direct By Mail 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF “THE AMERICAN Boy” 
601 AMERICAN BLDG., DETROIT, MICH, 


GENTLEMEN: I have collected the enclosed remittance of $2.00 for a NEW subscription for 
THE AMERICAN BOY to go to: 


(Subscriber's name and address) 
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503 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


POOLE ESET POLLED LULU 


Seeen estes neeteteesseseseseerseseteereseeseneeseseseesee seetrsteersscese 


DON'T staybackin 
theranks. Be one 
of the regular fel- 
lows. Join the Drum 
or Bugle Corps. 
Either instrument is 
easy to play. Any 
boy can learn. 


Reg. Artillery Bugles 
Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed by U.S. Army Buglers 
and Boy Scouts. Made in key 
of G and F. Full, even tone. 
Highly Polished Brass 


finish, Aa $3.50 


Price, 

Bugle Corps Drum 
Special for Boy Organiza~ 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful volume, Finished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 

any, American Shield in 
colors onside, Complete with 


id sticks and sling. 
SS Price, $ 1 1-0° 


OrderDirectfromthisad. Botharticles guaranteed. 
Sold on trial and your money back if you want it. 
Send now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder, 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
119QMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 


We will not give you any grand prize if you 
answer this ad. Nor will we claim to make yourich 
in a week, But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can make mon- 
ey, send a copy of this picture, with 6c in stamps for port- 
folio of cartoons and sample lesson plate, and let us explain, 


THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
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a week 
msec’ BLACK BEAUTY 


THE 


812 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

The world’s most magnifi- 

cent bicycle—Black Beauty! Built in 

our own big factory, of the finest materials 

obtainable and with 18 Exclusive Feat 
ures. Yet costsno more than an ordinary 
wheel—we ship direct at wholesale price. 
No middlemen’s profits! Absolute5-yr. 
guarantee and free accident insurance. 
WRITE TODAY for Catalog (in col- 
ors) FREE. 20 Styles. Tell us model you 
want. nd no money—we ship at our 
own risk, No waiting. Keep wheel or return at our ex- 
pense. If accepted pay small deposit, then $1 a week. \ 
undri Get our factory prices. Lowestin the 
Sun ries country. TIRES, lamps, horns, etc. 


“everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 
_ HAVERFORD CYCLE CO,, Dep. A7i Philadelphia 


/ | Theron’s plans, 


Heed our advice. Order Now. 
) BIG 
300 
PAGE 


Mailed for 12 cents in stamps or coin 
The enormous cost of paper makes it im- 
perative to ask a little more than in the 
ast. You may deduct this amount on 
rst dollar purchase. Any wireless ama- 
Our catalog 


have. You need no others. 


worth while and is a guarantee that the 


catalog. Write for revised price list. 


The William B. Duck Company, 415-417 Superior St., Toledo, 0. 


35 Miles : 


per hour ( 


Is Record 44 ~~ 
of this 
Car 


Boys, Build This Car. 


z This nifty little 
car driven by gasoline motor,can be built 
by any boy. Parts are furnished by us 
and are very cheap. Send for 
building plans & price list of parts 
showing howto build this lad’scar 


Cj 
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siPHER MFG. CO 
106 Warren Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


ELECTRICITY! 
- * 

Win a Bachelor of Science Degree in 3 years at the College 
of Electrical Engineering. _ . 

Institute of Klectrotechnics prepares for entering Electrical 
Engineering course or is complete in itself. Junior and Senior 
divisions for grammar school graduates and students with 7 or 


more high school credits. . 
One year Practical Electricity. One year Electrical and 

Mechanical Drafting. _Home Study Courses. R. O, T. C, 

‘*Frat’’ House. Athletics, 

New Term Opens September 2d. Send now for **Photo- 

Story’’ and bulletins. ention age, education and course 

interested in. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 

108-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


50 Cents, Prepaid 
Don't Send Stamps 
Put together in a Jiffy. Flies 100 feet, 
Next contest Model Aero-Fleet next 
September. 
NIFTY NOVELTY & TOY_CO. 
Newark eve 


. 


j the old man of past 
{/ epochs. He can have 
manufacturer, stores 
keeper and local buyers 
wor! ing for him. They will 
keep him with en income 
for a year. 


MONITOR SH¢ 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 


You per no money, we show you how to operate, and back 

beens 8 then do is talk to your shoe dealer, or department 

r er. 

Eta worth a Cried, Thseay bring. gon amenets oon agave) 
re try: is idea elsewhere. Have wor 

Sor you. Write Jor full particulars, — id 

; MONITOR SHOE CO., Dept. A, 66 Read St., New York 


Wireless Stations will shortly re-open. 


Electrical and Wireless Catalog 


teur will tell you it is the one catalog to 
contains most everything in wireless 
goods are dependable, No. 12 is our latest 


ALL THE PARTS AND PLANS | 


| 
| 
{ 


| the electrical engineering course—and* se- 


== 


@S Youll Hear 


Theron Bean’s Wireless Fad 


|* THERON BEAN, about whose terrible 
adventures adrift on the Pacific you will 
read in THE AMERICAN Boy next month, 
had not been a “Wireless Kid’ he would 
never have been able to pass the difficult 

tests necessary to secure his license as a 
first-class radio officer before he was six- 
teen. In fact he was just a boy in short 
| trousers when, in the summer of 1918, he 
| passed an emergency wireless test at Seat- 
|tle and was sent immediately to Alaska, 
| as second radio officer of a passenger boat, 
to help out the regular radio officer who 
was ill. 

Theron’s first interest in signaling was 
aroused when, at the age of twelve, he 
joined a Boy Scout troop. He became a 
first-class Scout and a patrol leader and 
won first honors in reading signals at the 
Boy Scout’s annual field rally. About this 
| same time he became interested in trying 
| to make himself a wireless outfit and spent 
/many hours winding wire coils and pound- 
ing out homemade copper and brass con- 
nections, to reduce the cost of his outfit. 
' After much work the set was completed. 
‘Theron having purchased the necessary 
supplies with money earned selling papers, 
| the aerial was installed, and the boy final- 
‘ly secured his certificate as an amateur 
radio operator, 

Then the United States entered the war, 
and Theron, along with all other amateurs, 
received orders to dismantle his station. 
| He was a disappointed boy, but he did not 
give up. He was attending school regu- 
larly and now he announced that he was 
going to study the theory of wireless along 
with his other school work. Accordingly, 
when he finished his sophomore year in 
high school, at the age of fourteen, he de- 
cided to leave there and take special work 
at the Y. M. C. A. which offered an_ex- 
cellent course in wireless telegraphy. With 
'this he combined special work in English 
and mathematics so as to improve his gen- 
eral education. In this way he succeeded 
| in preparing for entrance at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, where he planned to Sake 


eured the necessary credentials for l= 

lege entrance in July, 1918, while s 

fifteen years old. : 
interfere with 


But the world war 

just as it did with the 
education of many other young Americans, 
and, instead of entering college, that Sep- 
tember found him in the Merchant Marine, 
as first radio officer of a new wooden ves- 
sel, the Dumaru, bound for the Philippines 
with Government supplies, little suspect- 
ing that a bolt of lightning would set fire 
to their cargo of gasoline and explosives 
and foree them to the lifeboats —and 
give him the experience, painful and tragic 
in the extreme, which he tells so well in 
the story that will appear in THE AMERI- 
can Boy next month. 


An Irish Rover Who Writes 
Stories 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran, author of 
“Yankee Ingenuity” 


HEN Tue AMERICAN Boy asked for an 

autobiography, I sat down for the first 
'time in my life to consider myself serious- 
ly—a terrible task! I find myself in des- 
pair. For when a man writes a narrative, 
however brief, about himself, he naturally 
tries to collect his attainments. Mine, I 
must conclude, must be summed under the 
two facts that my height is six feet odd 
'and my weight two hundred pounds up- 
ward. The rest is nebulous, unless I can 
claim distinction concerning my _ birth, a 
matter over which I had absolutely no 
eontrol, I am Irish, born of Irish parents 
in Ireland on the Irish national festival, 
St. Patrick’s Day, and my name is Pat. 

Perhaps it was these facts led me to 
wander, My life, a matter of twenty-nine 
years so far, has been one long hunt for 
varied experiences. At thirteen I fran 
'away from school, seeking adventure, and 
la found work as a cabin boy on a West 
Indian freighter, After eight months I 
was brought home, and was more re- 
lieved than I ever acknowledged. When I 
'went to Cambridge University, it was with 
the ostensible purpose of imbibing knowl- 
edge and the private intention of finding 
the most fun. What I actually found were 
the studies of electricity and boxing—both 
serious subjects. They about evenly di- 
vided my time. 

I went to Africa with the intention of 
hunting lions, and came on ex-President 
| Roosevelt. It was the only time in my 
| life when my achievements surpassed my 
| hopes. In South America I hunted cattle 
and oceasionally Cholos, until it came time 
to go to Europe to hunt Huns. Here, try- 
‘ing to save my head, I lost my scalp, and 
was thrown on the scrap heap for my 
pains. Then’ I came to the U. S. A. to 
hunt for work, What I found was writ- 
ing fiction—and fact. 

If anyone should 


ask me the turning 
point of my. career, I should say it was 
the day I went broke in Buenos Aires. I 
was on my way to Tuzci in Bolivia, and 
I .found myself in the Argentine capital 
with a check book, no credit and a little 
eash. I lost the cash, A kind Salvation 
Army man lent me the money to cable 
home. Meanwhile I sat in my hotel. It 
was a trying business, waiting for rein- 
forcements. ‘To banish boredom, I began 
to write a story. It was never finished, 
for the cash arrived in four days. But I 
had found work I wanted to do—writing. 

In pursuance of my travels, I have 
reached some conclusions concerning peo- 
ple, places and things. If you would like 
to hear them, here they are. That the 
Zulus are the keenest race on earth. That 
St. Helena is much too pretty a place for 
the Kaiser. That Dublin is the most 
sociable city I. know. That a ship’s deck 
is the most exhilarating habitat. That if 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


teach him boxing. That if I wanted him 
to be self-reliant, I'd turn him loose at an 
early age. That if I wanted him to be a 
fool, I'd keep him under lock and key pre- 
ferably in a dancing school or a drawing 
room, . 


— ws 
< of Rtn s. 
it¢ Here (FS = 
66 H, boy—what relief!’’ 
I wanted a boy to _be a man, I would) Trampin’ and runnin’ 


and tusslin’ and bikin’ 
all day, and then—Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on the sziff, sore muscles and 
joints, just like the big athletes 
use it for quick, comforting re- 
lief! No pains and aches in a 
little while to take the joy out 
offun. Penetrates without rubbing. 
Keep it handy and stay fit and 
limbered up. Druggists every- 
where. 30c, 60c, $1.20. 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Heep 1t handy 


Editors’ Note: Captain Corcoran’s 
“Vankee Ingenuity,” a story of two. | 
American boys’ thrilling experience, on 
a cannibal island, will appear in THE 
AMERICAN Boy next month. Another 
by the same author—a story of the 
sea—will appear later, 


From a Boy Who Went Back | 
to School 


HERE is a letter received by us the other 
day from a boy in Springfield, Mass. : 
“Last summer I entered that ‘Back to 
School’ contest of THz AMERICAN Boy and 
had my letter printed. Now I wish to tell 
you how I came out. 

“T was seventeen years old when I 
started in the sophomore year, because I} 
had been working for two and a half years. 
School hours were from 8:30 to 1:50, leav- 
ing the afternoon free. From the follow- | 
ing facts you can see what my experience 
was: 

“Tf I had worked the 45 weeks at 

$18.00 per week 


What I earned after school at 35c 
per hour 


Absolutely 2 
Prevents © 


MILITARY MAN? 


; Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will $ 
|| usually find Nyoil, the clean- 

i] est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and | 

"Wifree from acid. Ask any 

sweat 4 hardware or sporting goods 

Lu dealer. Large bottle, cheap. 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢c. OE 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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$810.00 
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$435.00 
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The‘amount I missed by school.....$375.00 


“My average pay for the school period 
was $10.00. That was $8.00 less than if 
I was working full time, BUT if I had had 
the eight dollars how much would I have 
invested to good advantage? 

“Can't you glean a small bit from the 
above and push it along to the fellows who 
have reached the “must work” stage? Per- 
haps it might also help some of the fel- 
lows who have been working for a year or 
two and now don't dare to go back. 

“Yours for ‘Back to school.’ 

(Signed) Currron D. BrapLpy.” 


to 


Learn How 
G&S. WRESTLE 


In Your Own Home 
By Mail 


John Warren’s Twelve Years 


T SINE OF GOING from the first grade 
through high school without ever miss- 
ing a day or having a single tardy mark! 
Such is the record of John Bisset War- 
ren, of Wilmington, North Carolina, who 
graduated from the Wilmington High 
School last June. . When the announce- 
ment of his perfect attendance record was 
made at the graduation exercises it created 
a considerable ‘stir, as well it might, for 
we don’t imagine that there are many boys 
who can boast. that they have gone to 
school for twelve years without missing a 

single. class. 


Learn how 
defend yourself, Ail taught i 
with Reareieey were and: actual phatographe by” 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 

Parmer Burns, ‘‘the grand ob: 2 mere, 

Gotch, the World's Cheam we nee anewh sivsilng eo Cece 
ron Bh He will now teach you ! “ wl 

~—Jia-Jitsu—Self Defense, Every min an in America. no dif. ff 

is wonderfol course of of lessons. Write 

and or letter 
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Earning Power 


THE WORTHWHILENESS of education 
is illustrated by the following facts, 
given by President A. W. VanHoose, of 
Shorter College, Georgia. 

“Massachusetts gives her citizens 7 years 
of schooling. Tennessee ‘gives its citizens 
3 years of schooling, 

“Results: Massachusetts citizens pro- 
duce an average of $260.00 per capita per 
year, Citizens of Tennessee produce an 
average of $116.00 per year per capita.” 


Mail us any old or broken watches, discarded 
Mwelry, worn out rings, stick pins, bracelets, 
/iver knives or spoons, old false teeth—and 
Saything containing gold, silver or platinum. 
® will mail you the highest prices in spot cash 
(no checks) and will return your goods if the 
prices we send yau are not satisfactory. 
OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
222 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
yn the 
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ae ng demand for ee 

i men with creative ideas, our *s 


eourse develops ability and ori ’ 
ity. Work intensely interesting. 
EAR" $25. To 
do it if ambitious. 


Learned Telegraphy When 
He Was a Boy 


R OGER FISON, author of “The Tele- 
graphic Laugh,” which will appear in 
Typ AMERICAN Boy next month, is a teleg- 
rapher for The Associated Press and has 
had a wonderfully varied experience in 
many parts of the country. When he isn’t 
“pounding the key,’ sending the news of |. 
the day over the wires; he is “pounding 
the typewriter,” writing excellent stories 
for boys. 

In acknowledging receipt of his check 
for “The Telegraphic Laugh” Mr. Fison 
included in his letter a paragraph which 
shows something of his boyhood efforts to 
master the meaning of the telegraphic dots | 
and dashes which he now “sends” ~ and 
“reads” with lightning rapidity. Here it is: 

“Every time I get a letter from THE 
AMERICAN Boy, it makes me think of 1898 
and 1899. I was living in Detroit then, 
working as collector, attendant and sales-| 
man for a disinfectant company, and car- 
rying papers mornings and evenings, and 
practicing telegraphy at home in my attie 
room, from the doorsteps of the Postal 
Telegraph Company down town, and from 
the outside of a little railroad station on 
the outskirts of town. In those days the 
grown-up operators didn’t like boy students 
and the student had to catch what stray 
dots and dashes fell upon his ear while 
standing on the outside of the office look- |. 
ing in. Detroit hardly knew what an 
automobile looked like then, but it was the 
greatest bicycle city in the country. Yet 
it was a clean city even then, its streets 
were well paved and its street, electric lights 
were perched at the top of steel towers 
150 feet high. Now that I’ve reached that } 
height, I'll close my key.” 

Mr. Fison’s story next month tells of a 
very exciting experience which a telegraph 
messenger boy had down on the Mexiean 
border, and how the knowledge of dots 
and dashes (and of a convenient “code’’) 
onan, him when he got into a dangerous 
plgnt. 
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J IF YOU HAVE A BICYCLE 
YOU CAN HAVE A 
MOTOR-CYCLE 


Our attachment attached to 
your bicycle will make an 
Efficient, Practical and 
Successful Motor-Cycle. 
Write at once for particulars 
EASTERN MOTOR COMPANY, 
Box 2041, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=), and Tractor Business \ 
<> Earn $100 to |} 
5 $400aMonth 


jaan : Right in your own | 
° neighborhood. You need only letit known /} 

/ that you sre a Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic, | 
and you will getintoa. paying business atonce. 


| Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks. 


Daly pesottos on up-to-date Automobiles, Trucks W 
and Tractors— The Greatest Tratning Equip- 
ent in America. Thousands of success- 


f fu! graduates — many from your own 
section, (No ge ‘applicati wy 

| ££; rite today for7-! 

| Free Now Wii Oter and 


September, 1919 
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Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders 


Reptile Chicks 
Emerging 
From the Eggs 


B ALL KNOW ' that 

snakes lay eggs; that 
the baby reptiles hatch out 
of them just as chicks do, 
but it is not often that the 
hatching process is wit- 
nessed or that the camera 
catches them in the. act. 
This photograph was snap- 
ped at the National Zoo in 
London, England, and it 
shows some infant ring 
snakes taking their first 
survey of the great, wide, 
wonderful world. The one 
at the extreme left of the 
picture <has just emerged 
while the other two are 
just in the act of breaking 
through. 
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Playing Bullfrog in India 


T RINK of sitting on a water lily 
leaf. It sounds like a stunt for an 
elf instead of a human being, but, as 
you see in the picture, it can really 
be done. The giant species of water 
lily known as the Victoria Regia, 
which grows in India, has leaves so 
many feet broad that the little native 
boys can safely clamber out and sit 
curled up on them just as do the 


bullfrogs on the smaller lily pads of 
our own. ponds. These enormous 
leaves curl up around the outer edge 
almost like a boat—or rather like the 
good old washtubs. boys are so fond 
of commandeering for tub races. We 
wonder if their East Indian cousins 
have ever tried using the great pads 
for that purpose or if they are con- 
tent merely to squat and dream. 
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“‘Look.Sam.i1t 
cant roll off 
the desk!” 


“Some classy little de- 
vice, that Crescent-Filler. 
Acts as a ‘brake’ and 
stops ’er rolling every 
time. And as for filling! 
—just one touch o’ the 
thumb on that Crescent- 


Filler, Sam, and bingo! 
my pen is filled! All 
done in a jiffy and as 
clean as a whistle. I'll 
say the old Conk is a 
reg’lar pen!” 


For School Work 


You'll soon be starting 
in school again. Tell dad 
to fit you out with a 
CONKLIN—it will help 
you in your class work, 
help you to get better 
grades. 


TheCON KLIN 
writes like a charm 
—never chokes up 


Finger Nails by the Yard 


[N CHINA one is judged by the 
length of his finger nails, A 
man of distinction always keeps 
the parings of his nails and lets 
some of them on his left hand grow 
as long as they will. The world’s 
finger nail record is claimed by the 
man in the picture. He has one 
tiny nail six inches long; one 
middle-sized nail twenty-one inches 
in length, and one big fellow that 
measures thirty-one and a half 
inches. The precious nails are 
usually encased in bamboo tubes, 
like those in the photograph, but 
once a year the casings are re- 
moved, so that the nails may be 
cleaned. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE. 


Tree Grows in Tall Chimney 


ATURE makes short shift of 

man’s work in the tropies, 
unless man keews fighting back 
the weeds. There is an aban- 
doned sugar mill in Trinidad 
that is so overgrown with weeds 
that it has been almost obliter- 


ated, except for a tall brick 73 
chimney. But the chimney can- a nd ; goes g n 
not stand leng, for curiously strike’ ; The ink 


enough a tree has sprung up 
through it and spread its 
branches gut over the top. Be- 


. jas ee ie laa . 
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always flows stead- 


fore long the rapidly growing il 7 ais 
trunk will burst the bricks apart The hollow bamboo rod the Chinese y and uniformly 
Wy and the last trace of the sugar gentleman is holding in his lap is the to the last drop. 
~ mill will disappear. cover for his medium sized nail. The ‘ 

° ; longest one is seen protruding from the Try 1t. 


end of its protective tube above the 
man’s shoulder. The little six-inch nail 
is the one which curls across his wrist. 


The Conklin Pen ‘( 


Motorcycling for Mfg. Co. 


the Dog  , How They Get Mail Toledo, Ohio 
Pm ° : 

Ae te ae bee in the Azores Boston, 59 Temple Place 
exhaustion, trying to keep up to “cb sits San Francisco, 577 Market St. 
his master on a bicycle. He ANY transatlantic liners, whose course Chicago 
will even try to keep up with a earries them by the Azores, do not 1636 Lytton Bldg 
motoreycle, vain though ghe at- bother to stop at the islands. But they p> 
tempt may be. It is thou¥htless throw off mail there, just as a fast mail Winnipeg, Can. 
and cruel to let the dog do it. train does at local stations along its 346 Donald St. 
The thoughtful master in the course. The mail is placed in a cask 


which carries a flag. A weight at the 
bottom of the cask keeps the flagstaff 
upright. On nearing a port the steamer 
blows its whistle and the natives come 
out in their skiffs to meet it. Then the 
mail is thrown overboard and the first 
boat that reaches the cask bears it in 
triumph to the post office on shore, 

This is the way also that kind-hearted 
captains send newspapers’ and magazines 
to lonely light keepers, as their ships pass 


thi 
Cresce 


Giller” 


prevents it! 


phere t has rigged up a rear 

seat for his pet. Whenever the 

»machine is brought out for a 

“spin Sport springs up into his 
seat. He is not tied fast, but 
sits tight while the machine is 
running, no matter how bumpy 
the road. And when the wheel 
stops, down he hops and frisks 
around, ready to spring up 
again as soon as his master gets 
into the saddle, 


» Fs 


CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE, 


isolated lightships and lighthouses along 
the coast, 
Pacific, 


or the lonely atolls of the 

All sizes and 
styles. Sold by 
stationers, jewel- 
ers, druggists, de- 
partment stores 
—or wherever 
you buy your 
school supplies. 


Crescent-Filler © 
Fountain Pen 
cape canpeoanpmensy “Right—to the Point” 
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“Be a Bigger Success 


Than Dad— 


“Learn todo some one thing well 
—better than other people. That’s 
what will get you ahead. And you 
can do it, my boy, for today there’s 
a way to get training that I didn’t 
have when I was your age.”’ 


Dad is right. The International 
CorrespondenceSchools have made 
it possible for thousands of boys to 
train themselves for special work— 
to gain the expert knowledge that 
commands a good job and good 
money. What these thousands 
of other young men have done 
through I.C.S, training you can do. 


Take Dad’s advice, He'll tell you 
the thing to do is to get started. He'll 
say, ‘‘Don't delay.’? The first thing— 
right now—is to mark and mail this 
coupon, 


a eR eee TEAR OUT HERE se meee eo eo 


INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
» BOX 5036, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the sublect, beyore which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Ughting and Rys ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 


Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker \ BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine rating | Stenographer and Typist 


CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER | 
Marine Engineer | 


Cert. Pub, Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Ship Draftsman «| Teacher 
ARCHITECT ‘a Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Bullder . Mathematics 
Arohitectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder ‘a Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt, AGRIOULTURE Of ]French 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising §LJItalian 
a & 

Name . _ 

Present ik 

Street 

and No. 


a,590t 
> FreeBoolclells How 


i Write today for this big, new Free Book on 
SIGNAL ENGINEERING 
Rall need men for this iyeetteic work. 


the exac' for 
Today~Now! Dept. of Signaling, Room 1638,1810 Wilson Av., Chicego 


NEW DOUBLE ACTION BABY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


. Accidental disch: 
ool Bevetiee eka bes “sible, fad safert, 4 


signed Chiefly ee ' pe 
for Ladies, 3 "4 


Automobllists. — < 
Tdeal bh 


need it bad 


, i) Quick, as every 
istol. 22 calibre ; 
é cheaper, B 
B' ) 
9 |)’ there is no better 
Sou Y/ or safer made. 
Price by insured mail, $4.38. Big Catalog Free. 


BATES GUN COMPANY, Dept. 33, Melrose, Mass. 
concrete re -inforce- 


RE ment, springs, net- 


steel ts, trolley-road wires and 
fae ihe alti ante towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & WireCo.” ™*"tsicico 


BIG MONEY for BOYS 
ee $10to $25 aweek fas? meee ero 


spare time at home in cellars, sheds, 


electrical,rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 


organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 


barns, boxes, etc, Markets waiting. 
Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON 
i 338 Ww. 48th St., 


eee et , 
ot eo j a 


i Ty 


Franklin 
Institute 


2 gen me at 
YEAR © samo! 

Examinations oa tions 

Everywhere Soon \ ctscriting them. 


charge, 
sh NB Sisacion ope 
Common education O 
sufficient. (6) 


7 - a 
sah ae al ’ # 
WANTED! / 
ag 7 , H-138, 
* ROCHESTER,N.Y: 
$ 1 1 0 G FIRST > 
tions, list of other U. 5. 
vernment positions 
BOOM ar OV fi se» 
LIFE JOB 


NAME, ....cceeceeecvercsensesscesces 


ANAAARA RES SRAN SRA ER ERERERAAL 


WRAAA 


2 
- 
- 
a 
- 
AAAS LSE 


AAAS 


0°250aMonth | 


Big 
oaitions open throughout 5 fet | 
Free Boo lis all about it—tells how you can 
: Goan you need. Write t— 


When you | 
+ heed a pistol you | 
and 


New York | 
=m | begging for nick- 


| it a dime.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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So Say We All 


“Do you understand the League of Na- 
tions propositions?” 

“T think so.” 

“Would you mind explaining them?” 

“T'll feel better if I don’t try. I only said 
I think I understand. Whenever I get to 
explaining I have my doubts about whether 
I do or not.” 


Moving Letters 


First Pater—‘‘My boy’s letters from col- 


lege always send me to the dictionary.” 
Second Pater—‘That’s nothing! 


My 
boy’s always send me to the bank.” 


Slow But Sure 


Willie—My grandpa has reached the age 
of 96. Isn't it wonderful? 

Bobby—Wonderful nothin’! 
Look at the time it’s taken him 
to do it. 


Clipping His Wings 


He was a perfect wonder, was | 
the candidate for a certain agri- 
cultural district. And he was 
never shy of telling the voters 
why they should elect him. 

“T am a practical farmer,” said 
hes.boastfully, at one meeting. “I 
can plow, reap, milk cows, shoe 
a horse—in fact,” he went on, 
proudly, “I should like you to 
tell me any one thing about a 
farm whieh I cannot do,” 

Then, in the impressive silence, 
a small voice “asked from the 
back of the crowd: 

“Can you lay an egg?” 


Easily Remedied 


Pessimist—I have only 
friend on earth—my dog. 

Optimist—Why don’t you get 
another dog ?—Judge, 


one 


It Phits 


Somehow we feel that “physicist” should 
mean a soda-fountain clerk, but it doesn’t, 


It Would Be Too Common 


Harry—“What would be a good name 
for a boy whose father told him to squeeze 
into a crowded bus?” 

Willy—‘“‘Don't know !” 

Harry—‘Why, Ben-jam-in, of course!” 


Something Missing 


Landlady—“You say this chicken soup 
isn't good? Why, I told the cook how to 
make it! Perhaps she didn’t catch the 
idea.” 

Boarder—‘“‘No; I think it was the chicken 
she didn't catch.” 


No Goose 


Mother—‘N' o w, 
Bobby, was it you 
who picked: all the 
white meat off this 
chicken?” 

Bobby—‘W e 1], 
Mother, to make a 
clean breast of it, 
I did.” 


Then and Now 


“Children should 
be seen and not 
heard,” said the 
severe parent. 

“But speech 
should be cultiva- 
ted to some extent. 
You can’t expect 
them all to develop 
into moving-picture 
actors,’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Discovered some old furs hidden 
under the barn, stolen perhaps— 


Maturity 
“Papa, give me 
a nickel.” 
ON: he Sa OB, 


you're too old to be 


els.” 
“T guess you're 
right, Papa; make 


What He Wished 


“Here are twelve 
dimes,” said,, the 
old gentleman to 
his Scout grandson,. 
“one for each of 
your _ birthdays. . 
What more could 
you wish?” wt 

“Only that I was 
as old as you 
Grandpa,” replied 
the youngster. 


From the Diary of Hawkshaw Quack. 


But the owner 
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“Water, Water Everywhere” 


“You must keep your mouth shut when 
you’re in the swimming pool,” said the in- 
structor, “or you'll swallow a mouthful of 
water.”’ 

“Well,” replied the fearless beginner, 
“there’s plenty more.” 


Sharp, Too! 
A city man, while engaged in his office, 


. discovered that he had left his pocketknife 


at home, and, as he needed one urgently, he 
asked the various clerks, but not one of them 
happened to have one. Finally the errand 
boy came in, and the merchant called him, 
asking if he was able to produce the desired 
article. The boy handed over his pocket- 
knife. ‘How is it, Tomkins, that you alone 
out of my entire staff seem to have a 
pocketknife with you?” asked the proprie- 
tor, with a smile, ‘‘Dunno, sir,’’ replied the 
youth, “unless it’s because my wages are so 
low that I can’t afford more’n one pair of 
trousers, and so can’t leave my pocketknife 
at home!” 


_A.High Flyer Is Called Down 


io <a" 


| 


L 


\ 


i 
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Miss Squab—‘‘No, Mr. Carrier-Pigeon, I can’t marry 
you—a messenger boy’s wages won’t support a 
family nowadays.” 


Ridiculous 


Senior partner: “That new typist spells 
ridiculously.” . 

Junior partner: ‘Does she? Well, if she 
does, it’s about the only word she can spell, 
so far as my observation goes!” 


The Usual Way 


“Young man,” said a pompous individual, 
“I did not always have this carriage. 
I first started in life I had to walk.” 
- “You were lucky,’ remarked®*he youth. 
“When I first started in lifes I couldn’t 


walk !” t= : - 
A Good Answer 2 as 
Teacher—"“Now, Robert, what plants 


flourish in excessive heat?” 
Bobby—‘“Ice plants.” “ 


ORT 7 
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out 


When ~ 


™ 


so I started to pull them 


happened to be present !’- 


What a Wag 


dog,’”’ remarked Jenkins, 
“looks very odd. What did you have his 
tail cut off for?’ 


“We simply had to do it,” replied Dob- 
son; “he wagged it so much, and-.we live 
in a flat, you know.” 


“Your little 


Caught Him 


First Scout—"“I know what you're going 
to say next.” 

Second Scout—‘What?”’ 

First Scout—“I knew I'd be right” 


The Food Question 


What is the difference between a hungry 
man and a glutton?—One longs to eat, the 
other eats’too long. 


Easy Work 
“You college men seem to take life pretty 
easy.” 
“Yes; even when we graduate we do it 
by degrees,” 


Undebatable 


The attorney had lost a case 
and wasn't feeling very happy 
over it, 

“Your profession doesn’t make 
angels out of men, does it?” said 
a medical friend, teasingly. 

| “No,” snapped the lawyer, 
“that’s one thing we leave to you 
doctors !"” 


A Sticker 


“Another difference between 
plants and animals,” said a teach- 
er, “is that plants are not so 
| susceptible of attachment to man 
as animals are.” 

“How about burrs, teacher?” 
piped a small boy who had passed 
the summer in the country. 


In 1929 


Little Willie broke his arm in 
ae tree. Did he fall out 
° ? 


No; he fell into: it, from his 
toy airplane.—Judge, 


u 
Not a Bad Idea 


Little boy, in church for the first time, as 
the surpliced choir enters, whispers to his 
father: “Are they all going to have their 
hair cut, Father?” 


ss 
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Another Mess 


Proprietor (just demobilized)—“Yus, I’ve 
been ¢hrough it—officers’ cook two years— 
wounded twice.” we 

Buddy (tasting the soup)—‘You’re lucky, 
er they didn’t kill yer.’ 


~~ : 
ge The Board of 
a Health 
Strolling along 
the quays of New 
Yor harbor an 
Irishman came 


across the wooden 
barricade which is 
placed around the 
enclosure where 
emigrants suspect- 
ed of suffering from 
contagious diseases - 
are isolated. 

“Phwat’s this 
boarding for?’ he 
inguired of a by- 
stander. 

“Oh,” was the re- 
ply, “that’s to keep 
out fever and 
things like that, you 
know.” 

“Indade!” said 
Pat. “Oi’ve often 
heard of the Board 
of Health, but, be- 
jabers, it’s the first 
time Oi’ve seen it!” 


Naturally 


“Those hills,” 
said the tourist, 
“are too steep for 
even a donkey to 
climb, so I’m not 
going up them.” 

Then he won- 
dered why the 
guide laughed. 


Careful Cow 


Bertie — “What's 
that bell around 


the cow’s neck 
for?” 

Charley — “Oh, 
that’s what she 
rings when she 


wants to tell the 
ealf that dinner’s 
ready.” 


Tene @mpwece 


September, 1919 
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Days of Real Sport 


ET into your Bradley and out-of- 

doors! Feel warm as toast in the 
cold. Feel like moving—no tiring, 
clumsy overcoat to hamper your arms 
and legs. And feel that you’ re. dressed 
like.a man’s sort: of man. 


Your Bradley will do all this for you. 


te jt keeps*you warm, lets you be comfort- 


able, gives you that out-door, athletic, 
sportsmanly look. 


Your Bradleysis your pal in all kinds 
of weather, in all kinds-of places, for all 


<7 
¥ 


~ nations. 


kinds of outdoor sports, including the 
sport of just living. 


' ’ And Bradlevs ‘wear like iron. 


Mothers are always pleased with the 
wonderful service Bradley Sweaters give 
even the most active rough-and-tumble 
young boys. 


The Bradley Sweaters are made in 
dozens of attractive colors and combi- 
You can also get Bradley knit 
caps, scarfs, hose and gloves. 


See them at your dealer 
or write us for the Bradley 
1920 Style Book. 


COMPANY 


Delavan, Wisconsin 


BRADLEY KNITTING 
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When your batting average is low, slide. a "Life icant between 
your teeth and see what a big assist it is. is. It will put a shortsto 
to any foul taste, and correct all errors of digestion. Spread.Life BS 
Savers out on a home plate \ e where you can. igch i into per ‘5 rese a 
delicious pineripes ngs help you to center you “thesg : | 
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: “ANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 
If you run across a dealer so base — . Another good one is C SL-O-VE and 
as to offer a Substitute, ball him out. — LIC-O-RICE. Be sure the hole goes’ 
When you catch him off the bag de : : clear through—that is genlsing, Life 
like that, you are: entitled to. score" Gaver, . 
him and then make a home run, es. | 
: A good Life Saver. team is PE Pee ise 


- O-MINT ad WINT- T-O-GREEN, — 


MINT. PRODUCTS COMP Yul 
New York | : ane % 
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